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SACRAMENTAL CoMMUNION. 
By the Rev. Noah Porter, D. D. Farmington, Conn. 


“Is thy heart right with God? If it be, give me thy hand. I do 
not mean, ‘be of my opinion.’ You need not. Neither do I mean 
‘I will be of your opinion,’ I cannot. Let all opinions alone ; only 
give me thine hand.” —Wesley. 


In the sacrifice of the passover, it was ordained in Israel that 
it should not be offered within any of their gates; but only in 
the place which the Lord their God should choose to place his 
name in. There the assembled nation were to sacrifice the 
passover at even. The design was that it should be an act of 
solemn public communion on the part of the whole people ; 
and for this purpose, even those who were detained at home, 
were required to testify their concurrence with those who were 
assembled at the tabernacle, by uniting with them in the use of 
unleavened bread. ‘There was to be no leavened bread seen 
in all their coasts seven days.* So also the ordinances of the 
New Testament, and especially the feast in which Christ our 
passover is represented as slain for us, are designed to be com- 
munional ; and to unite in communion the whole Israel of God. 
Although in the present world that communion cannot be uni- 
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versal in its visible form, there is nothing exclusive in its na- 
ture. All “the circumcision,” as they have opportunity are 
required to join, and of course all are bound to receive each 
other, in its solemnities. Neither sectarian distinctions, nor dif- 
ferences on questions of reform, modes of doing good, or any 
other subject, which do not involve the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, ean warrantably be made a ground of exclusion. ‘“ Re- 
ceive ye one another as Christ also received us to the glory of 
God,” is the divine rule. A credible profession of the gospel 
is the only indispensable condition, which we are authorised to 
require. Or, as the same thing is stated by Robert Hall, “‘ No 
man, or set of men, are entitled to prescribe as an indispensable 
condition of communion, what the New ‘Testament has not en- 
joined as a condition of salvation.” 

The truth of this principle with application to sectarian dif- 
ferences lias of late been extensively admitted ; and its preva- 
lence has been hailed as the dawn of a better day. But it may 
be doubted whether even among the different denominations in 
this country which are acknowledged by each other to be es- 
sentially christian, it has not for a few of the last years been 
losing ground ; and it is notorious that great numbers belonging 
to these denominations severally have taken positions in relation 
to each other which are inconsistent with it. In their zeal for 
reform they have usurped the power which Christ has vested 
in his church for the preservation of its distinctive character as 
a society of visible believers, to array public sentiment against 
particular forms of evil, by excluding from its communion 
those who are not persuaded to concur in their measures, even 
though they would not dare to pronounce them unworthy of 
the christian name. In those divisive measures also which 
have been so unhappily resorted to, under the pretence, and, 
as we doubt not with respect to many individuals with the sin- 
cere desire, of maintaining the true faith and order of the gos- 
pel, it is impossible for impartial observers not to perceive that 
the great principle of ‘receiving one another, as Christ also 
receives us,” has been very extensively disowned, or the true 
spirit of it lamentably forgotten. It is time, then, that this fun- 
damental principle in the constitution of the church of God 
were reviewed, and the obligations imposed by it, solemnly 
pondered. With this in view the following considerations are 
submitted. 

1. A credible profession of the Gospel is confessedly the only 
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indispensable condition authorized by the New ‘Testament foi 
admission to the ordinance of baptism. ‘ Go ye—preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptizec 

shall be saved. ” «Go ye—teach (evangelize) all nations, bap- 

tizing them.” ‘“ Repent ye and be baptized every one of you: in 
the name of Jesus Christ.” ‘ As many as gladly received the 
word were baptized.” “ What doth hinder that I should be bap- 
tized? If thou delievest with all thine heart, thou mayest.” 
These passages clearly imply that whoever gives reasonable 
evidence of faith in Christ, be he in other respects what he 
may, is entitled to christian baptism. At the hands of any 
minister of Christ he may demand it in the name of their com- 
mon Lord. And where is the passage in all the Scriptures 
which intimates that other conditions are requisite for one of the 
special ordinances of the New ‘Testament, than are requisite for 
the other? When you have received a person to baptism ona 
profession of his faith, where i is your warrant for excluding him 
from the Lord’s supper? By baptism you seal him as a mem- 
ber of the christian church : ; and where is the evidence that the 
Lord’s supper is not to be administered to all the accredited 
members of the church? These ordinances are the common 
inheritance of the family of God, and cannot lawfully be 
separated. 

2. The Lord’s supper is especially designed to be a symbol 
of the union of Christians as fellow members of the body of Christ. 
The church of Christ is one. Unity is its essential character- 
istic. All its sincere members are spiritually joined together in 
Christ, and all its visible members are of course bound to ac- 
knowledge each other in the sacred relation. In its first and 
purest age they did this. Familiar as the spectacle of different 
christian societies who have no fellowship with each other has 
become, in the beginning it was not so. ‘Then the gospel was 
acknowledged and felt to be a bond of union between all those 
who embraced it. ‘The world saw it, to their astonishment bind- 
ing together in ties more tender and sacred than those of consan- 
guinity itself, those whose characters and feelings had be- 
fore been most discordant and repulsive. ‘* Behold,” they said, 
“how these Christians love one another!’ From corruptions, 
indeed, both in doctrine and practice, the primitive church could 
not, more than the modern, pretend to be free; but those were 
not suffered to rend the bond of her union. If they were sub- 
versive of the common faith, their authors, being irreclaimable, 
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were expelled ; and if otherwise; were regarded with the forbear- 
ance which the imperfection of all claimed. To separate from 
her communion those whom she acknowledged to have commu- 
nion with God, she considered a usurpation to be abhorred. 
There were also, as from the necessity of the case there must 
always be in the present world, distinct societies of Christians 
formed for the worship of God in the several places of their 
residence. ‘Thus was the church of God at Rome, at Corinth, 
at Ephesus. But these were distinct only in the sense of their 
being parts of a whole built together as the temple of the living 
God on their common foundation. “ The church,” says Cyprian, 
“‘is one, which, by reason of its fecundity, is extended into a 
multitude, in the same manner as the rays of the sun, howev- 
er numerous, constitute but one light: and as the branches of a 
tree, however many, are attached to one trunk, which is sup- 
ported by its tenacious root: and when various rivers flow from 
the same fountain, though number is diffused by the redundant 
supply of waters, unity is preserved in their origin.” That such 
is the divine constitution of the church is sufficiently evident 
from the names by which its members collectively are in the 
New Testament so uniformly distinguished: “ the church”— 
“‘ the body of Christ” —* the house of the living God.” And 
how often do the apostles call the attention of their brethren to 
the fact as one of high practical importance! When they 
would put down a rising faction ; or repress feelings of pride 
and emulation ; or shut out the spirit of party, they say: “ As 
the body is one and hath many members and all the members 
of that one body, being many are one body, so also is Christ. 
For by one spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether 
we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free, and have 
all been made to drink into one spirit. For the body is not 
one member, but many.” Not only is this union essential, but 
it is peculiar. No other on earth is so near and sacred. Nor 
is it possible that those things concerning which any of those 
who are embraced in it may differ from each other, should be 
important, when compared with those things concerning which 
they are agreed. “There is one body and one spirit, even as 
we are called in one hope of our calling. One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism. One God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” Hence their love to each other 
also is peculiar and distinctive. It is a divine complacency— 
a love which is not to be distinguished in its nature from their 
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common attachment to their glorious head. ‘They not only 
ought, but they actually do love one another in this manner. 
They all do this so far as they are what they profess to be. 
Only so far as the church is in this manner one, does it deserve 
the name of a church of Christ. Love is the badge of its pro- 
fession ; the principle of its religion ; its nature and its glory. 
Of all this the supper of the Lord is a divinely constituted to- 
ken and pledge. “ ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ ?””? That is, the sym- 
bol of our joint participation of the blessings procured by his 
blood? “The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? for we being many are one body and 
one bread.” With divine wisdom is it adapted to the end. 
Such is its appropriate significancy that no unbeliever,—none 
but a sincere and devoted servant of Christ, can partake of it, 
without belying all the sentiments and feelings of his heart ; and 
such at the same time is its simplicity, that it fixes precisely on 
the sentiments and feelings which are common to believers 
without any allusion to those in which they may be supposed 
to differ. “Here the christian profession is brought to a point. 
Here, then, all those who intelligently and heartily adopt that 
profession are to meet as they have opportunity ; and, dismis- 
sing for the time their individual and conventional partialities, to 
pay their common honors at the Savior’s feet, and bind them- 
selves to each other as the common subjects of his reign and heirs 
of his glory. ‘To refuse admission to this communion any of 
those who give reasonable evidence of their spiritual participa- 
tion of it, is to belie their profession and pervert the ordinance 
from its sacred design; is to rend the body of Christ and to do 
violence to sympathies between his members which his own 
spirit has created ; is to magnify the causes of their difference 
into a relative importance which they do not possess, and pro- 
portionably sink those in which they are agreed. 

3. It is the duty of Christians universally , however erroneous 
or sinful they may be, to partake, as they have opportunity, in 
this ordinance, and therefore they ought to be received. The 
injunction, “ Do this in remembrance of me,” is plain and posi- 
tive. It was addressed to the apostles as the founders and rep- 
resentatives of the church. It is therefore binding upon the 
whole church. Nor is the obligation limited to times and 
places. If the Saviour’s command binds a disciple to come to 
his table when it is spread in the particular branch of his church 
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to which he belongs, it equally binds him to come, when it is 
spread in another branch, though on the opposite side of the 
globe. There also the command meets him, “ Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” He dare not therefore refuse; and who 
has the right to debar him? It were absurd to suppose that 
anything can make it the duty of the church to debar him from 
an act which it is his duty to perform. 

You are a slaveholder, and are convinced that, in present 
circumstances you ought to hold your slaves under your per- 
sonal influence and control. You consider your brethren who 
sit in judgment on your conduct in this relation and pronounce 
you guilty of wrong, as interfering with that which does not 
belong to them ; breaking the charities which ought to be pre- 
served between you as fellow-citizens and fellow-christians ; 
and giving countenance to a system of measures which tends to 
spread discontentment and rebellion in domestic relations. Be 
it so that you judge rightly. You are permitted to debate the 
cause with them; and by every argument in your power, per- 
suade them to desist. But if you fail to convince them, you 
are not therefore to insist on their silence, as the indispensable 
condition of your christian communion with ther, unless at the 
same time it appear that they are not of those to whom the 
Saviour says, ‘This do in remembrance of me.” Or, on the 
other hand, you consider the system of slavery to be repugnant 
to the principles and spirit of Christianity ; and hence infer that 
slaveholding in every case is sinful. But you do not therefore 
decide that no slaveholder is a Christian. You are aware that 
such is the perverting influence of custom and education, and 
such in many cases are the difficulties under existing laws, in 
the way of emancipation, that slaveholders, criminal as they 
may be, may nevertheless not be supposed in every instance to 
sin wilfully, in refusing or delaying for a season, to dissolve the 
relation. ‘It is not for me to decide,” you say, “that this 
may not be the case. Many of them may, for aught that I 
know, be good Christians, and their churches, christian churches ; 
and I am bound in charity to consider those to be such con- 
cerning whom the contrary is not proved.” You then consider 
it their duty to commemorate the death of Christ in those 
churches. But if it is their duty to do this among themselves, 
it is equally their duty to do the same when occasionally present 
with you, and would it not also be your duty to reciprocate the 
fellowship were you present on a sacramental occasion with 
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them? Most certainly, unless the command of the Redeemer 
which creates the obligation, entirely loses its power over you 
both, on an exchange of places ; and this, although in both 
places you are only in different parts of the same chure h, and 
ae table that is spread in both is equally the table of the Lord. 

But if it is their duty to come, you can have no warrant to hin- 
der them. ‘They may claim their seat by their Lord’s grant 
and injunction, and you have no power to shut them away. 

When he positively commands, come, it is at your peril if you 
step in and say, forbear. The argument, it will be perceived, 

rests wholly in the assumption that you acknowledge them to 
be Christians, or at least do not decide the contrary. You re- 
ceive them as you do all other members of the church on the 
assumption that their profession is sincere, till the contrary is 
proved ; and that the bare act of slaveholding is not proof of 
the contrary, because there are circumstances in which those 
who adhere to it may be servants of God. ‘Take the other 
ground ; say that slaveholding is absolutely and universally a 
disqualification for the table of the Lord ; and that it is not the 
duty of any one so long as he continues in it to approach that 
hallowed scene either at home or elsewhere ; strike from the 
records of the faithful the many thousands who practise it, and 
call their churches synagogues of Satan ; then indeed, you are 
consistent with yourself in refusing their communion. 

4. There are injunctions of the apostles on the subject of 
christian communion which justify the same conclusion. These 
injunctions, indeed, have not for their object the communion of 
Christians in the sacramental supper particularly. With this 
view there was no occasion for them. In this sense Christians 
in their day never dreamed of breaking communion. But 
there were in some of the churches divisions of sentiment and 
feeling, tending to an open rupture, and encouraged by false 
guides, which it required all the wisdom and zeal of the apos- 
tles to repress. It is in their addresses with direct reference to 
these, that we find the great principle on which we have in- 
sisted, recognized. ‘ Him that is weak in the faith receive ye ; 
but not to doubtful disputations. For one believeth that he 
may eat all things; another who is weak, eateth herbs. Let 
not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; and let not 
him which eateth not, judge him that eateth ; for God hath re- 
ceived him.” The case was this. ‘The church at Rome con- 
sisted partly of Jews. Accustomed to the distinction of clean 
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and unclean animals, and cherishing also an abhorrence of all 


‘ participation with idolaters, many of them retained the same 


scrupulousness after their conversion to the christian faith ; so 
that lest purchasing their meats in markets where the flesh of 
heathen sacrifices and of unclean animals was exposed indis- 
criminately with others they should ignorantly offend, they ab- 
stained from meats of every kind, and subsisted on vegetables 
alone. Others understanding the ceremonial law to have been 
superseded by the gospel, had no such scruples. ‘There was 
the same difference also in regard to days which that law had 
consecrated ; and hence naturally resulted mutual jealousies 
and recriminations. It requires no effort of the imagination to 
conceive of the one class judging the other as sensualists, ene- 
mies to the law of Moses and pro-idolatry men ; and these re- 
torting the insinuations with the charge of ignorance, legality, 
bigotry, fanaticism and superstition. ‘The apostle enjoined the 
abandonment of all such harsh censures and contemptuous epi- 
thets, and the suppression of the feelings which dictated them. 
Him that was weak in the faith, they were not to despise on 
account of his weakness, but to receive to the bosom of chris- 
tian kindness and affection ;—to receive not for the purpose of 
entering into altercation with him on points of difference, but 
for interchanges of fellowship on subjects of agreement ; leaving 
him the same liberty which they, each for himself claimed, that 
of serving God in their own way. ‘The ground of this decision 
was, not that the subjects in debate were matters of indifference, 
for they were not such in reality, and were very far from being 
such in the estimation of the parties concerned ; but that they 
were not fundamental. On the one side they were deemed 
important as the purity of God’s worship and the obligation of 
his law ; and on the other, important as the truth of the gos- 
pel, and the freedom which it gives from a burdensome yoke of 
bondage ; but neither could pretend that the preferences of the 
other were inconsistent with the faith of the gospel, and accep- 
tance with God ; and therefore on the ground of their common 
faith they were to meet in the full flow of those reciprocal af- 
fections which it was suited to inspire. “ Let not him that ea- 
teth despise him that eateth not ; and let not him which eateth 
not judge him that eateth; for God hath received him. Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his own master 
he standeth or falleth ; yea, he shall be holden up; for God is 
able to make him stand. One man esteemeth one day above 
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another ; another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it to the Lord, and he that regardeth not the 
day, to the Lord, he doth not regard it. Hethat eateth, eateth 
to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks ; and he that eateth not, 
to the Lord, he eateth not, and giveth God thanks. ‘The ap- 
plication of these principles to subjects in debate between 
Christians as well as others, at the present day and in this coun- 
try, ought most seriously to be considered. What torrents of 
contumely and abuse poured out upon each other, and what 
heavy reproaches thence resulting to the sacred name by which 
they are called, had been spared, had these divine sayings been 
duly regarded, it is not difficult to see. ‘Their application to 
the more specific form of communion, not contemplated, is also 
plain. For if the apostle so strongly reprehended those un- 
kindnesses in the ordinary intercourse of brethren by which the 
comfort of their union was marred, what would he have said 
had they proceeded, for the same cause, to an open rupture ? 
If notwithstanding their differences they were to receive each 
other in the embraces of mutual affection, because both were 
received of God, surely they could not refuse each other those 
sacred symbols of the love of Christ which he expressly ap- 
pointed as the visible pledges of that affection. 

How is it, then, that Christians can violate a principle so vi- 
tal to their religion, and so dear too to their own hearts when the 
love of God is shed abroad in them by the Holy Ghost? ‘To 
mistaken views of the consequences of a strict adherence to it 
in cases of difference, must this in part be ascribed. The no- 
tion is firmly wrought into the minds of some that by sitting at 
the table of the Lord with those by whom, as they conceive, 
errors in doctrine or practice are embraced, they virtually cer- 
tify their approbation of those errors, and become partakers of 
the sin. Does our communion with another in the Lord’s sup- 
per, then, imply our approbation of all that belongs to his char- 
acter and conduct? On this principle all communion whatever 
in this ordinance is forever cut off; for not an individual on 
earth can be found whose character in every point another can 
approve. And why are we not equally precluded from all 
other acts of communion? Social prayer, the right hand of 
fellowship, the commendatory epistle, the appellation of brother 
or sister as a term of spiritual relationship, are as really tokens 
of communion as the Lord’s supper; and equally involve a par- 
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ticipation in the sins of those with whom we reciprocate them. 
‘But in truth social communion goes no farther than the acts 
which express it. Uniting with another in prayer is only as- 
senting to the worship. Giving a brother a letter of commen- 
dation only certifies his standing in the church. So also to sit 
down with him at the table of the Lord is an act of communion 
with him in the body and blood of the Lord, and nothing more. 
Whatever errors in doctrine or corruptions in worship or in 
morals he may adopt, provided only that these are not incon- 
sistent with his having communion with Christ in his body and 
blood, they are not inconsistent with our communion with him 
in these. His sins are his own; and to his own master he 
standeth or falleth. 

But it is said, ‘ we are bound to testify against all sin, and 
sins which have found their way into the church and are tolera- 
ted there, it is especially our duty to rebuke ; but to sit down 
at the table of the Lord with those who freely practise and jus- 
tify them is to make void our testimony.’ There are unquestiona- 
bly sins which call for the judicial sentence of the church on 
such as persist in them, excluding them from its communion. 
But the power of this infliction is not given to individual mem- 
bers, and least of all, the power of inflicting it on sincere though 
erring disciples. And for what purpose should it be desired ? 
For the reformation of the erring? The apostle has shown us 
a more excellent way. ‘ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 


fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of 


meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” To 
the performance of this office, with the very best hopes of suc- 
cess, communion with “ such an one”’ in the supper of the Lord, 
interposes no hindrance. Who is so likely to convince another 
of an error, as he who first convinces him of his own love? Or 
who will so powerfully persuade him to repentance as he who 
avails himself of his known regard for him, plainly, yet tenderly, 
to tell him of his faults? No— it is not by first casting out each 
other among the dogs, that brethren can hope to exert upon each 
other a reclaiming influence. Let them meet as children at 
their father’s table ; let their hearts be melted together by the 
love of their elder brother as exhibited there ; and let their ha- 
bitual demeanor and spirit be correspondent, and they will then 
be prepared in the best possible manner, to canvass together the 
subject concerning which they may have been at variance. Or 
if the object be.a public testimony against prevailing sins, nei- 
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ther is this precluded by sacramental communion with any who, 
even though they may be considered as giving countenance to 
those sins, are yet to be regarded as members of Christ. The 
apostle Paul did not think himself precluded from an open 
testimony against the sins of the Corinthian Christians—their 
party strifes, their litigious spirit, and their profanation of the 
sacred supper, because at the same time he acknowledged them 
to be “a church of God, sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints.” Nor did the Lord Jesus Christ forbear to testify against 
the sins of the seven churches of Asia, nor to call on all who 
had ears to hear what the spirit said to those churches, because 
he walked among them as the golden candlesticks of his spiritual 
temple. And what minister of Christ is there who reproves 
the church of his care with the less freedom or boldness, because 
he glorifies God for the grace that is conferred upon it : ? 

There is indeed a way of testifying against sin, which the 
conscience of no man, that is not past feeling, can permit him 
to employ with those whom he admits to an interchange of the 
sacramental pledges of christian affection. Brethren cannot go 
from the table of the Lord to brand each other with names and 
epithets which belong to the vilest of men. Herein lies the 
moral power—the restraining—the divinely blessed influence of 
the ordinance on those who seriously observe it. And if there 
are any who would cast out their brethren for the very purpose 
of feeling themselves at liberty in this manner to judge them, 
let them first judge their own selves, and solemnly inquire whether 
no spirit of vindictiveness has unconsciously mingled itself with 
their zeal against sin. 

An argument has been extensively circulated asserting that 
by the authority of the apostle Paul, slave-holders are expressly 
excluded from the Lord’s supper, as “‘ extortioners : ”—enjoin- 
ing on us, as he does 1 Cor. 5: 11, “if any man that is called 
a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, 
or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one, not to keep 
company, no, not to eat.” It should be considered that in 
close connection with this injunction 1 Cor. 6: 9, 10, the apos- 
tle declares concerning the very same class of persons, “ forni- 
cators, idolaters, covetous, drunkards, revilers, extortioners, and 
others, that they shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” The 
argument, then, whether sound or otherwise, makes nothing 
against our position. ‘That we are to join in sacramental com- 
munion with any whom the Bible declares specifically to have 
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no inheritance in the kingdom of God, certainly is not pretend- 


ed. But it has been generally conceded on all hands that 


there are slave-holders whose christian character is not to be 
questioned. It has been avowedly with the hope of first disen- 
thralling their minds of the perverting influence of the system, 
and by their means reforming public sentiment around them, 
that the anti-slavery enterprize has been carried forward. 
Whether wisely or not, this is not the place to show. It is 
only with a view to their bearing on a fundamental principle of 
the church of God, that these remarks are made. ‘There are, 
then, slave-holders who are not “ extortioners,”’ in the sense of 
the declaration that “ extortioners shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.” For the same reason there are those who are not 
extortioners in the sense of the injunction, “ with such not to 
keep company, no, not to eat.”’ It is true that to take advan- 
tage of another’s weakness to wrest from him his due, whether 
by slavery or in any other way, and even the desire of doing 
this, is, in the sight of God, of the nature of extortion. So also 
is the harboring of impure desire, adultery—and hankering for 
that which is another’s, covetousness ; and inordinate love for 
the world, idolatry—and the unkind application of any oppro- 
brious epithet to another, reviling. But if all those who are 
chargeable before God with sins of this nature, of whatever de- 
gree or form, may therefore be properly characterized as “ for- 
nicators, covetous, idolaters, revilers, and extortioners,’ whom 
can we know to be those with whom in the sacred supper of 
the Lord, we may eat ?—who would dare himself to partake in 
that ordinance ? who, indeed, could be saved? Surely it be- 
comes those who on such grounds assume the authority of shut- 
ting away acknowledged brethren from the ordinance, to inquire 
whether there are not “ with them also sins against the Lord.” 

The spiritual power with which Christ has armed his church 
is high and awful. As the means in the last resort of softening 
and reclaiming, when duly exercised, it has no parallel on earth. 
Many, however, seem to forget that its efficacy depends en- 
tirely on its harmonizing with the conscience of the transgressor. 
Responded to there, it comes as the voice of God to the soul, by 
the organ which he has expressly instituted, to be confirmed, 
unless repentance intervene, by a corresponding sentence, at the 
last day. But when the censure falls on those who are sus- 
tained by the consciousness of integrity, and more especially if 
they are also fortified by the approving sentiments of the com- 
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munity or a respectable portion of the community around them ; 
when the voice is regarded not as the voice of God, or of his 
appointed organ, but only of a party and is opposed by a con- 
trary decision equally claiming a divine sanction, how much 
worse than powerless it becomes! As it confessedly carries no 
argument, so it is regarded only as a perversion of authority. 
It has no tendency to convince, and can have no influence but 
to excite prejudice and provoke disgust. As a public testimony 
also it is contemptible in its weakness; while it presents the 
church in an attitude by which supremely God is dishonored, 
his enemies triumph, and his friends are forced to retire and 
weep, disheartened, wounded, enfeebled. O when will these 
things cease? When shall “‘ the envy of Ephraim depart, and 
the adversaries of Judah be cut off ; that Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim?” When will the followers of 
“the martyred Lamb” learn that to testify against sin, they have 
no need to thrust out the sinner ;—that to pronounce a man 
criminal, is not of course to pronounce him unfit for the commu- 
nion of the faithful ; that the church of God is one ; the common 
refuge and home of the Jew and the Gentile ; the bond and the 
free ; the strong and the weak ; the enlightened and the igno- 
rant ; all of every nation, class and character who call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ in sincerity ; and that its essential bond is 
love, pure, fervent, unfeigned ; love surmounting all distinctions 
of nation, color, caste, rank, and sect; love prevailing over all 
errors, mistakes and infirmities among those who feel its power ; 
constraining them to cover each other’s imperfections, bear with 
each other’s wrongs, befriend one another in trials, be careful of 
each other’s reputation and feelings, deny themselves to do each 
other good, and labor, pray and suffer together, to promote the 
common end of all, the glory of God, in the salvation of souls, 
with the hope of standing together at last before the throne of 
glory, and there with perfect union of heart and voice, saying 
“Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


Evipence or Testimony. 


By the Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D. Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine. 


The evidence of testimony is that species of evidence which 
is derived, not from intuition, or reflection, or originally from 
the senses, but from the communications of others. A mo- 
ment’s consideration will satisfy every reader as to the vast im- 
portance of this species of evidence. Our own personal obser- 
vation is circumscribed within narrow limits. Few compara- 
tively are the important facts with which we become acquainted 
in this way. Almost all our knowledge—those branches of it 
especially on which we set the highest value, are the result of 
testimony. 

It is testimony, not personal observation, whieh opens to us 
the lights of Aistory, and makes us acquainted with what has 
been transacted in other times, and in distant portions of the 
globe. 

Our geographical knowledge is almost all of it acquired in 
the same way. We have not personally traversed the surface 
of the earth, to observe its mountains, its rivers, its islands, 
plains, and seas; and what we know of it, for the most part, 
we receive from others. 

The same must be said of by far the greater part of our phi- 
losophical knowledge. How few have actually searched out 
and demonstrated the truth of those propositions, which are 
laid down in our books of natural science. e satisfy ourselves 
as to the competency and accuracy of those who have investi- 
gated these subjects, and take their conclusions upon trust. 

Indeed, most of the important business of life—of professional 
life, and of common life—proceeds upon the evidence of testi- 
mony. ‘That system of religion which the christian minister is 
called upon to inculcate and enforce, rests very materially on 
testimony. A large proportion of the labor of the jurist con- 
sists in weighing and canvassing testimony, and in letiing his 
decisions according to it. ‘The merchant freights his ships, and 
sends them across the ocean to lands he never saw, and of which 
he has no knowledge, but from testimony. In short, all men 
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act, habitually, more or less on this species of evidence ; and 
they feel as secure in acting on it, as they do on the evidence 
of their senses. 

It has been urged by Hume, and others, that our reliance on 
testimony is wholly the result of experience. We hear those 
around us, for the most part, speaking the truth, and we /earn, 
at length, to believe them, and confide in them. But this, ob- 
viously, is an inadequate view of the subject. We do not /earn 
to believe testimony, in the manner here described. Were 
this the case, children and persons of little experience would 
believe almost nothing. Whereas, in fact, they believe almost 
everything. ‘They are proverbially credulous, until experience 
of the falsehood and treachery of the world has taught them to 
hesitate. We learn from experience, not to believe, but to 
doubt; not to confide in testimony, but to suspect it. 

The foundation of our reliance on testimony is laid deep in 
our own nature. It is too important to us to be laid anywhere 
else. We as naturally confide in well authenticated testimony, 
as we do in our memories, or in our external senses. Nor is 
our confidence in the former source of knowledge more easily 
shaken, than in the two latter sources. Our senses sometimes 
deceive us, and so do our memories, and so does the evidence 
of testimony ; but we do not, on this account, throw either of 
them away, or reckon them of no value. Our experience of 
the fallibility of these great sources of knowledge—these lights 
of the soul—should only lead us the more carefully to look 
after them, to investigate their nature and laws, that we may 
the better determine when to confide in them, and when not. 

My principal object, in this paper, is to state and illustrate 
some of the laws of testimony ; or to specify the conditions, the 
circumstances, under which the evidence of testimony is con- 
clusive. And, 

1. In order that testimony may be admitted, the thing testi- 
fied to must be posstble. This is too obvious almost to require 
notice. No amount of testimony can justify us in believing an 
impossibility. We may be required to believe a strange thing, 
a marvellous thing, a thing to our apprehension supernatural 
and unaccountable ; but it must at least be a possible thing ; 
—a thing involving, in the idea of it, no palpable contradiction 
or absurdity. Otherwise, no testimony, however unexcep- 
tionable in other respects, can justify us in believing it. 

This point is pleasantly illustrated by President Edwards. 
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« If,” says he, ‘ some learned philosopher who had been abroad, 
in giving an account of the curious observations he had made in 
his travels, should say, that he had seen an animal, which he 
calls by a certain name, that begat and brought forth himself, 
and yet had a sire and dam distinct from himself; that he had 
an appetite and was hungry before he had a being ; that his 
master, who led and governed him at pleasure, was always led 
and governed by him, and driven by him where he pleased ; 
that when the animal moved, he always took a step before the 
first step; that he went with his head first, and yet always 
went tail foremost, and this though he had neither head nor 
tail ;—it would be no imprudence,” says Edwards, “ to tell 
such a traveller, although a man of profound learning, that he 
had never seen such an animal as he described ; that he had no 
idea of it, and never could have.” 

2. That testimony may be conclusive, it is necessary that 
there should be a competent number of witnesses. What this 
number is, I will not now undertake to decide. Our Saviour, 
in framing rules for his church, requires that “ in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses, every word may be established.” 
Matt. 18:16. Moses enjoins the same law on the Israelites, 
especially in cases of capital offence. ‘At the mouth of two 
or three witnesses, shall he that is worthy of death be put to 
death.” Deut. 17:6. Our civil courts think themselves au- 
thorized to act, I believe, on something less than this amount 
of testimony. It is sufficient for my present purpose to say, 
that testimony, in order to be conclusive, must be ample. ‘The 
number of witnesses must be such, that those who hear them 
can have no good reason to object or hesitate on account of 
their fewness. 

3. That testimony may be conclusive, the witnesses must 
have had the means, and the capacity, of forming a correct 
a in reference to the things about which they testify. 

hey must be original witnesses, deriving their knowledge, 
not from others, but from their own observations. ‘They must 
be able to speak, not what they have heard, but what they 
know. And they must be of sufficient age and understanding 
to form a judgment of the things about which they speak. ‘Thus, 
on ordinary subjects, the testimony of a child would have less 
weight than that of aman. Or if the question were one of 
science, or of art, the testimony of an ignorant person would 
have little weight, compared with that of one who was familiar- 
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ly acquainted with the particular subject of inquiry. A person, 
be example, unacquainted with law, would be incompetent to 
testify on points of law. He might not even understand the 
terms in which questions were propounded to him. A person 
unacquainted with chemical analyses and combinations would 
be incompetent to testify on questions of this nature. The 
general rule is (and it is a very obvious one) that in order to a 
valid testimony, witnesses must have had the means, and must 
be intellectually capable, of coming to a knowledge, or forming 
a judgment of the particular points on which they testify. 

4. It is necessary to a conclusive testimony, that the witnes- 
ses should possess, each of them, an unexceptionable moral char- 
acter. The value of testimony, in every case, depends very 
materially on the character of him who utters it. Who believes 
a notorious liar, even if he chances to speak the truth? And 
with about the same pertinency it may be asked, Who confides 
in the testimony of an individual, whose character is stained 
with any vice? For in order to be the perpetrator of vice, in 
any of its forms, a person must, of necessity, have broken down 
his conscience. He must have divested himself of moral prin- 
ciple, and perhaps also of the feebler restraints of pride and 
shame. And now he is in a state to perpetrate anything—to 
fall into any new vice or crime to which he may be strongly 
tempted. He would sell his Saviour for less than what Judas 
received for him. His word he would barter for asong. The 
more prominent vices usually hang in clusters. It is rare that 
we see one of them long standing out upon the character of a 
man alone. Hence, to be in a situation to bear a strong, un- 
questionable testimony, a person must possess an unstained, an 
unimpeachable moral character. And hence, with the utmost 
propriety it is determined by our laws, that certain defects of 
moral character utterly disqualify a person to bear testimony in 
a court of justice. 

5. In order to give an unquestionable testimony, not only 
must a person’s general character be good, but he must be un- 
derstood, at the time, to be disinterested. He must be under 
the influence of no strong, impelling motives to mis-state the 
facts of which he speaks, or to falsify his testimony. Men act 
from motives. They can no more act without them, than they 
can without faculties or members. And we are always influ- 
enced by motives just in proportion to the force with which, at 
the time, they strike us, or the strength with which they bear 
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upon our minds. Now a person may possess, in general, a fair 
moral character. He may be so far under the influence of high 
moral principles, as to be effectually restrained in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, from falsifying his word, or perpetrating any vice. 
And yet, when placed in new and peculiar circumstances, 
where strong motives of interest are brought to bear upon him, 
his course may waver—his moral strength may fail. To favor 
himself or those whom he loves, he may consent, for once, to 
conceal or mis-state the truth. It is on this account that our 
laws have determined, that certain relations or circumstances of 
interest disqualify a person altogether to give testimony. It is 
on this account that testimony is always suspected, just in pro- 
portion to the degree of interest which the witness is supposed 
to have in the question at issue. 

G. It is necessary, in order to a convincing testimony, that it 
should be given in plain, direct terms. Studied, evasive, equivo- 
cal language is always suspicious. [t indicates that the person 
using it has some sinister object in view. He has some purpose 
in mind, aside from that of telling the plain, honest truth. Be- 
sides, evasive, equivocal Janguage cannot be easily and certainly 
understood. It may mean this or that ; and no one can determine, 
without an explanation, what it does mean. The rule we are 
considering is therefore one of obvious propriety and importance. 
The language of testimony should be plain and explicit ; and 
the more so the better. It should be, not only such as can be 
understood, but such as cannot well be misunderstood. 

7. When several witnesses give testimony to the same facts, 
it is necessary that their statements should be, on all essential 
points, concurrent. ‘This does not imply, that they must all 
tell precisely the same story, or that they must agree in every 
minute particular. Such an agreement would be rather sus- 
picious, than otherwise. It would furnish ground for the con- 
jecture, that there had been concert between the witnesses, and 
that a story had been fabricated. But convincing testimony 
must be so far concurrent, that no part of it shall be self-contra- 
dictory. And more than this, it must concur in establishing 
the main facts or points of a case. There may be slight varia- 
tions of statement, one witness omitting what another relates ; 
or one dwelling more fully and circumstantially upon some par- 
ticular points than another. Such variations are to be expected 
in honest witnesses; and they are an indication of honesty, 
rather than otherwise. But there must be a substantial agree- 
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ment. ‘Their testimony must be mutually corroborative, and 
must go to establish the main points of the case for which it is 
introduced. 

8. It adds not a little to the weight of testimony, when the 
facts alleged are of such a nature, that the witnesses, if they 
have falsified, are open to detection. So obviously just is this 
rule, that any case which fails to come under it does not admit, 
on this very account, of being substantiated in the most satisfac- 
tory manner by testimony. For example, suppose two or three 
individuals should profess to have intercourse with the spiritual 
world, and from time to time should relate very seriously 
the wonders which they had seen there. ‘They have no exter- 
nal proofs to urge in support of their statements. ‘These rest 
on their simple testimony ; but this testimony, is uniform and 
consistent, and is entitled to all the weight which their general 
character for truth and honesty can give it; still, if they have 
falsified, their fellow men have no means of detecting them, 
they cannot look into the spiritual world, and cannot tell wheth- 
er the witnesses have spoken the truth or not. Compare this 
now with another case. I receive a letter, subscribed by two or 
three credible witnesses, informing me that an absent friend is 
sick, and urging me to visit him immediately. Every one per- 
ceives that the testimony in this latter case is vastly stronger 
and more satisfactory than in the former. Why? The number 
of witnesses is the same ; and the characters which they sustain 
for integrity and honesty may be equal. But in the latter case, 
the witnesses, if they have falsified, are open to detection. And 
they certainly will be detected; they knew they should be, 
when they wrote. Hence, they had stronger inducements than 
the witnesses in the former case could have, to speak the truth. 

9. Convincing testimony will be, not contradicted, but con- 
firmed, at least so far as might be reasonably expected, by other 
evidence. Wherever this rule fails to apply, the testimony, 
however good in other respects, is rendered suspicious, if it be 
not destroyed. For example, suppose a navigator to return 
from the Pacific Ocean, and assert that he bad discovered a 
large and important island. He gives the latitude and longi- 
tude of the place, and describes its peculiarities, its productions, 
and inhabitants. His whole crew agree with him in the state- 
ment, and thus we have their united testimony to the fact in 
question. But suppose,on examination, that they have brought 
nothing away with them from the discovered island. They 
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have none of its peculiarities in their possession, they have noth- 
ing to exhibit in evidence that they have ever been there. Sup- 
pose, also, that shortly after, another navigator returns, who 
passed over the same latitude and longitude—the same spot ex- 
actly, and saw no island. Suppose this last is followed by a 
third, who passed over the same spot, and bears the same _tes- 
timony. He saw no island. What now are we to think of the 
testimony of the first? It is in great measure, if not utterly, 
destroyed. By failing of the requisite confirmation, it is render- 
ed of no account, and its author is justly regarded as a falsifier. 

There are various ways in which testimony, if true, may be 
confirmed ; and in which, in most cases, it will be confirmed. 
It may be confirmed by circumstantial evidence, as well as posi- 
tive; by proofs direct and indirect. And in order to be con- 
vincing, it must be*confirmed, at least so far as, from the nature 
of the case, might reasonably be expected. 

10. I mention but another law of testimony, which is, that 
it be followed up by a correspondent, consistent course of ac- 
tion. The author of it must live and act as though his testi- 
mony was true. This position may be illustrated by a familiar 
example. In the year 1492, Columbus returned from his first 
voyage to America, and testified to Ferdinand and Isabella that 
he had discovered a new world. His whole company united 
with him in this testimony. But suppose that, instead of act- 
ing as though what they said was true, they had appeared and 
acted just as if it was not true. They exhibit nothing in evi- 
dence that they have discovered another continent. They can 
give no concurrent, consistent description of this continent, or 
of any portion of it. They are unwilling to return, and make 
another voyage. They are unwilling that others should go 
upon their track, and verify the testimony which they have 
given. In view of a course of conduct such as this, who would 
have yielded to Columbus the least credit? Who would not 
have denounced him, as a gross deceiver? The truth is, we 
expect consistency in honest men. We feel that we have a 
right to expect it. And where we do not perceive it in a wit- 
ness, or at least some reasonable portion of it, we lose all confi- 
dence in his testimony. Unless strongly corroborated by other 
evidence, we reject it as worthless. 

I have thus stated, under several particulars, what I conceive 
to be the Jaws of testimony. I have noticed the conditions, 
the circumstances, under which the evidence of testimony be- 
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comes conclusive. The facts testified to must be, in their na- 
ture, possible. The witnesses must be sufficient in point of 
numbers, and competent as to understanding and means of know- 
ledge. ‘Their characters must be in general fair, and their mo- 
tives disinterested. Their testimony must be plainly, explicitly 
given, and the different parts of it must be mutually consistent 
and corroborative. While of a nature, if untrue, to admit of 
contradiction, it must be, not contradicted, but confirmed, by 
other evidence. It must also be followed out, on the part 
of witnesses, by a correspondent course of action and life. 

1 would not be understood to say, that these laws of testimo- 
ny are all of them of equal value; or that a testimony which 
does not conform to them all is, of course, to be rejected. But 
I do say, that testimony which does conform to them all is 
in every case to be received. Such testimony is fully entitled 
to credit. It is sufficient, of itself, to establish truth. It is 
such as the world receives and acts upon, without the least 
hesitation, in regard to all subjects. In short, it is incontestible 
and conclusive, and cannot be set aside, but upon principles 
which, so far as respects the wide field of testimony, would in- 
troduce a universal scepticism. 

I am aware that [ use strong language here, and I will illus- 
trate the propriety of it by putting a strong case. ‘There are 
some persons in this country—ignorant persons, to be sure— 
who seriously doubt whether there is, on the coast of Africa, 
any such colony as Liberia. ‘They have heard so many con- 
tradictory stories respecting the colony—some extolling it, and 
others condemning it—that they incline to the opinion that 
there is no colony there. Now what are my readers to think 
in regard to this matter? We have never been there. The 
question is to us, or certainly to the most of us, one of pure tes- 
timony. Is the testimony conclusive ? Let us compare it with 
our canons, and see. It is certainly possible, in the first place, that 
that there should be suchacolony. ‘Then the witnesses who tes- 
tify to its existence are numerous. They are capable of forming a 
judgment respecting it, and have had the requisite means of infor- 
mation. Their characters, in many instances, are good ;, and al- 
though some of them may be actuated by motives of interest, this 
certainly is not the case with themall. Not afew who tellus that 
there is sucha colony, for they have seen it, would probably be 
glad if there was nocolony there. The testimony on the point 
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in question has been given with abundant plainness ; and so far 


- as respects the fact of the colony, it is entirely consistent with 


itself. If untrue, it might long ago have been contradicted ; 
but so far from being contradicted, it is continually confirmed. 
And besides, the authors of the testimony act in consistency with 
it. ‘They sail to and from the colony, and manifest all that in- 
terest in regard to it—either in its favor or against it—which 
might be expected, on supposition of its real existence. 

We see, therefore, that the testimony, as to the existence of 
Liberia, conforms to all the laws of valid testimony, and conse- 
quently is conclusive. There issuchacolony. No intelligent 
person can doubt it. No intelligent person does doubt it, any 
more than he would, if he had seen it with his eyes. 

Still further to illustrate the application of our rules, 1 may 
even put a stronger case. I never saw the city of London ; 
and the same, I presume, may be said of the greater portion of 
my readers; still, we do not doubt that there is such a city, any 
more than if we had seen it. The fact of its existence has be- 
come as certain tous, on the evidence of testimony, as if we had 
derived it from the evidence of sense. And now if we reflect 
& moment, we shall perceive that the testimony on which we 
ground our faith as to the existence of London conforms to each 
and all of the laws of testimony above laid down. We shall 
perceive, too, that this is the reason, and the sole reason, why 
our faith in the existence of London is so strong. If the testi- 
mony in the case were different ; if it failed to conform to some 
one, two, or three of the laws of valid testimony ; if, for exam- 
ple, the witnesses were few, and incompetent, of bad character, 
and deeply interested ; if their testimony had not been con- 
firmed, as might be reasonably expected, and they did not 
themselves act as though they believed it ;—under these cir- 
cumstances, we might have our faith shaken as to the existence 
even of London. We might be constrained to disbelieve its 
existence altogether. 

It is important to remark here, that where we can be satis- 
fied as to the authenticity of testimony, the laws of testimony 
apply equally to facts of ancient date, as to those of recent or 
present occurrence. We have heard for example of such a 
city as Carthage. We are satisfied that the testimony as to the 
existence of this ancient city is authentic. We find, by com- 
parison, that this testimony conforms to all the laws of valid 
testimony which have been considered. Under these circum- 
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stances, we no more doubt that there was anciently such a city 
as Carthage, than we do that there is now such a city as 
London. 

We have all heard of such a man as Cicero. The testimony 
respecting him, as recorded on the page of history, we deem 
authentic. ‘This testimony we find conformable to all the laws 
which have been laid down. Hence, we as firmly believe that 
there lived, some two thousand years ago, such a man as Cice- 
ro, as we believe that there now live such men as Lord Broug- 
ham or O’Connell. 

The only difference as to proof from testimony, between 
events of ancient and of recent date, relates to the authenticity 
of the testimony. ‘The question of authenticity may not be so 
readily settled in the former case, as in the latter. But when 
settled, the laws of testimony are applicable to both alike, and 
so far as they apply to both, the proof from testimony will be 
equal. 

The way is now prepared to apply these principles to a par- 
ticular case, in which all my readers have a deep personal in- 
terest;—I refer to the testimony in support of Christianity. 
The evidences of Christianity do not fall, all of them, under the 
head of testimony. By no means. But it will be seen, in the 
sequel, that if they did, there would be no room for doubt or 
hesitancy on the subject. The evidence in the case derived 
from testimony is of such a nature, and so strong, that it can 
never be set aside, without violating all the laws of testimony, 
and adopting principles which, if carried out, would introduce an 
almost universal skepticism. 

The main facts alleged, which go to constitute the christian 
system, are familiar to all who read the Bible, and need not be 
repeated here. ‘They rest materially, though (as I said) not 
wholly, on the evidence of testimony. The authenticity of this 
testimony, or of the records conveying it, is indubitable. Noone 
doubts the authenticity of the Orations of Cicero, or the Odes 
of Horace. Yet I hazard nothing in saying, that the evidence 
in favor of the authenticity of the four gospels is far greater in 
amount, and more satisfactory in kind, than that in support of 
either of the works above mentioned. Presuming then the 
question of authenticity as being settled, let us look at the testi- 
mony in support of Christianity, and compare it with the canons 
above laid down. 

First, then, the facts of the christian system involve no im- 
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possibility. Some of them, to be sure, are marvellous and mi- 
raculous, above our comprehension and our power. Still, they 
are not impossible. They may be true. 

Then the witnesses in the case are sufficiently numerous. 
We have four separate, independent histories of the life, teach- 
ings, actions, sufferings, death and resurrection of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. And in these histories, reference is had to a far 
greater number of witnesses, amounting in all to hundreds, if 
not to thousands. 

These witnesses generally had the best means of information, 
and were capable of forming an intelligent judgment, in regard 
to the facts about which they testified. ‘They were men living 
at the time, and on the ground. ‘They were eye and ear wit- 
nesses of the events which they relate. And these events were 
of such a nature, that intelligent men in common life were fully 
competent to judge of their reality. 

Again ; the writers of the gospels, so far as we can judge 
from their works, and from other sources of information which 
have come to us, were men of good moral character. Certain- 
ly, the authors of such works, evincing and inculcating the 
strictest honesty of purpose, and disapproving and condemning 
every kind of deception, should not be suspected on slight 
grounds, of an intention to deceive. 

Especially should they not be suspected, since they had no 
motive of interest to induce them to fabricate a deception, and 
pass it off upon the world, but every consideration of a worldly 
nature was impelling them the other way. ‘The price of pro- 
claiming and publishing the gospel message was to them the 
loss of all things ; and they had every reason to expect before- 
hand that it would be so. 

Again, the testimony of these men is given in the plainest 
and most direct terms. It is altogether an explicit testimony, 
without any attempt at evasion, or equivocation. 

And not only so, it is throughout a concurrent testimony— 
consistent with itself. ‘There are differences, indeed, in the 
gospels. ‘The witnesses do not tell precisely the same story. 
Nor could it be reasonably expected that they would. It 
would be a serious objection to them, if they did. Still, their 
testimony is, on the whole, concurrent. It is a united testi- 
mony, going to establish, as with one voice, the main facts of 
the case. 

It should be further considered, that the story of these wit- 
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nesses, if not true, admitted of a ready and easy contradiction. 
If, for example, Christ did not feed thousands of people with a 
few loaves and fishes ; if he did not heal the sick and raise the 
dead; if he was not tried, condemned, crucified, and buried ; 
and if he did not rise from the dead on the third day ; how easy 
to have effectually contradicted these stories, when they were 
first published. Yet they were not contradicted. ‘They could 
not be. So far from this, they received confirmation from a 
thousand sources. The enemies of Christ, as well as his 
friends, admitted the reality of his miracles, the former ascrib- 
ing them to magic and Beelzebub, the latter to the power of 
God. Great numbers, who were actually concerned in the 
crucifixion of Christ, were soon found among his followers, and 
united their testimony with that of his previous followers, in 
confirmation of the gospel history. The main facts of this his- 
tory have been receiving continual confirmation, coming from 
all quarters, from the times of their occurrence to the present 
day. 

And to crown the whole, the original witnesses in this most 
important case lived and acted as though their testimony was 
true. They certainly knew whether it was true or not; and 
they proclaimed aloud, and everywhere, in their future lives— 
in their toils and perils, their sacrifices and sufferings, and un- 
der the bloody hand of the executioner—that it was true. They 
sealed their testimony, in most cases, with their lives. As I 
have said before, men will not act without motives. Indeed, 
they cannot, more than they can without faculties or members. 
Now if the testimony of the original witnesses to the gospel 
history was true, they had motives enough to just that course 
of life which they pursued. But if their testimony was not 
true, and they knew it was not, under what possible motive or 
influence could they have acted? What could have sustained 
them, amid all their persecutions and sufferings, in prison, in 
exile, and in the most terrible forms of death ? 

I affirm therefore, in conclusion, and I fee! authorized to do 
it with the utmost assurance, that the testimony in support of 
the gospel history conforms to all the Jaws of valid testimony, 
and consequently is conclusive. Hence, the gospel history, and 
with it the entire system of Christianity, is ¢rue. It is support- 
ed. If there were no evidence in support of it but that of tes- 
timony, this alone would be, on all reasonable grounds, incon- 
testible, resistless. 
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What law of valid testimony can be conceived of, to which 
the testimony in support of Christianity does not conform ? 
What favoring circumstance can be added to this testimony, to 
make it more satisfactory or conclusive? And how shall this 
massy column of testimony be overturned? On what princi- 
ples can it be set aside? Most assuredly, as it seems to me, 
he who would set it aside must adopt principles, which would 
put it out of his power to prove anything from testimony. On 
the principles he must adopt, he could not prove that there 
were even such cities as Babylon and Carthage; or such men 
as Demosthenes and Cicero; or that there are now any places, 
beings, or things, on the face of the wide earth, which he has 
not seen with his own eyes, or come to the knowledge of 
through some one or more of his bodily senses. He must adopt 
principles which, so far as the evidence of testimony is concern- 
ed, would lead to an universal scepticism. 

I only add, that if Christianity is true, it is the greatest of all 
truths. If true at all, it is true in all its parts—its doctrines, 
its precepts, its warnings, its sanctions. It is true in its various 
bearings, and far reaching influences. It is truth immediately, 
and of all others most solemnly, interesting to mortals. 


ARTICLE IIIf. 


Wuart ts Sin? 


By M. Stuart, Prof. Sac. Lit. Theol. Sem. Andover. [Coneluded from p. 294} 


We have already seen, in the course of the preceding dis- 
cussion, that there is an essential union of all parties in regard 
to the proper definition or description of actual sin. The ques- 
tion now remains, and it is a question which may be hhitly 
raised and ought to be candidly discussed : Whether there is, 
properly speaking, any other sin besides actual sin? In other 
words: Do the Scriptures recognize, and ought we to adopt, the 
phraseology of origina stn, either imputed or inherent ? 

Let it be noted here, that this question is one, at least as it 
presents itself to my mind it is one, which concerns words 
rather than things. I have all along maintained, and do verily 
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believe, that among good and enlightened men there is no real 
question, and there ought to be no dispute, whether our nature, 
since the fall of Adam, is degenerate and prone to sin ; nor, 
whether all, infants and adults, those born in heathen or in 
Christian lands, need the regenerating and sanctifying influences 

of the Holy Spirit. The denial of these positions would, in 
my apprehension, be a denial of truth which is plainly taught 
in the Scriptures, and which is fundamental in the system of 
Christian doctrine. 

The dispute that exists, then, if | am correct in these state- 
ments, has respect principally, in the first place, to the pro- 
priety of calling that sin which is not voluntary transgression of 
a known law,—and secondly, the propriety of maintaining, that 
a part or state of our being which is involuntary, a defect of our 
present original nature in regard to the constitution of which 
we never had nor could have any voluntary agency nor give 
any voluntary assent, is matter of just and eternal condemnation, 
and as really damnable as the voluntary transgression of a known 
law. [admit that most of those who advocate the form of 
doctrine that is brought into question, would not be strenuous 
in maintaining, that what they call original sin deserves ani- 
madversion as severe as that which might properly be bestowed 
upon the voluntary transgression of a known law. It is only 
now and then, when a writer of warm feelings takes up this 
subject, that we find original and actual sin ranked under the 
same category of guilt, and in all essential respects amalgamated 
together. In the sober discussfon of this subject, then, we 
need not take particular notice of this excess. Some are al- 
ways to be found, who, from their state of excited feeling, and 
from zeal against those whom they suppose to differ from them, 
are prone to make the strongest propositions respecting the 
matter in dispute, which the power of language will enable 
them to make. Such would not improbably deem it amiss in 
me to call their attention to anything which I could say ; and 
I therefore address myself particularly to those who are more 
seriously, carefully, and candidly inquiring, what they ought to 
believe and teach in respect to the subject before us. 

But before I proceed to the particular examination of this 
subject, | must beg permission to take some notice of a recent 
phenomenon in our theological world, which bears the appear- 
ance at least of novelty, and is perhaps entitled to some con- 
sideration. 
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Whenever disputes arise among theologians, and come to be 
carried on with warmth and zeal, it generally happens that 
there are some, who, actuated perhaps at first by the fear of 
excess and by a certain love of moderation, or (to give the mat- 
ter a still more favourable construction) hoping to be peace- 
makers between contending parties, assume, as the banner un- 
der which they desire to enlist, that which bears the old in- 
scription: In medio tutissimus ibis ; and while marching under 
this banner it not unfrequently happens, that they at last be- 
come “fierce for moderation,” and in fact deal out more indis- 
criminate censure than most of those who belonged at first to 
the warmly contending parties. 

I will not say, for it would not be true, that there are not 
many occasions, on which it would be altogether proper to hoist 
such a flag as that which has just been named. But this is 
very plain, viz., that the nature of the case must be well con- 
sidered, before we can safely go forward under such a banner. 
If the dispute be: Whether there is a God? Whether the Bi- 
ble is a book divinely inspired and of paramount authority ? 
Whether salvation is all of grace, and not of merit? and so in 
regard to a multitude of other questions like these ; in a word, 
if the dispute concerns any thing which must be wholly true, 
or not true at all in any degree ; then there is no medium iter, 
no intermediate region between the land and the water, which 
is neither land nor water. Any one, therefore, who takes an 
interest in a contest of such a nature as this, must relinquish the 
hope that there is in such cases a middle ground on which he 
can take his stand. If he does not relinquish it, he will at 
least be in a condition like that, which (as report goes) the late 
illustrious La Fayette represented the juste milieu as occupying 
in the house of Deputies at Paris: “One party [extréme 
gauche] says that two and two make four ; another party [ex- 
tréme droite] says that two and two make str; a third party 
[juste milieu—the medium iter men] says: No, neither the 
one nor the other is right; the truth, as usual, lies between the 
extremes, for two and two make five.” 

But—to the subject immediately before us; which has res- 
pect to a peculiar class of theologians, seeking for a station 
somewhere between what is called the Old School and the 
New. 

There have arisen among us a few, and, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, but a few, who maintain a singular theory in re- 
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spect to the subject of sin, and one that I propose briefly to ex- 
amine, before I proceed farther in the great topic before us. 
They concede that all sin must consist in the actual and volun- 
tary transgression of law; but they maintain atthe same time, 
that infants, for example, have from the earliest period of their 
existence some proper knowledge of the divine Jaw; at all 
events, that they have so much as to render them capable of 
being sinners in the sense alleged, i. e. in the sense of being 
voluntary transgressors. 

I deem it proper to bestow a few moments’ attention on this 
view of our subject ; not so much for the sake of the theory it- 
self, which seems not to have been hitherto regarded with much 
approbation, and is, as it seems to me, in but little danger of be- 
coming popular, as on account of the principles concerned with 
this subject, which have an important bearing on our general 
topic. 

We will endeavour to examine this matter, then, by proposing 
a few definitive questions, and giving, so far as we can, an an- 
swer to them. 

1. Have infants any proper KNOWLEDGE of the divine law, 

.e. such a knowledge as enables them to distinguish between 
ead and mora evil ? 

In order duly to answer this question, it will be necessary, first 
of all, to define what we mean by infants. In Greek, the word 
Botgos, usually rendered infant, means either a child unborn, 
or a child recently born, i.e. a suckling. In English, the word 
infant has the same meaning, and corresponds well with the 
Greek Soégos. The word, in both languages, designates in all 
cases, when literally interpreted, a child before it comes to such 
a state as to exercise in any perceptible manner its intellectual 
and rational faculties. 

I admit now, very readily, that it is impossible for men to de- 
cide exactly at what point infancy (in the sense now defined) 
ceases, and youth or childhood begins. But the Searcher of 
hearts does know ; and it is for him to determine, and easy for 
him to determine, ‘when moral responsibility commences. 

Our present object, then, is not at all to aim at deciding ex- 
actly when inability to know the difference between good and 
evil ceases, but to inquire, whether there ever is such an inabil- 
ity, at the commencement of our existence. This inquiry 
seems to lie within a short compass. I shall make no appeal 
to our own experience, observation, or consciousness in regard 
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to a matter of this kind, for we might be easily misled by these 
in a case so peculiar as the present and so much removed from 
the actual sphere of observation ; but I will appeal simply to de- 
clarations of the divine word, which cannot be lawfully set aside 
in order to make out positions of our own in regard to any 
speculative theology. 

in Is. 7: 14—16 the prophet declares, that ‘a child shall be 

born of a virgin, whose name shall be called /mmanuel, and 
that he shall eat butter and honey until he shall know (imzt>) 
to refuse the evil and choose the good.’ Here then the act of 
eating butter and honey is specifically designated, as a thing 
that would take place some time before this child could know 
the distinction between good and evil. This is rendered quite 
certain by the verse which follows: “ For before the child 
shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land 
shall be forsaken [i. e. the country of the Syrian and of the 
Samaritan kings] before whose two kings thou dost now shud- 
der.” [I translate the passage according to the proper mean- 
ing of the Hebrew.] 

Here then is a case so plain and palpable, that it does not 
seem to admit of being explained away. If by the child Im- 
manuel be meant here, a child which was actually born, at that 
period, of a virgin, and who was the designed type of a future 
and spiritual Immanuel, it is plain that there was a period, even 
after birth, and while he could eat butter and honey, during 
which he could not distinguish between good and evil. Now 
as the divine law is good, and what it forbids is evi/, so it follows, 
that this child did not during such a period have any knowledge 
of the divine law, as the arbiter of good and evil. But again ; 
if by the child Immanuel be here meant only Jesus our Saviour, 
to be born of a virgin at a future period, then is the passage 
more to our purpose still ; for if the child Jesus could not, in 
his infancy, distinguish between good and evil, how is it possi- 
ble that other children, so much inferior to him in all respects, 
can rationally be supposed to be capable of such knowledge ? 

Is it kind and candid, now, to pour down—as some have 
done on this view of the subject which is certainly a simple 
and scriptural one—a shower of exclamation points, or to pass 
over it in deep and guarded silence, so as to make one’s read- 
ers lose sight of it, if this canbe done? There are readers, we 
ought always to remember, who will detect every artifice of 
this sort; and then, if we have erected our building in such a 
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way, what can we rationally expect, but that it will be thrown 
down, and that we shall be obliged to recommence our work 
by endeavouring to rear up another ? 

In perfect consonance with this view of Isaiah respecting the 
infantile state of man, is the view which Moses gives in Deut. 
1:39. He is speaking to the Hebrews respecting God’s pro- 
mise in regard to the land of Canaan, when he says: ‘ More- 
over your little ones which ye said should be a prey, and your 
children which in that day had no knowledge between good vand 
evil, they shall go in thither. . . and possess it [the Jand].” 

By little ones here are designated those whom we should 
usually name children, and by those “ who had no knowledge 
between good and evil,” are meant infants, in the sense above 
explained. Moses then agrees fully in opinion with Isaiah, as 
it respects the state or condition of human beings at such an early 
period of their existence. 

The divine Being, in reproving Jonah for his vexation be- 
cause Nineveh had not been destroyed, says: “ And should | 
not spare Nineveh... wherein are more than six score thou- 
sand persons, who cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand?” Jonah 4: 11. ‘The sentiment here is obvi- 
ously the same, for substance, as in the preceding quotations, 
although the form of expression is a little varied. 

Thus much for the scriptural view of the knowledge which 
infants possess. But do the Scriptures, which thus plainly and 
positively declare the want of power at such an early age to dis- 
cern between good and evil, also inform us whether infants are 
still considered as transgressors? This brings us to another 
question : 

II. Are infants declared to be transgressors, by the divine 
word ? 

I say transgressors, because I have now to do with those 
who admit that all sin is transgression. 

Paul seems to have decided this question ; at any rate he has 
decided it in regard to children before their birth. In Rom. ix. 
he discusses the difficult, and to some offensive, subject of “the 
election of grace,” i. e. of “ the. purpose of God according to 
election.” In reference to this comes up the subject of a pref- 
erence given to Jacob, when he and Esau struggled in the 
womb of Rebecca, Gen. 25: 21. Paul says in respect to this, 
that the preference g given to Jacob did not rest on any merit of his, 
or on anything good i in him and evil in Esau, but that God’s pur- 
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pose in this case was wholly independent of personal merit or 
demerit, either actually existing or even foreseen, in these two 
children: “For the children being not yet born, neither hav- 
ing done any good or evil, that the purpose of God according 
to election might stand, etc.” 

If now, in order to avoid the force of this declaration, it should 
be said, that the essence of Paul’s affirmation has respect to out- 
ward acts of good or evil, and not to internal sin; then the 
answer is easy. Qn this ground the apostle’s reasoning would 
be nugatory. His position is, that the distinction made in the 
case before us was not made on the ground of any merit or de- 
merit of any kind in the children, but wholly of God’s own elec- 
tive purpose. Now if both the children, after all, were actual 
sinners, (and those with whom we now have to do maintain 
that they were such), then of course there did exist demerit in 
the case, at all adventures. But the apostle, by the very ground 
of his reasoning, assumes it to be a case of neither merit nor de- 
merit, and therefore the divine decision was grounded entirely on 
reasons within the mind itself of the divine Being. Surely, if the 
position of those whom we are now opposing is correct, the sin 
of an infant, no matter how early it is, is a ground of demerit, 
as really and truly as a sin at any other period; for by their 
own statement, it is to be regarded as the transgression of a known 
law. Yet the apostle, from the simple fact that the children 
were not born, considers it as self-evident that they had not done 
any good or evil. We have seen a sufficient reason for such a 
view of the subject, in the declarations of Moses and Isaiah, viz., 
that infants “‘ do not know to choose the good and refuse the 
evil.” 

I cannot resist the feeling that these considerations are deci- 
sive, in respect to the matter now under examination ; and 
therefore, that those, who profess to believe in the essentially 
voluntary and active nature of sin, cannot find support for their 
views respecting the actual sin of infants. I am fully aware of 
the texts to which they appeal ; but these appeals do not con- 
vince my mind of the correctness of their position. I can ad- 
vert, however, only to some of the leading texts here, with 
merely a word upon them as we pass them in review. 

“Thou wast called a transgressor from the womb,” Is. 48: 8. 
“The wicked are estranged from the womb,” Ps. 58: 3. “ Be- 
hold | was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me,” Ps. 51: 5. 
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I put these together, because they are all of the same gene- 
ral tenor. ‘The two first, it is said, affirm that men are trans- 
gressors from the time that they are born; the third, that they 
are sinners even from the moment of their conception. 

If this be a fair and legitimate exegesis, then it can prove, at 
most, only that infants are to be called sinners in such a sense 
as does not imply a knowledge of sin, or any power to distin- 
guish between good and evil; for Moses and Isaiah, not to 
mention Jonah, have expressly decided that infants have no 
such power. ‘These texts, moreover, can prove infants to be 
sinners only in some sense which differs from that of doing evil ; 
for Paul expressly declares that infants, before their birth, do 
neither good nor evil. If now they are really sinners not only 
from the womb, but even from the moment of conception, and 
all the above expressions are to be literally understood, then 
their sin must be such asin as Turretin and Edwards have 
pleaded for, i. e. one which is antecedent to all thought, desire, 
voluntary affection, or action; one which is connate and innate ; 
yea, one which constitutes a part of the very elements of our 
being as modified since the fall of our first parents. In no other 
sense can we predicate an assertion of sz in these passages, 
without interpreting them so as to contradict other plain and 
positive declarations of the Scriptures. 

Iu my own apprehension, it would be as correct to say, that 
we must interpret the Scriptures literally, when they speak of 
the hands, feet, eyes, mouth, arm, sword, shield, buckler, bow, 
arrows, etc., of the Almighty, as to say that we must interpret 
the texts before us in a /iteral manner. Who does not see, or 
rather, who can refuse to see, that they are animated expres- 
sions, designed to characterize with intensity the great and long- 
continued wickedness of the individuals to whom they are ap- 
plicable, wickedness even from the earliest period of their be- 
ing when they were susceptible of sin? Must I, when the 
prophet Isaiah says: ‘* Behold, the Lord maketh the earth 
empty ... and turneth it upside down ;” or when the Psalmist 
says: “ He [Jehovah] did fly, yea, he did fly upon the wings 
of the wind;” or when he says again: ‘“ ‘The ~mountains 
skipped like rams, the little hills like lambs,” or once more 
when he says: “ Let the floods clap their hands, let the hills 
exult together ;’—must I find a /iteral meaning for all this? 
Or was it intense feeling in the poet or prophet, which gave 
birth to such language, and which is to be interpreted merely 
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as the language of intense feeling? ‘There is no difficulty in 
deciding the case as to the passages just now cited, because no 
controverted speculative dogma in theology is dependent on the 
decision. But should not the other cases above be decided on 
the simple ground of hermeneutical principles also, and not on 
the ground of assumed theory in theology? Now it is a plain 
and acknowledged principle in hermeneutics, that, in all cases 
where there is an apparent disagreement between the subject 
and predicate when /tterally interpreted, some mode of inter- 
pretation different from the literal one should be adopted. 
Whenever now the want of agreement between the subject and 
predicate is a thing which is evident from the common sense 
and experience of men, or evident from what is taught plainly 
and intelligibly in other parts of the Scriptures, in either case 
we abandon the literal interpretation. But in the case before 
us, the spontaneous feeling of al] men, independently of contro- 
versial views, is against supposing the possibility of actual sin 
in the womb, or immediately after birth ; and the Scriptures 
expressly deny this. How then can we persevere in such an 
interpretation, consistently with the laws of hermeneutics ? 
Here is a double array against proceeding in such a course. 

Let us look, moreover, for a moment, at the subject in an- 
other attitude. ‘Thou wast called a transgressor from the 
womb,” (supposing thou wast called is equivalent in sense to 
thou wast), and “ the wicked are estranged from the womb,” 
it will be admitted by all, are expressions of substantially the 
same import. Now it so happens, that the last expression is 
accompanied by a parallel clause or or/yog, in Ps. 58: 3, which 
enables us at once to judge what laws of interpretation in this 
case are to guide us: ‘The wicked are estranged from the 
womb ; they go astray as soon as they are born, speaking lies.” 
What our translators have rendered, as soon as they are born, 
is expressed by 70237 in the original, i.e. from the womb. 
Now it is just as true, no doubt, that the wicked speak lies 
from the womb, as that they are transgressors from the womb ; 
both stand or fall together. No commentary, therefore, on the 
latter expression is needed. 

To produce now, in grave theological discussion, the first 
half only of Ps. 58: 3, in order to establish native depravity, 
and to withhold the other half, so that the unwary reader may 
not bring it into view, when his attention is called to the rea- 
soning in regard to the first half of the passage—cannot surely 
be considered as either candid or magnanimous in argument. 
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The passage from Ps. 51: 5, by which it is proposed to estab- 
lish the position, that men are actual sinners before their birth, 
must, if so interpreted, be a direct contradiction of what Paul af- 
firms in Rom. 9:11. It stands, of course, on the same general 
ground as the preceding passages, and must be interpreted in 
the same way. [But if it be urged upon us, as it has been, that 
we must interpret this literally ; then we must examine the 
exact tenor of the language in the original, and see what this 
literal meaning is. 

The original runs thus: ‘ Behold in iniquity >in, I was 
brought forth ; ; not I was shapen, which would be 77213 or 
‘yz. The verb n>2in, when applied to what was done 
by the agency of the mother, as it clearly is in the present 
case, can mean nothing more nor less than J was brought forth. 

But what says the other part of the verse? ‘ And in sin 
my mother "2m, literally warmed me, (from am, incaluit, 
in Piel), i. e. communicated, so to speak, brooding warmth to 
my nascent substance. 

Is it now so clear as some suppose, that the declarations of 
this passage, when strictly taken, can be applied only as char- 
acterizing the sin of David before his birth? Above all, with 
what consistency can this text be adduced for such a purpose, 
by any one who avows (as some have done) that mankind 
have no souls previously to birth? Do men then commit sin 
before they have a soul? But not to dwell on this; is the 
passage so clear, that no doubts can be reasonably entertained 
about its real import? It has not always been so considered. 
The Jewish commentators, it is well known, have been inclined 
to regard the mother in this case, as being charged with sin ; 
either, as they allege, because of illicit intercourse, or of inter- 
course at a forbidden time. On the other hand, Clement of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, and Chrysostom, refer the word mother 
here to Eve, and think that the whole passage has reference 
only to the fact, that Eve did not conceive offspring until after 
the fall of our first parents. I do not mention these intepretations 
because I believe them to be correct ; but because there are 
some, who seem to express themselves in relation to this pas- 
sage as if no interpretation could once be imagined by any ra- 
tional man, but such an one as they themselves are accustomed 
to make. It way be well for such to inquire, whether the case 
is — so perfectly plain, after all, as they imagine and affirm 
it to be 
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My own belief however is, that David meant to apply the 
passage to himself, and to say thereby, that from the earliest 
period of his existence in which he could be a sinner, he was 
one. This is all that we can understand by it; unless indeed 
it refers not to actual, but to what is called original sin, i. e. 
something antecedent to and separate from all voluntary affec- 
tion or action. It will be seen, in the sequel, that I am far re- 
moved from denying the substance of what is aimed at by as- 
serting that we are sinners in such a sense. My present diffi- 
culty is not with the matter of simple historical fact, but with 
the name which is given to it, and with the manner in which it 
is considered and treated by some who take what they think to 
be a middle ground. When I have discussed so much of their 
views as the present occasion requires, I shall then come to the 
consideration of what is called original sin, imputed and in- 
herent. 

But since I have already said sufficient, as 1 would hope, to 
show reason why I cannot accede to the opinion of those who 
hold, that from the earliest stage of our being we are voluntary 
transgressors of the divine law, we may now dismiss this topic. 
In my examination of this opinion, however, and of the texts of 
Scripture alleged in support of it, | have said some things which 
should be adverted to, when we come to a subsequent part of 
these remarks and examine some of the positions of those, who 
maintain that there are two kinds of sin entirely diverse in their 
nature, the one wholly active, the other wholly passive. After 
having once endeavoured to give an explanation of several texts 
often appealed to by theologians of this class, 1 shall not deem 
it necessary again to repeat what | have already said, but shall 
merely advertise the reader that he may cast his eye again on 
some of the preceding remarks, in order to find a discussion of 
some texts which may seem to be wanting in the sequel. 

Let us come, then, in the next place, to the examination of 
the texts most frequently alleged in support of the position, that 
we are charged by the Scriptures with a stn which is called 
original, and which is both inherent and imputed. 

he simple question is: Whether the Scriptures entitle us to 
make such charges, or in other words, give such a view of sin? 

Gen. 6:5 is often quoted for this purpose: ‘ Every imayina- 
tion’of the thoughts of man’s heart is only evil continually.” On 
this text I remark, in the first place, that it is spoken of the 
antediluvians, who were so wicked that God was moved to 
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drown the world on their account. Then, secondly, it is some- 
thing essentially of an active nature which is here characterized 
as sin ; it is AES » every imagination, every fiction, JSorma- 
tion of the thoughts of men, which is wicked. This, of course, 
exempts the case from the category of original sin ; which 
precedes all voluntary thought, desire, or affection ; and here 
we might therefore rest the whole matter. 

But it is said, that the passage applies to all men in the sense 
of charging original sin upon them, and is not designed merely 
for the “antediluvians, because in Gen. 8: Q1 it is ‘declared, as 
a universal truth, that “ the imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth.” But if the first passage in Gen. 6: 5 applies 
in its full force to all men, as a charge of original sin at all times 
and in all places, then of course there was, and always had 
been ever since the fall of man, and is now, just the same, or 
just as much, reason for bringing the flood upon the earth that 
there was in the time of Noah. Why then did it not come sooner ? 
Or why not since? And besides this ; what means the tmag- 
ination being evil from yourn? How can we force the word 
youth to designate merely the earliest period of infancy ? > What 
means the wife of thy youth? Prov. 5: 18. Mal. 2:14. 
What means the children of thy youth? Ps. 127:4. Domen 
take wives and beget children in infancy ? 

Appeals then to such passages of Scriptures as these, are short- 
sighted appeals in the way of argument to prove native or infan- 
tile sin; for beyond all ‘reasonable doubt such assertions can- 
not be made precisely and definitely to designate the earliest pe- 
riod of infancy. 

Another class of texts however are appealed to with more 
confidence. ‘They are such as follows: “That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit,” 
John 3:6. “ And were by nature the children of wrath, even 
as others,” Eph. 3: 2. Here, it is said, are unequivocal decla- 
rations that by nature we are sinners, and that we are born such. 

If by such an assertion any one means, that we are sinners 
ab origine in the sense of committing actual sin; then I must 
reply, that from the real state of the case, and because of 
the express declarations of Scripture elsewhere in relation to 
this subject, this position is inadmissible; as we have already 
seen. But if it be said, that the so-called original sin is asserted 
here, there may be some reason for doubt even as to this. Ido not 
mean to say that I doubt of the fact, whether the thing usually 
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aimed at by asserting the doctrine of orginal sin, is something 
which is recognized by the Scriptures, (for this I do not doubt); 
but my doubt is, whether either the Saviour or Paul, in the pres- 
ent case, had the sentiment in question in their minds when 
they made the declarations before us. It seems to me to be a 
lain and obvious construction of the language employed in 
th cases, which interprets it as designating the unregenerate 
or natural state or condition of man, in distinction from a 
regenerate one. In order to convince Nicodemus of the neces- 
sity of a new birth, the Saviour declares, that men in the con- 
dition in which they are by physical birth and the nature 
connected with it, are carnal; i. e. before regeneration they 
do nothing which is holy and acceptable to God. And such is 
precisely the meaning of Paul, in saying that by nature we are 
the children of wrath, i. e. in our natural state or condition we 
are exposed to divine wrath, and have no claim to the merit of 
any deeds which are holy or virtuous. 

Let those who press hardly here upon the words by nature, 
beware well of the consequences exegetical and logical of so 
doing. Paul, in Rom. 2: 14, speaks of “the heathen who 
have no law, as doing by nature the things contained in the 
law.” What sort of a nature is it, then, which leads the hea- 
then to obey the law? Might not a Pelagian take his stand 
here, and shew from this text, with a logic as good at least as 
that of the opposing party, that our nature would of itself al- 
ways lead us to do right? Just as well, we are forced to con- 
cede, as one can quote Eph. 2: 3, in order to prove that our 
nature is itself a sin. 

After all, the Pelagian, who should take such a stand, would 
have no solid ground for his position. ‘The apostle, in Rom. 
2: 14, means to say merely, that the heathen in a state of na- 
ture, i. e. unenlightened by revelation, may do the things which 
revelation demands. ‘To suppose more than this, would be to 
suppose something which Paul did not mean to say. And so 
in the other case (Eph. 2: 3), the apostle means to say, that 
in our natural, i. e. our unregenerate state, we are children of 
wrath, i. e. exposed to divine wrath. Speculation about the 
time’ when, or the manner in which, sin commences or exists, 
plainly did not constitute any part of his design, when he wrote 
the sentences in question. 

The advocates for native sin do not seem to me to be sufti- 
ciently aware, that with the very same principles of interpreta- 
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tion which they defend and carry into practice, conclusions 
might be made out from the Scriptures exceedingly diverse 
from those which they undertake to establish, or would be will- 
ing to admit. As this is a highly important consideration; I 
must beg permission to illustrate the matter by a few examples 
from the Scriptures. 

One passage has already been cited : When the Gentiles (or 
heathen) who have no law, do by nature the things contained 
in the law, Rom. 2: 14. I ask again: Might’ not a Pelagian 
here say, that the apostle teaches us, that men are by nature 
inclined to obey the divine law? It would at least be an inter- 
pretation equally sound with that which makes him say, in 
another place, that our nature itself is sin. 

Turretin, Edwards, and most of those who hold the same 
views as theirs respecting native sin, appeal to a passage in Job 
14: 4 in order to confirm their sentiment,—which runs thus: 
“ Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” The pas- 
sage is doubtless a common proverb; and in the connection in 
which it stands, it has reference merely to the frail, suffering, and 
dying state of man; and the meaning of the patriarch is: ‘ How 
can frail and dying man produce an offspring which is not also 
frail and dying?’ Apart then from the uncritical proceeding 
of citing passages uttered by disputants in the book of Job as 
proof-passages of Scripture doctrine, it is enough to say, that 
the meaning of this quotation shows it to be clearly irrelevant 
to the subject before us. I should not have introduced it, 
therefore, had it not been so often cited as a proof, and had I 
not designed the mention of it as an introduction to saying, that 
if we are allowed to make the appeal to the same authority 
(the book of Job) in another passage, we may prove much 
more than those who appeal to the text just cited, would be 
willing to allow. Let us see how easily this may be done. 

Job, in the earnest self-defence which he makes in chap. 
XXXI., among other things says: ‘“ From my youth, he [the or- 
phan] was brought up with me as a father ; and I have guided 
her [the widow] from my mother’s womb,” v. 18. Could not 
a Pelagian, now, as well take his stand here, and maintain the 
native benevolence of men, and their love of their neighbour 
even from the womb, as other theologians can take their stand 
on Job 14: 4, or on Ps. 51: 5, and maintain connate and innate 
sin from these? I see not what there is to hinder him, if such 
grounds of interpretation should be allowed to him as his oppo- 
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nents assume ; and why should they not allow him the same 
liberty which they themselves take ? 

I do not, indeed, for myself believe that in either instance 
any thing more is or can be meant, than that in the one case 
Job very early began his course of beneficence, and in the other 
David very early began his course of sin. What proves more 
than this, proves too much ; and so it either proves nothing, or 
else it makes the Bible to contradict itself. We can admit nei- 
ther of these last positions. 

Of course it is not my object, in a brief essay like this, to cite 
arid examine all the texts of Scripture to which appeal has at 
any time been made, in order to establish the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin. But I have selected those on which the greatest reli- 
ance has been placed; and if these do not establish the point 
in question, candid men will hardly contend that other texts ci- 
ted for this purpose will constitute an adequate proof of the po- 
sition assumed. 

Let us look now, for a moment, at a different class of texts 
from any yet cited, and see what bearing they may have on 
the topic under discussion. 

Apart from all controversial feeling, what sball we say to such 
texts as these: “ Be not children in understanding ; howbeit, 
in malice be ye children,” 1 Cor. 14: 20? In the original, 
év xaxig is the expression corresponding to the words in malice. 
The apostle then seems plainly and beyond reasonable question 
to assume here, that children have not xaxée. By children he 
here means of course /ittle children; for such is the proper 
meaning of the word aacd/a which he employs. 

Again: “ Verily | say unto you, except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” Matt. 18: 3. What more or less can this mean than 
the following: ‘If ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ?” 

Again: ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such 
ts the kingdom of heaven,” Matt. 19: 14. ‘Jesus... taking 
a little child, placed him near to himself, and said to them [his 
disciples} : Whosoever shall receive this little child in my name, 
receiveth me ; and whosoever receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me,”’ Luke 9: 47, 48. 

Looking away now from all polemic views in any direction, 
what is fairly and honestly to be considered as the meaning of 
these repeated declarations? I do not ask, how we may, with 
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the most ingenuity, cover up, keep out of sight, or explain away 
the meaning; but how we shall fairly, fully, honestly, and im- 
partially develope i it? I donot believe, for the nature of the 
case does not permit me to believe, that the Saviour here refers 
to little children as exemplars of positive holiness, humility, and 
benevolence ; but that he refers to them as examples of per- 
sons in whom all the wicked passions are yet quiet, inactive, 
unexerted, undeveloped, and who therefore commit no actual 
or active sin, must be true, unless the comparison which he 
employs is destitute of all force. 

That the Saviour here takes the same view of little children, 
which is every day spontaneously taken by us when we do not 
think of polemics in theology, and so call them innocent, harm- 
less, etc., lies upon the very face of the language which he em- 
ploys. What court of justice or equity on the face of all the 

earth, from the beginning of the world down to the present 

day, what parent, what ouardian of little children, ever thought 
of taxing them with crime, or of alleging real sin as a matter 
with which they stood chargeable ? 

Once more, and then [ shall have done with this part of my 
topic. After our Saviour had said: ‘ Whoso shall receive 
such little child in my name, receiveth me” (Matt. 18: 5), he 
cautions his disciples against despising or overlooking little chil- 
dren, and then adds: ‘1 say unto you, their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven,” Matt. 
18: 10; in other words: ‘ These children stand high in the es- 
timation of my Father in heaven, for he appoints his presence- 
angels, i. e. angels of the highest order, to be their guardians.’ 

With such declarations as these in view, how can we charac- 
terize children as being sinners, in any sense which comports 
with Vitringa’s definition of sin? Surely we cannot do this 
with any consistency ; and all such as believe that sin consists 
only in voluntary transgression of a known law by a rational, 
moral, and free agent, cannot therefore maintain, either on 
scriptural grounds or on those of reason, that infants (in the 
sense above defined) are sinners. 

But the advocates of original sin, with whom we -are now 
concerned, and who stand on the ground of Turretin, or on that 

Edwards, (there is no inconsiderable discrepancy between 
some of the views of these two theologians), take a position much 
less objectionable, in some respects, and certainly much more 
consonant with Scripture and with facts. I do not speak now of 
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extremists, who make no difference between original and actual 
sin, either as to guilt or punishment; if indeed there be any who 
do really believein such a doctrine. I should have doubted once, 
whether such persons could be found ; but I have been com- 
pelled to believe it. Yet it is very certain that their views dif- 
fer exceedingly from those of Turretin. With him, original in- 
herent sin is a part of our very nature, antecedent to all thought, 
volition, assertion, or action. It is a vitiositas, not a peccatum 
nor even a vitium in the sense which Vitringa gives to this 
word, viz. sinful habitude of mind. 

Will the advocates of original sin now do me the justice to be- 
lieve, (I mean of course the moderate and sober advocates of 
this doctrine), that I am, as I have already intimated more than 
once, so far from calling in question the main facts at which I 
understand them to aim in the expression of their opinions, that 
I most fully accord in the belief of them? It is principally to 
their terminology, and to the consequences which some of them 
deduce from the doctrine of what they call original sin, that [ 
object. 

I will still further explain myself as briefly as possible. I re- 
gard such texts as the following, viz. “‘ That which is born of the 
flesh, is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit,” and 
“ By nature we are children of wrath ;” asdeciding the point that 
men, while in an unregenerate state, have no holiness and never 
do any thing morally and spiritually acceptable to God. Ido 
believe that infants, if saved, (their salvation in common with 
most who hold the old form of the doctrine of original sin I ad- 
mit as probable), are not, and cannot be, saved on the ground of 
any holiness or positive righteousness of theirown. ‘They must 
be regenerated, they must be renewed, they must be sanctified, 
i. e. rendered positively holy, or rather, brought by the influences 
of the divine Spirit to such a state that they will develope affec- 
tions and exercises positively holy ; for ‘without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.” It is essential to the happiness of heaven, 
that those who enjoy it should be positively holy ; and therefore 
infants, as well as others, must be regenerated in order to enjoy 
it. 

But this does not prove, that infants are actually moral agents 
in the present world, before they arrive at a state in which they 
are able to distinguish between moral good and evil. An acorn 
is not an oak-tree ; nor even a young sciona tree. There is 
that within an infant, which, at the proper period of develop- 
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ment, will constitute him a free and moral agent, and he will 
then become an actual sinner. So there is that in the acorn, 
which will in due time come to be an oak-tree and oak-timber. 
But it is neither tree nor timber while it is an acorn. 

Paul says, in so many words, of children before their birth, 
that “they do neither good nor evil.” 1 wish for no argument 
beyond his authority to settle this point; although I might ap- 
peal to the first elements of moral consciousness and judgment, 
in every human being whom system has not wrought upon, in 
defence and support of such a principle. 

Suppose then that infants die in this state ; or suppose they 
die at any period before they become capable of distinguishing 
between good and evil; what is their condition to be in a fu- 
ture world? Pelagius said, that they were, while very young, 
like to Adam in his original state of innocence. I am no Pela- 
gian; I do not believe at all in this position. I think it to be 
radically and fundamentally erroneous. Whatever suscepti- 
bility of impression from objects of sinful enticement Adam may 
have had in his original state, it is manifest that infants have 
this susceptibility, (although in a nascent and yet unmatured 
state), in a far greater degree than Adam. In Adam the vir- 
tuous susceptibilities, (if | may so speak in order to characterize 
susceptibilities concerned 1 ) inclining him to virtuous action), 
were beyond all question pironcne predominant. They re- 
mained so until his fall. But in infants now, the case is wholly 
reversed. The dominant susceptibilities are those which lead 
to sin; so dominant, that from the moment a child becomes ca- 
pable of moral action, he begins to sin ; and be will continue to 
do so until he becomes regenerated or sanctified by the Spirit 
of God. The views of Pelagius, then, in respect to this mat- 
ter, were as far from mine and opposite to them, as the nature 
of the case renders it possible. 

But I return to the question: On the supposition that infants 
are saved, on what ground must it be? I have already an- 
swered this question in part. Not on the ground of holiness, 
righteousness, moral purity, or the not having committed any 
actual sin. This last circumstance may, indeed, be a reason 
why God should exercise his mercy toward them in a special 
manner; but then mere innocence, i. e. merely not having 
sinned, does not of itself qualify any one for the happiness of 
heaven. Ifso, then the brute animals, yea the inanimate ob- 
jects of nature, might be qualified for celestial happiness ; for 
these have committed no sin. 
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Something positive then is to be done for children, in order 
to make them happy in heaven. ‘They must have some de- 
velopment of their faculties, as human beings ; they must come 
in some way to know the difference between good and evil ; 
they must come to a state in which voluntary and holy affec- 
tions and desires will be put forth ; they must come to a state 
of conscious and actual obedience to the great law of love. 
The susceptibilities of their native state, which in their de- 
velopment here, i. e. in our present world, would have cer- 
tainly led them to sin, and only to sin, so far as moral actions 
were concerned—these susceptibilities will, as a matter of 
course, be greatly diminished when they lay aside a carnal body 
and quit a world full of excitement and allurement to sin. But 
still, there seems to be something more needed, in their case, 
than such achange. ‘The soul itself, in our fallen state, pos- 
sesses a susceptibility of being enticed to sin in a measure alto- 
gether predominant; so that all the motives to virtue are ac- 
tually insufficient to overcome the force of enticements to sin, 
when human nature attains its maturer development, and re- 
mains still unregenerate. This germ in our very nature, (for 
such I believe it to be, so that I have no dispute here with 
Turretin or those who harmonize with him), is to be in some 
way, through the grace of the Holy Spirit, so regulated, 
changed, modified, or eradicated even (if it must be so), that 
the development of the infant in the world of glory will be one 
of positive obedience and perfect holiness. 

With what justice then can it be said by objectors, as it has 
often been said, not without some shew of exultation: “ How 
then can infants be saved by Christ, if they are not sinners? 
He is the Saviour of sinners, and of such only.” 

But who may not see, after a little consideration, that this 
question, if it has any force in it, strikes upon Paul as hardly 
as upon those who agree in opinion with me? Paul says, that 
children do neither good nor evil before they are born. Are 
infants then, who die before birth, saved or lost? Or are we 
to believe that anag izyouevor in theology, not long since sent 
forth into the world, which maintains that infants before birth 
have no souls, and asks, with apparent confidence: ‘“ Who ever 
heard that infants had souls before they were born ?” 

Even a modicum of theological knowledge might have re- 
versed the question, and put it in this shape: Who ever heard 
that infants had not souls, before they were born? Did the 
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author of such a question ever read the common-law definition 
of murder, viz., ‘ destroying, with malice prepense, the life ofa 
reasonable being ;) and did he not know that the laws of all 
civilized countries punish as murder the malicious destruction 
of an infant’s life, before its birth? Are infants, then, reason- 
able beings before they have souls? Yet he asks, as though 
no answer could be given to a question so plain, except the 
one which he would give: “ Who ever heard that infants have 
souls before their birth?’ And at the same time, but a few 
pages from this, the same author strenuously contends that Da- 
vid was a sinner before he was born, yea from the first moment 
of his conception, and appeals to Ps. 51: 5 in support of such a 
sentiment. David then was a sinner, before he had a soul!! 

But I am not, and choose not to be, on polemic ground ; | 
return therefore to our subject. 

Is Christ the Saviour of infants? If they are saved, (w hich 
1 believe to be matter of fact, although I cannot prove it), be- 
yond all reasonable doubt he is their Saviour. ‘This is my an- 
swer. But in what sense are they saved? In the sense that 
he has made atonement for their actual sins? Certainly not, 
in case they die before they have committed, or could commit, 
such sins. What then remains for him to accomplish ? A great 
work ; yea, one which none but he whocan send his Spirit and 
bestow his grace, can perform. Infants are to be saved from the 
direful effects of the fallof Adam. Ever since that fall, their na- 
ture is degraded in some highly important respects. In Adam, be- 
fore his fall, the whole bent of his propensities, or to speak more 
correctly, the predominant tendency of every susceptbility to 
receive impressions adapted to excite him to action of any kind, 
was altogether in favour of the good. ‘This was the proper or 
moral diathesis of his nature. In infants, born since the fall, 
the predominant tendency of these susceptibilities is reversed, 
and so much reversed, that as soon as they come to moral agen- 
cy, the doing of evil ‘will alw ays take place in regard to every 
moral action ; and this will continue until divine grace interposes. 

From this wretched and fearful state they are to be delivered, 
if they are eversaved at all, by divine grace. ‘Grace it must be that 
saves them; for grace is unmerited favor ; and clear it is that 
infants do nothing, I might say, can do nothing, to merit the 
divine favour. Christ then has wrought out their redemption 
from this wretched, and in itself helpless, condition. He saves 
them from these terrible consequences of sin. It is he who has 
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purchased their redemption ; and it is he, who sends his Spirit 
to sanctify them. Sanctification infants need; they have no 
actual holiness in them, and no germ which when developed 
will actually produce it. But positive holiness they must have, 
before they can see the Lord, i. e. be fitted for the employments 
and happiness of heaven. 

I would hope, then, that views such as these may serve to 
satisfy thinking men, that those who reason as Vitringa does 
respecting the nature of sin itself, are not compelled in any 
measure to renounce the doctrine, that Christ is the Saviour of 
infants, in case they are saved. Indeed, to urge the question 
above stated in such a manner as has been done, with so much 
confidence, and with such a seeming conviction that it contains 
within itself a prostrating argument against those who believe 
with Vitringa in respect to the nature of sin, only shews how 
eager a disputant may be to lay hold of any sort of weapon 
for attack, even when the very hand that seizes it is wounded 
so as to be disabled. Consider, for a moment, whither such 
reasoning about infants may lead us. Christ says: “ He that 
believeth, shall be saved ; and he that believeth not, shall be 
damned.” Now, in the spirit of the preceding questions, let 
me ask: Do infants believe? Can they believe? Belief is 
cordial assent to truth which has been proposed to the mind and 
comprehended by it. Has the proposition of gospel truth been 
made to infant minds, and have they first understood it, and then 
assented to it? To ask these questions—is to answer them in 
the negative. Then how can infants be saved? Can any be 
saved who do not believe ? 

What answer now would a reasonable man make to an ar- 
gument like this, seemingly built altogether on a scriptural basis ¢ 
An easy answer he may make, I would say. He has only to 
suggest, that a declaration like that in question can never be 
fairly and properly interpreted as extending to any case, ex- 
cepting to the case of those who are physiologically and moral- 
ly capable of believing. This is answer enough. It is well 
grounded in the very nature of reasonable requisition or legisla- 
tion. Suppose a nation is invaded by a foreign and cruel ene- 
my, and is in great danger. In this exigency the government 
call on all the male population between the age of twenty and 
forty years to enrol themselves as soldiers, and to come forth to 
the defence of the nation. Does this call oblige the sick, the 
Jame, the halt, the blind, the maniac, and the non compos men- 
tis, to go out to battle ? 
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Let us apply these rational principles now to the other case. 
Does Christ make atonement for the actual sin of infants? No. 
And why not? For the simple reason that they have com- 
mitted none; and atonement for a nonentity is impossible. 
When Christ is said to be the Saviour of sinners, | grant that 
the plain meaning of course is, of such as are actual sinners. 
But may not his grace be extended beyond the line of actual 
sin, and may he not in mercy sanctify and save those who have 
no holiness, and who, in a natural state of development, would 
become actual sinners? He may ; and he is as truly their Sa- 
viour in such a case, as he is the Saviour of him “* who was the 
chief of sinners,” although not in every respect in the same 
sense. But why not? Because the condition of the saved in 
the two cases is so unlike, that the salvation adapted to it can- 
not (so to speak) be in all respects precisely the same. Nei- 
ther is it in any two cases precisely the same, unless it can be 
made out that the amount of cuilt, and the amount of carnal 
affections to be subdued, is precisely the same. Enough that 
all the help or salvation which is needed, is granted or bestowed ; 
enough that all this is of grace, for it is unmerited and unde- 
served ; enough that no infant, in its natural state, is prepared 
for the happiness of heaven. His salvation—his future actual 
holiness, must be all of grace. 

My apology for dwelling so long on this subject is, first, its 
difficulty ; but more especially, in the second place, the fact 
that the views of those who adopt such sentiments respecting 
sin as Vitringa defends, have been so often misunderstood, and 
sometimes greatly misrepresented. 

But there are some other aspects of the matter before us, 
which we ought to contemplate before we lay it aside. I will 
develope them as briefly as I can. 

It is asked: Whether, with such views of the nature of sin 
as Vitringa has developed, we can regard infants as sinners in 
any sense ? 

The answer is easy: Not as sinners, in the sense that they 
have voluntarily transgressed a known law of God, and this as 
rational, moral, free agents. ‘The advocates of original sin con- 
cede this, by the very definition which they give to it ; for they 
tell us, that it is a sinfulness of nature itself, antecedent to all 
thought, voluntary affection, desire, or action. But after all, 
do they really differ from the views which I have already 
expressed ? They do not—except in the special use of some 
particular words, and in some deductions made from such a use. 
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Is it things that separate us, then, or is it diction, costume, 
the manner of announcing or discussing our views? ‘The lat- 
ter, in the main, beyond all question. Let me here briefly 
state my creed on this point, and we shall then see whether I 
have not said this with good reason. 

I believe that the susceptibility of impression from sinful and 
enticing objects, belongs to the tout ensemble of our nature ; not 
to the body exclusively, nor to the soul exclusively, but from 
their essential and intimate and wonderful connection, to the 
tout ensemble of both, i.e. toman. | believe this susceptibility 
is*innate, connate, original, natural, native, or whatever else 
one may please to call it by way of thus characterizing it; I 
believe that it commences with our very being, in a sense like 
to that in which an oak-tree commences with the acorn. I be- 
lieve this susceptibility to be such, that just as soon as there is 
growth and maturity enough for development, it will develope 
itself in persuading or influencing men—all men—to sin. I 
believe this to be the natural state of fallen man ; while, in his 
original state before the fall, the predominant tendency of his 
susceptibilities was just the reverse of what it now is. 

Now what more or less than this does the sober and discreet 
advocate of the doctrine of original sin contend for? Nothing as 
to matter of fact; for he makes a wide difference between 
original and actual sin, and a difference of the same nature (al- 
though not called by the same names) that I do. I am as 
strong an advocate for native depravity, in the sense that | have 
now explained, as he is, or as he can be. Nor would 1 desert 
the ground in this case of its being connate and innate, and 
make it only superventent, as ‘Turretin and Edwards have both 
done, as soon as they come to account for it how the soul, be- 
ing made by God, could become corrupt when united to the 
body. It would be easy to show, if time permitted, that they 
have in fact both abandoned the ground here of innate and con- 
nate depravity, such as is contemporaneous with our being, and 
thus been inconsistent with themselves. Not speculating, how- 
ever, as they have both done about the formation of the soul, I 
see no good reason for abandoning the ground, that our suscep- 
tibilities of impression from enticing and evil objects or things, 
either external or internal, are co€taneous with the point of our 
being as human existences, let that point be when it may. 
Not that these susceptibilities are complete at first, or developed 
at the outset, any more than that reason, intelligence, or a pow- 
er of distinguishing good and evil, are developed at the outset 
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of our existence. But the susceptibilities in question are 
nascent with our nascent being; they grow with our growth, 
they strengthen with our strength; and since the fall, the 
balance of them is on the wrong side ; and this is the specific 
thing, in which I suppose Adam, by his transgression, to have 
made or constituted all men sinners. ‘This sin occasioned a de- 
gradation of his original state, and that degradation, the natural 
or rather the appointed consequence of the evil of sin, has 
come down upon all his posterity. 

Do the advocates of original sin go further than this? Setting 
the subject of the imputation of Adam’s sin out of the account, 
I believe they do not, except, as | have more than once said, in 
regard to certain names and deductions made from them. I 
can truly say, that if | am not a believer in the native, origi- 
nal depravity of man, in the only sense in which this is an in- 
telligible proposition, then there is not one in our land. 

Man, in his native state, has no holiness which can fit him 
for heaven ; man, in his native state and from the origin of his 
being, has the germ of nascent susceptibilities of impression by 
objects that entice to sin; and these will with certainty lead 
him to sin, as soon as he is capable of knowing a divine law 
and of voluntarily disobeying it. 

This is at least far enough, I suppose, from Pelagianistn. 
However, I have no anxiety to defend myself as to any charge 
of this nature. My only object is, to avow and explain my 
sentiments. 

Many of our Brethren call the native state of man sinful, 
and speak familiarly of original sin. Now if what they mean 
is this, viz., that man’s native state is such, that it will certain- 
ly lead to actual sin, and lead to nothing but sin in all his moral 
acts until he is renewed, then there is no difference between 
my views and theirs, as to any thing which is important. In 
such a sense I acknowledge and fully believe, that man has a 
native disposition, taste, or inclination to sin, or whatever else 
one may please to call it. But I do not believe in the expedi- 
ency or propriety of making two sorts of sin, or even three, viz., 
imputed sin, inherent sin, and actual sin. Sin is a transgres- 
sion of the law. It is better to accept this definition and to 
abide by it. But if we prefer to say, that sinful disposition, 
taste, bias, or inclination, is such a susceptibility as to the en- 
ticements of sin, as will lead us to the commission of actual sin, 
when there shall be sufficient maturity to commit it, I object 
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not at all to the thing, for I fully believe it to be true. ‘The 
only objection, moreover, which I have to the language is, that 
it is adapted to mislead, and to make men believe, that sin con- 
sists in our susceptibilities, and not in voluntary affection or 
action. 

How can we maintain with any proper consistency and re- 
gard to the real nature of man and the character of God, that 
our native susceptibilities are sins? Or that all susceptibility 
to impression by enticements to sin, is itself asin? We cannot 
do this, with any consistency. Adam had at first a suscepti- 
bility to impressions from sinfully enticing objects; else he had 
never felt the enticing power of them, nor sinned, nor fallen. 
He had this susceptibility even in his original state of primaeval 
innocence. How then can such a susceptibility be called of it- 
self a sin ? 

The fallen angels had the same susceptibilty, in their origi- 
nally pure and holy state; otherwise they had never felt the 
power of enticement to sin, and never would have fallen. 

With the deepest reverence I say it, the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself had a susceptibility of feeling the power of enticement 
to sin; like to that which Adam had before his fall. If not, 
then he did not really and truly take on him a human nature. 
The fact that such a susceptibility belonged to Adam in his 
primitive state, shews that it belongs to human nature in its 
perfect probationary state. The blessed Saviour then might 
have had it—he did and must have it—in order to be truly 
man. If not, how could he be tempted tosin? Above all—how 
could he be “ tempted in all points as we are ?” 

Indeed, can we conceive of a nature truly human, without 
such a susceptibility? But if Adam in his original state had a 
measure of this susceptibility ; if the Saviour himself, as pos- 
sessing our nature, had a measure of this ; how are we going to 
make out a susceptibility of this kind to be in itself sin? Was 
Adam a sinner before his fall? Is he “ who knew no sin,” to 
be reputed a sinner, because he could feel the power of entice- 
ment tosin? These questions do not need a specific answer. 

Why then should we not be consistent bere in theologizing ? 
That which Adam possessed as a constituent of his very nature 
before his fall ; that which the Saviour himself possessed when 
he was “ tempted in all points as we are,” should not be called 
sin. How can we deem it safe and discreet and proper thus to 
employ language? And if it is not, then why should the same 
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thing be called sx in infants, at the present time? 1 grant 
that the proportion of this susceptibility is very different from 
that which was in Adam and in the Saviour. In the Jatter, the 
susceptibilities of impression or of excitement to action, from 
objects , good and holy, were altogether predominant ; in man- 
kind since the fall, and in their unrenewed state, they are just the 
reverse. But because an infant has, as we will suppose for the 
sake of illustration, ten degrees of the susceptibility in question, and 
Adam had only two or one degree in his original state, this does 
not authorize us to conclude, that the thing itself, viz. the sus- 
ceptibility, is of a nature different in the one case from what it 
is in the other. Actual sinners of all gradations exist among 
us, from one degree, we may say, up to one thousand; but he 
who belongs to the lowest gradation, is still a sinner as really 
and truly as he that belongs to the highest gradation, although 
not in the same measure or degree. 

That thing, then, in the Saviour and in Adam, which was 
not sin, when existing in one degree, is not sin when existing 
in ten degrees or more at the present day, in all of our race, 
while in their native state or condition. 

It will doubtless be asked here: What then, is there not such 
a thing as stnful disposition, bias, taste, inclination, in men? 
Are we to abandon all expressions of this sort, so long estab- 
lished by usage, and the common sense of mankind ? 

Not at all to abandon them, is my reply. Whenever a dis- 
position, bias, inclination, propensity, or whatever of this nature 
one may please to name it, is spoken of as being sinful, the 
phraseology evidently may have two different meanings. In the 
one case, if by the phraseology i in question we mean to designate 
the bias, or inclination, or propensity to evil, which men ‘have 
created for themselves by practically indulging i in sin, then these 
words may be taken in their natural and proper sense. It is a 
known law of our being, that the indulgence of forbidden de- 
sires and practices strengthens our propensity to evil. The 
man then who is guilty of such indulgence, is truly and proper- 
ly asinner because of his strengthened propensities to evil. All 
which he has done to augment these propensities, has been vol- 
untary transgression of God’s law ; and for these propensities, as 
thus augmented or aggravated, he is altogether accountable as a 
sinner. ‘They are not only the evidence of his sin, but, in as 
much as he has made them strong and imperious, so far as they 
have been augmented and made to become imperious by him, 
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they are themselves sinful, because they have been strength- 
ened by voluntary sinful indulgence. ” ow the Scriptures so 
often speak, and truly they may speak, of éOuuie as being sinful. 

But there is another sense which may be given, and has not 
unfrequently been given to the phrase sinful disposition, bias, 
inclination, taste etc. It has been applied to characterize the 
original susceptibilities, belonging to our nature, of being im- 
pressed by enticements to sin. In such a case, can any thing 
more be properly meant by this phraseology, than that these 
susceptibilities are adapted to lead or excite usto sin? If we 
do mean more, and if we insist upon it, that in their original 
state, before voluntary action, these are actually sin, then seve- 
ral consequences must follow from this which are of serious im- 
port, and which are entitled to sober consideration. 

(1) Our native susceptibilities, taste, disposition, or whatever 
name is given to these as a designation, are not the result of any 
thought, design, voluntary action, or influence of any kind put 
forth or exerted by ourselves. We are in no sense the proper 
authors of them. 

(2) God is our Maker. The laws of our nature have been 
arranged solely by him. He is the ultimate author of our being, 
of the whole of it with all its faculties, endowments, attributes, 
properties, or propensities, as it exists before any voluntary ac- 
tion on our part. 

These two positions do not need proof. ‘To state them, is 
sufficiently to demonstrate them ; therefore, 

(3) If our native propensities are themselves a sin, then the 
conclusion seems to be plain and inevitable, that God is the au- 
thor of sin ; not merely that he has made beings who can com- 
mit sin, but that he has made beings, a part of whose very na- 
ture, as it comes from his hands, is sin. | am unable to see how 
this conclusion can be fairly avoided by any, who maintain that 
our original susceptibilities or propensities are themselves, and 
in their very nature, sin. 

On this account, as I am unwilling to plunge into the yawn- 
ing gulf which is laid open by such a process of thought, I 
hope I shall be forgiven by those who advocate the old form of 
the doctrine of original sin, if 1 am earnest in asking: Why 
should we maintain a form of doctrines, or defend modes of ex- 
pression, when the legitimate and logical consequence that flows 
from them is, the conclusion that God is the author of sin? I 
wish it to be noted here, that I do not charge this last position 
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to the actual account of the advocates in question ; for they dis- 
claim it. I only say that the deduction which I have made 
from the premises in question, seems to me to be fairly made, 
and in the way of simple ratiocination to be quite undeniable. 

That God has made beings who can sin and do sin, is certainly 
true. He made angels of light, who did sin ; he made the ori- 
ginal parents of our race, who did sin; he makes us, also, who 
do sin. Free agents, in a state of probation, must have a 
power to sin ; else they are not free agents in a state of proba- 
tion. Probation means trial ; and trial without the power or the 
possibility of sinning, would seem to be a mere empty name with- 
out meaning. 

I am aware that one suggestion may be here made in refe- 
rence to the preceding remarks, and probably will be made by 
some who doubt respecting the correctness of such views as I 
have expressed, viz., that these views do not seem to be con- 
sistent with themselves. How, it will be asked, can that which 
exists (as we may say for illustration) in ten degrees in infants, 
and yet is not a sin,—how can it, when increased beyond this 
measure by subsequent voluntary affections and actions, become 
asin? Are we then to be told that the same thing in ten de- 
grees is not sin, which in eleven degrees and all beyond is sin ? 

I admit the seeming difficulty which these questions throw 
in my way, and that at first view it appears somewhat formida- 
ble. Yet I must beg to be heard, for a few moments, in res- 
pect to this point, that | may give my reasons for not yielding 
to the apparent force of the argument which the questions be- 
fore us appear to urge. 

I would ask, in the first place, whether God has not given 
us, for example, the natural appetites of hunger, thirst, and 
sexual desire? I ask further: Are these, in their native state 
and not augmented by luxurious living and debauchery, in 
themselves sinful? May I not presume that the answer will 
be in the negative? But when these appetites are increased 
by undue indulgence, is not all the unnatural and adjectitious 
part of them sinful? Is it not a known law of our nature, that 
undue gratification of such appetites of course increases them ? 
And does not he who gratifies them unduly, therefore sin 
against a known law, written, not only in the Scriptures, but 
upon his own heart and conscience? It does not follow then, 
as a matter of course, that appetites, inclinations, or whatever 
we may call them, may not be sinful when exerted beyond a 
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certain degree, which were not sinful in themselves when exist- 
ing below that measure. 

But, secondly, the main difficulty with the argument which 
the questions before us suggest, is, that we can, in no way that 
Lcan see, avoid the legitimate conclusion that the Author of 
our nature is the author of sin, if we aver that any of the ele- 
mentary constituents of that nature which we bring into the 
world, are themselves stn. Be the proportion of susceptibili- 
ties for receiving impressions from enticements to sin, higher or 
lower, if they are native, i. e. connate, innate, and original or 
contemporaneous with our being, (not in their developed state, 
but in their nascent or yerminous state), then they are a part 
of the work of our Maker; they are, at all events, originated by 
the laws of production which he has himself established in res- 
pect to the propagation of our being; and how can we call 
them a sin, be they of more or less strength, without implicat- 
ing him in the charge of being the author of sin ? 

There is, after all, one difficulty here, which may seem not 
to be altogether removed by the answers now given. This is, 
that there is in all men as now constituted, even while in their 
infantile state, the germs of susceptibilities which will be pre- 
dominant on the side of sin, so soon as the time of their de- 
velopment arrives. How can this excess on the side of sin be 
accounted for? Allowing that a certain portion of such sus- 
ceptibilities must belong to men or angels, while on probation 
in their primitive state, yet how can we account for this excess 
at present? A question, I think, that no one can answer in a 
manner at all satisfactory, who does not consider the solution 
proffered by the apostle Paul, in Rom. 5: 12—19. 

The apostle has distinctly told us there, that “ by the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all unto condemnation ;” or that 
“‘ by the transgression of one, many weré made sinners.” When 
Adam sinned, he, and through him all his race, became the 
subjects of degradation and of the destructive power of sin. 
All his posterity, by a connection with him which the laws of 
a propagated nature rendered certain and inevitable, were 
doomed to partake of a nature in one very important respect 
the reverse of what his nature originally was. Their suscepti- 
bilities in respect to objects enticing to sin, became, or rather 
were to be, altogether predominant, until they should become 
renewed in the spirit of their minds, or sanctified by the Spirit 
of God. In this way Adam did bring all men into a state of 
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condemnation ; in this way did his offence constitute them sin- 
ners, or occasion them to become sinners. 

Such are the facts ; at least such appears to my mind to be 
the plain and certain matter of fact, as set forth by the apostle. 
For more than this, as to substance, I do not understand the 
advocates of original sin in general to contend. I do not mean, 
that they would not employ different language in some res- 
pects, in order to convey these ideas ; what I mean is, that es- 
sentially and substantially my views and theirs, on this point, 
do not seem to me to differ. 

Now here, in respect to the point under consideration, viz., 
the present high degree of susceptibility in men, while in their 
natural state, to receive impressions or excitement from entice- 
ments to sin, there is undoubtedly a great, yea, in some respects 
an awful mystery, which it has not pleased God fully to reveal 
tous. The fact that such has been the consequences of the 
fall, is developed by the whole history of our race, by the indi- 
vidual experience of all, and by the holy Scriptures. But why 
such a law in respect to human beings should exist, it has not 
pleased the infinite Majesty of heaven and earth to reveal ; I 
mean, that he has no where, so far as 1 know, explained di- 
rectly and fully to men the grounds of his proceeding in this 
deeply interesting matter. Still, when the mind is bowed down 
under the weight of this subject; when we are ready to de- 
spond, or perhaps even secretly to murmur, because some light 
has not been let in upon this perplexing and agitating topic of 
consideration ; we may yet gather something to cheer us, by 
patient examination of the whole subject, and more especially 
so if we contemplate it in the light in which Paul appears to 
have viewed it. 

Although it falls not within the direct and proper object of 
the present remarks, to treat of this mystery, yet if others have 
felt agitations of soul such as I have sometimes experienced in 
the contemplation of it, they will readily forgive me for making 
some brief reflections upon the mysterious dealing of an all-wise 
Providence with our race, in regard to the matter now before us. 

(1) God has by such an arrangement shewn the dreadful 
tendency and nature of sin. ‘The degradation and fall of our 
race, was consequent on Adam’s first sin. “ By the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all unto condemnation.” As this is a 
truth which cannot be denied, so it should not be obscured or 
kept back. In and by the fact, that all our race are now born 
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with susceptibilities that will certainly lead to sin whenever 
they are voluntarily developed, (which is just the reverse of 
Adam’s original state), God has testified to all our race his dis- 
pleasure against sin, and thus proclaimed, as it were with the 
voice of a thousand thunders, the mischievous consequences of 
it to the creatures of bis power. But, 

(2) Even in this inferior, fallen, degraded condition, stn, in 
the proper sense of this word, viz. a voluntary transgression of 
divine law by a rational, moral, and free agent, is not a thing 
in its own nature necessary, nor strictly inevitable. It can be 
committed only by an actual choice; and choice implies of 
course the power of doing or not doing, of preferring or not pre- 
ferring. It cannot well be denied that the soul, if made with 
respect to its principal and natural attributes or faculties in the 
image of God himself, -has such a power. It appears to belong 
essentially to its nature as a soul. The fact that we choose, of 
course implies that we have the power to choose ; and the pow- 
er to choose, implies that the choice we make is not a necessary 
and inevitable choice (which is no choice), but that we might 
have made a different choice, i. e. we might have gone in a 
different direction, had we been pleased so to do. 

(3) God has provided adequate redemption from this fallen 
and degraded condition ; he has even more than provided for 
repairing the evils occasioned by the fall. So the whole tenor 
of Rom. 5: 12—19 teaches us ; and evidently it is true teach- 
ing. In Adam’s original state one sin was in itself the cause of 
endless ruin. Under a mere system of law, there could be no 
pardon of offences. But now all is reversed. ‘“ We are not 
under the law, but under grace.” One sin, or ten thousand 
thousand sins do not cut off the hope of salvation. There is 
pardon for the penitent ; there is grace to help in time of need ; 
there is forgiveness that God may besfeared. 

Let him then, who is disposed to cast a doubting and despairing 
eye over our present prospect, or to indulge a repining temper 
of mind because of the terrible consequences of Adam’s fall, 
learn to look on the bright as well as on the dark side of this 
question. Glad tidings of great joy are proclaimed the earth 
around, and a Saviour is born unto us who is Christ the Lord. 
God has shewed his hatred of sin in a manner which must be 
an awful admonition to all intelligent beings, who may come to 
the knowledge of his proceeding with our race; but he has 
shewn his clemency, too, in brighter colours still. 
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But I must desist from this course of remark, and turn the 
attention of the reader to some other considerations which ought 
not be kept out of sight on the present occasion. 

What, after all that has been said and written on the subject 
of original sin, has been satisfactorily advanced to shew that 
the Scriptures recognize two sorts of sin? Ihave not been 
able to find the satisfaction which I desire. Still, I will not 
dispute about mere names ; although it is lawful and proper to 
assign reasons, if we can, why certain names and phraseology 
should not be employed. Whenever these seem to be adapted 
to mislead the public mind, in their conceptions of any subject, 
they ought to be avoided. 

The advocates for original sin, even the strenuous advocates, 
are by no means all agreed either as to the extent, or as to the 
exact nature, of the guilt contracted by it. Some important 
points in this respect, according to my view of the subject, they 
have failed to illustrate, or at any rate to clear up. Let me 
particularize a few things, which may serve to justify me in 
making these declarations. 

(a) None of the advocates in question have yet been able to 
shew, that original sin is a sin which can be repented of. 

Now evangelical repentance always implies two things ; first, 
sincere sorrow for sin ; secondly, forsaking it and turning to 
holiness of life. 

Who then repents that his Maker has formed him as he has? 
I have heard of those who cursed the day of their birth ; and 
of those who cursed their Maker for having made them as he 
has ; and of those who repined and murmured against him, be- 
cause he had so made them; but I have yet to learn that this 
is any part of evangelical repentance. 

Then, in the next place, where, when, how, is this original 
sin to be forsaken, or got rid of? Do pious men beget godly 
children? It seems they do not. But of what avail then is 
their repentance, in respect to the sin in question? Not the 
least. ‘The children of a David, of a John, a Baxter, an Ed- 
wards, or a Doddridge, have as much original sin, for aught we 
know, as the children of a Judas Iscariot would have. 

What kind of a sin is it then, which admits of neither contri- 
tion nor amendment? At any rate, what kind of a sin is it, 
which cannot possibly be avoided by the most pious, who com- 
mit it (if I may be allowed such an expression) as fully as the 
most impious? And if such is the nature of what is called 
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original sin, it seems to be a species of sin that it would be dif- 
ficult to define, or to find exemplified in the Scriptures. Then, 

(6) All that is properly sin, is forbidden. What then is the 
law which now forbids original sin? Or who is guilty of vio- 
lating its precepts? Are parents? Then let them refrain 
from marriage and from progeny. Is it children? In what 
sense are they guilty of violating a law of which they had no 
knowledge, one which controlled the very elements of their 
original being before they had a will, affections, or even con- 
sciousness ? 

But it will be said here, for it ofien has been said, that sin 
inherent is a punishment for the sin of Adam, which is ours by 
imputation. But if the sin is merely putative, would nota 
common law of justice demand, that the punishment should be 
merely putative? How can we unite, as par cum pari, puta- 
tive crime and veritable damnation ? 

Besides ; is it true that there is no evil in the world, except 
what is punishment? What then are the sufferings of brutes ? 
What were the afflictions of Job? What are the trials of good 
men, whose sins are forgiven, and who are no longer obnoxious 
to the penalties of sin pronounced by the law? What was the 
permission to the tempter to go into paradise, and solicit Adam 
to ruin himself and involve all his race in degradation and ruin? 
What temporal evil or suffering can be compared to exposure 
to such an evil as this? And yet Adam was exposed to 4ll 
this in his primaeval and holy state. How then can it be said, 
that all evil is to be regarded only in the light of punishment ? 

The fact is, that the abominable and horrible nature of sin 
consists in the very thing, that according to the arrangement of 
the universe it brings evil upon the tnnocent as well as the 
guilty. This we see exhibited every day in the social, civil, 
religious, and political state of man. 

(ec) Once more; the advocates of original sin are far from 
having ascertained, or from being agreed, what sort of punish- 
ment original sin requires or deserves. 

One cannot wonder at this, when he considers the nature of 
the case. A sin to which we never gave consent and of which 
we never had any knowledge ; a sin committed (if at all com- 
mitted) in the very origination of our being—how shall we find 
an adequate punishment for such a sin? No wonder, therefore, 
that we find some of its advocates greatly embarrassed here, 
and at a loss to know whether to take the right, or the left, or 
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the middle path, or to stand still. Such we may easily shew 
to have been the real state of the case. 

It cannot be denied, (although I cannot but wish it could be 
truly denied), that some of the leading early Reformers main- 
tained the doctrine of the damnation of such as died in oy 
So Calvin in his Institutes, Lib. If. c. 1. ¢ 6. Lib. IIL. c. 
$7. Lib. IV. c. 15. § 10. But he was not always er 
pa or, at any rate, a admits in other parts of his writings, 

g. Comm. in Rom. 5: 12—19, the probable salvation of the 
children of the elect, who die during their infancy. Still, the 
general persuasion of his mind seems to have been, that infants, 
who die in their infancy, perish, and perish because they are 
included within the decree of reprobation. But as to the man- 
ner or degree of their punishment or in some respects of their 
guilt, he does not explain himself, as 1 apprehend, so that we 
can obtain his views fully and explicitly. 

In like manner we shall find Piscator expressing himself, App. 
ad Tract. de Gratia Dei; and so also Joh. Scharpius, de Repro- 
batione; P. II. Arg. X1; Tilenus, Syntag. de Predest.; F. 
Gomar, Opp. II. p. 279; A. Polanus, Syntag. Lib. LV. c. 10, 
Thes. Il. 1V.; Dr. Twi isse of England has intimated the like 
views. 

The method of argument, however, by which these views 
were confirmed, or at least by which this class of theologians 
attempted to confirm them, was not such as the reader might 
naturally expect, considering what their mode of speaking was 
in regard to the guilt of original sin. Polanus has given us a 
specimen of it, in his discussion respecting the efficient cause of 
reprobation. His argument runs thus: § If sin is the efficient 
cause of the decree of reprobation, then it must be either origi- 
nal sin or actual sin. It cannot be original sin; for, inasmuch 
as all men are the subjects of this, all men must therefore be 
reprobates. It cannot be actual sin, because then all infants, 
even of the Turks and heathen, dying in that state, would be 
saved. Therefore the efficient cause of reprobation must be 
the mere good pleasure of God himself.’ 

It is at least to be hoped, that there are not many in our day 
who are prepared to argue, that one third part of the human 
race are sentenced to everlasting misery, without any reference 
to their moral character, their sin either original or actual. If 
this be one of the standard doctrines of the Reformation, then, 
at least in one respect, there is a wide and general defection in 
modern times from the standard. 
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The method of argument here employed by Polanus, (in 
which, by the way, he is not singular and by no means stands 
alone), would exempt us from all solicitude as to any conse- 
quences or fruits of original sin, so far as the destiny of infants 
is concerned. All dispute or discussion about their sin or inno- 
cence, would indeed be worse than idle, if the views of Pola- 
nus, and of those who argue with him, are to be regarded as 
correct and scriptural. 

But I do not take the matter to be thus. Few indeed, in 
our country, would venture on a sweeping sentence, that deliv- 
érs over all infants to final and endless perdition, without any 
regard to sin either actual or original. How can any one peruse 
such an argument as that of Polanus, without feeling himself 
forced to exclaim: And are infants then the beings, to whom 
the Saviour says his disciples must be like, before they can en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven? Are these the beings, respecting 
whom the holy Redeemer exclaimed, “ Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven?” The disciples of the blessed Saviour must be like 
—reprobates! And the kingdom of heaven is of such as— 
reprobates ! 

But enough of this. It will be conceded by all who are ac- 
quainted with the doctrinal history of the Reformed Churches, 
that time has lopped off these excrescences of theology and 
school logic, and mellowed the tone in which matters of this 
kind are usually spoken of. ‘The general persuasion has been, 
for many scores of years, and still is, that infants are probably the 
subjects of salvation, and that this is the purchase of redeeming 
blood. I have more than once already stated that my belief is such. 

Some of the second generation of Reformers touched the sub- 
ject of reprobation with a lighter hand than the first, and began 
to call in question the final perdition of infants, or to be silent 
respecting the subject. When final perdition came to be viewed 
as connected with sin, and regarded as a consequence of sin 
merely, then the question very naturally arose: Whether ori- 
ginal sin was of itself an adequate ground of eternal perdition ? 
Pictet, whose powers as a theologian were certainly of the first 
order, and not by any means inferior to those of Calvin himself; 
who, moreover, is one of the last men that can be accused of de- 
ficiency as to a high tone of orthodoxy ; in his Theology (I. p. 
429) puts the question: ‘“ Would God condemn a man who 
should be perfectly holy, because of Adatm’s sin only ?”’ To this 
he answers ; that “ he does not believe he would.” It may be 
said, perhaps, that he means only to declare here, that no one 
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will suffer eternal damnation, merely because of original sin 
imputed ; and that he does not include, in his answer, original 
sin inherent. But still, as both stand on the same ground in 
one most important respect, viz. with regard-to voluntary affec- 
tion and action, these being entirely excluded from both, it 
would be difficult to point out any important difference as to 
moral desert between imputed and inherent sin ; and what I 
suppose Pictet substantially aims at in his answer, is, that he 
does not believe any one will be eternally punished, who never 
committed any actual transgression of the divine law. 

Dr. Doddridge (Lecture II. pp. 112.1138), in treating of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, which in his view includes its conse- 
quences also, i. e. it includes original sin inherent, says: ‘ ‘That 
one rational creature should be made finally and eternally mis- 
erable for the action of another, which it was in no way within 
his power to prevent, does so ill agree with our natural notions 
of divine justice and the repeated declarations of Scriptures, (e. g. 
Ezek. 18: 3, 4, 20. Jer. 31 : 29, 30. Deut. 24: 16. 2 Kings, 
14: 6), and with what God has been pleased to say concern- 
ing his compassion for infants (Jonah iv.), that we must at least 
wait for the plainest and fullest decision of the Scriptures, before 
we can admit it to be true.” Again he says (p. 201. ib.), 
“ if -sin signify, (as it commonly does), an action contrary to 
the divine law, these evil propensities [viz. those which are in 
infants] are not sins.’’ Still he seems inclined to believe, that 
if sin be defined, a want of conformity to the divine law, in- 
fants might then in a certain sense be called sinners. But if 
this be true, then why is not every dusus naturae a sinner in the 
kingdom of animals or of vegetables ? 

Dr. Watts, whose sentiments respecting original sin are suffi- 
ciently developed in his Psalms to be known to all, held still, 
that infants, not the progeny of beleivers, dying in their infancy, 
fall into a state of annihilation ; and Dr. Ridgley, whose high 
tone of sentiment will not be questioned, maintains that they 
fall into a state of everlasting insensibility ; see the references 
in Doddridge’s Lect. ut supra, p. 217. 

A large class of the Lutheran divines, as is wel] known, have 
maintained, that original sin is altogether removed, i. e. atoned 
for, by the death of. Christ, so that none of the human race 
can incur final damnation on account of it. Some of them sup- 
pose the declarations in Rom. 5: 12—19 to have relation to 
this subject. 
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What now does all this, with the Jater and general admission 
of the salvation of infants, mean, except that the human mind 
cannot long be compelled, even by violence, to admit the idea 
of sin in any respect but that of voluntary offence against known 
law? This accords with the first spontaneous moral emotions 
of every man’s conscience and judgment. It is consentaneous 
with the very elements of his moral being. 

Si naturam furcéd expellas usque recurret. The reprobation- 
topic of the early Reformers, urged upon the Reformed Churches 
by the mighty powers of Calvin’s mind, has been going by de- 
grees out of the circle of topics in the later theology, or if hand- 
led at all, it is treated with much circumspection and modera- 
tion. Along with this, a sin which is no sin, i. e. no transgres- 
sion of any law, has been gradually disappearing also. Both 
views, in due time, will, as I fully believe, disappear from the 
horizon of current theology, and be considered only as belong- 
ing to the history of the past. The progress of sentiment is a 
pledge of this. 

In the mean time, it does not seem to be meet that a quarrel 
should exist in regard to a matter like the present, which never 
can be a practical one, i. e. the sentiment in question never can 
be deeply concerned with our practical duty. If the so called 
original sin be a sin, it is not one, as nearly all agree, in the sense 
which Vitringa gives to the word sin; nor does it appear to me 
to be one in accordance with the definition which the apostles 
have given of sin. It is plainly a sin, if it be one, which no ef- 
fort, no prayer, no repentance, no amendments of life, no eleva- 
ted piety, no conformity to God, can in any measure abate, 
change, or avoid. Itis one, therefore, with which practical and 
experimental piety would seem to have little or nothing to do. 
If a thousand questions should be zealously agitated about it, 
this would not change the sin, nor abate the hold it has upon 
us, nor instruct us how in any way to avoid it. May we not 
well ask then: Why should the churches dispute respecting 
this topic, and become alienated as to their affection towards 
each other, because of differences of opinion respecting it ? Our 
need of a Saviour is as certain without admitting the older tech- 
nology respecting original sin, as it is in case we admit it. Our guilt 
as to actual sin, which is all that we are practically concerned 
with, is surely more apparent and striking, in case it can be 
shewn that we have sinned not by an absolute necessity of na- 
ture which Heaven gave us, but voluntarily and of our own free 
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choice. Rosenmueller, De Wette, and some others, maintain 
that David pleads his sinfulness from the womb (in Ps. 51: 
5), in order to excuse or palliate the offences he had committed ; 

and in this way they advocate an exegesis not unlike that of 
days: gone by. ‘This shews what kind of impression the idea, 

that we are sinners in and by the constitution of our nature it- 
self, is likely to make on the human mind. Our guilt, in this 
way of viewing the subject, would naturally appear to be much 
palliated ; ; at any rate, it w ‘ould be deemed by multitudes to be 
more excusable. 

I would repeat the question, then, in order that the mind of 
the reader may not pass it by without special consideration : 
Why should we contend about the doctrine of original sin, ei- 
ther imputed or inherent, when all the contention that ever has 
existed or ever will, cannot modify or affect in the least degree 
the sin in question, provided it does really and truly exist? 
Against sin, considered as actual violation of the divine law, we 
may remonstrate, and lift up, like a trumpet, the voice of warn- 
ing, with some hope that it will be heard and obeyed. But 
against original sin, as defined by Turretin, Edwards, and others, 
the Lord of glory himself, with the whole train of prophets, 
apostles, and evangelists, might preach, and no effect in the 
way of repentance, amendment, and forsaking of the sin, could 
be at all expected. Nothing is done or is to be done, which 
can in any degree modify or check it. It descends in the same 
manner and measure to the children of the elect and of repro- 
bates. It begins before all active thought, affection, or volun- 
tary desire; is in its own nature passive, and as inevitable to 
us as the essential attributes of our nature. What then have 
we to do in the way of preaching against it, or of exhorting 
men to repentance and reformation? Nothing. When we 
have told them, then, that their natural state is one in which 
they are destitute of all that positive holiness which is necessary 
to fit them for future happiness ; when we explicitly teach that 
their susceptibilities of impression are such, that, in a world like 
this, they will not only sin, but do nothing of a moral charac- 
ter which is holy ; when we have thus shown them that the 
renewing and sanctifying influences of the Spirit of God are 
absolutely necessary to their salvation ; we have told them all 
with which they can be practically concerned. To urge on 
them a sin of which no one has in any sense an ability to re- 
pent; one of which conscience takes no cognizance; one in 
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regard to which there is no possible hope of amendment and 
reformation—w hat is this but to engage in a desperate business, 
and to waste our efforts on an undertaking which cannot be 
otherwise than fruitless ? 

I acknowledge to the reader, that it is time to bring these 
remarks to a close. But I cannot do this, and (after saying so 
much) I ought not to do this, without noticing in a very brief 
way some few things, that have not yet been brought to view, 
respecting the proper nature of sin. 

t has been advanced, not only in times past, but recently 
and often by one class of theologians in our country, that a pro- 
pensity to sin is not only sinful in itself, but is the only root and 
ground of all actual sin; and this propensity they aver to be 
natural, or connate with our being. 

After what has already been said above, it will not require 
much time here to say all that needs now to be said. I have 
already stated, that so far as our disposition, propensity, bias, 
or inclination to sin, i. e. so far as an aptitude to receive excite- 
ment from objects enticing to sin, is concerned, all of this pro- 
pensity which has been occasioned or formed by our voluntary 


acts of transgression, is, beyond reasonable doubt, a matter of 


guilt on our part. We are now concerned, therefore, only with 
the aptitude to receive these impressions which is native or 
contemporaneous with our nascent being. 

If a predominant disposition to sin, as it is called, is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to sin, (which has often been assert- 
ed) ; and if, moreover, a disposition that may lead to sin is it- 
self a sin in its first or native elements ; then it is incumbent on 
those who defend these positions to tell us how it came to pass, 
that the once pure and holy angels sinned ; and also how the 
once pure and holy Adam sinned. Had they originally a pre- 
dominant native disposition to sin? If so, then they never 
were holy. Did they sin, then; without such a predominant 
disposition? If so, then such a disposition is of course not the 
real and only origin, nor a true account of the origin, of sin. 
It is impossible to proceed one step, therefore, in sound reason- 
ing, by taking such a position, in respect to the origin, or at any 
rate the necessary origin, of sin. 

In the next place, if a disposition to sin, is the cause, and 
only cause, of sin, and also is itself a sin, then what is the cause 
of this last sin? For this must have a cause, as well as any 
other sins. A disposition to sin is surely not without some 
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cause. And thus we come, at once, to an infinite series of 
causes ; or if not, then we come to a series whose first link is 
quite as obscure and inexplicable as its last one would be, aside 
from this theory. Nothing at all, then, is gained by such a 
process. 

Nor will it satisfy inquiring and intelligent minds here, to say 
that the first acts of sin were stngu/ar in their kind, and that no 
others can be like them. If by this be meant, that after the 
first’ act of sin is committed, there can be no other first act of 
sin—this, I suppose, need not be greatly contested. But if it 
be meant, that the sin of Adam differed as to its psychological 
or metaphysical nature or causes from other sins which are 
subsequent, this is neither more nor less than a petitio principit 
in respect to the whole matter in dispute ; and one too which 
few, as I apprehend, will be ready to concede. ‘There is ano- 
ther aspect, however, in which most men versed in the polemics 
of theology will be likely to view such a suggestion. ‘They 
will consider it merely as an expedient, under a pressure, to get 
rid of a difficulty which cannot otherwise be well disposed of, 
and as an attempt rather to throw dust in the eyes of an an- 
tagonist, than manfully and fairly to meet him. 

Besides ; if this mode of reasoning be adopted, the conclu- 
sion that God is the author of sin, will at last appear to be logi- 
cally inevitable. If the aptitude to receive excitement 
from enticing sinful objects, as it exists originally in our nature 
and unaugmented by any vicious habit, be of and in itself a sin, 
then does it inevitably follow of course, that the author of this 
aptitude must be the author of sin. It is not at all like the 
question : Whether God, who is the author of our being as free 
moral agents, must not be the author of our sins too? for in 
this case, our sins are the voluntary product of an agency which 
is free. Our sins, therefore, are properly our own, i. e. our 
own in the proper sense of these words. But in the first case 
stated above, sin is not an exercise of the mind, not a result of 
free will and choice, but an element of our physiological or 
psychological being—a something which came directly from the 
hand of the Creator, without any intervening thought, desire, or 
effort of our own which was in any way concerned with it. 
And although it would be doing injustice to most of those who 
advocate such a theory of sin as the one now under examination, 
to charge them with holding, and directly and avowedly main- 
taining, that God is the author of sin, I do not see how we can 
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avoid the conclusion, that the plain and necessary deductions 
which a truly logical ratiocination must make from premises 
such as theirs, unavoidably lead to the conclusion, that God, the 
author of a nature which is itself a sin, must be the author of sin. 

There are other difficulties, formidable ones too as they appear 
to my mind, which lie in the way, of such a theory as the one 
under examination. It ought to be consistent in its reasonings 
concerning holiness, with its own principles in regard to sin. 
Accordingly it maintains the necessity of a nature or taste or 
faculty, (it is difficult to tell which, so variant are its modes of 
representation, and some of them withal so very indistinct), 
which is physiologically a new creation, by the act of the Holy 
Spirit in the regeneration of the soul, and which is at the same 
time essential to any truly virtuous or holy action on the part of 
man. Of course, therefore, if this view is correct, the com- 
mand to the sinner to make to himself a new heart, and to re- 

ent and believe, is a command to do a work, the performance 
of which does from the very nature of the case supposed, re- 
quire physiological omnipotence. Nor is this all. It would 
seem to render the perpetual presence and aid of the Spirit, as 
every where spoken of and represented by the sacred writers, 
almost, if not altogether, superfluous. A man, in whom a new 
physiological creation has taken place, and who has thus ob- 
tained a new faculty, or a new objective basis of taste, which 
will impart to him at all times a predominant desire to be holy 
and to obey the divine commands—how does he need the con- 
tinual and special aid of the Holy Spirit? At least, how can 
he need it any more than Adam did in Paradise before his fall ? 
To inculcate such views of a new taste, new faculty, new dis- 
position, or whatever it may be called, as these, and then to in- 
sist on the special divine agency of the Spirit in every one of 
all the holy actions or volitions of saints, seems to be at least, a 
very incongruous, if not contradictory, system of religious phi- 
losophy. 

And after all, these are not the only objections to such views. 
What weighs more with me than all, is, that such a view of 
our propensities as makes them to the soul what a sluice of wa- 
ter is toa water-wheel, at once unmakes the image of the living 
God in the soul, and converts us into what is neither more nor 
less than machines ; not indeed mere physical and material ma- 
chines, yet to all intents and purposes the very same thing in a 
psychological respect. We need merely a new term of desig- 
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nation which will characterize another species of machine, viz. 
a moral machine, or (if any one likes it better) a psychological 
machine. If motives ab extra are all which regulate the move- 
ments of the soul in the way of willing and aeting, then, as the 
soul has not any effectual control over these and cannot refuse 
to notice and to feel them—then is the soul as really a machine 
as a water-wheel, or at any rate differs about as much from one, 
as a wind-wheel would from a water-wheel, provided one could 
but inspire a wind-wheel with somewhat of intelligence and 
feeling. Had it these, the wind, in the case supposed, would 
still carry it round as fast and as inevitably as water carries the 
other. 

Let us turn, now, from these various considerations to the 
simple question once more: How much, after all, do the Old 
School and New School differ, in their views respecting the 
real nature of sin? 

If we except, as I always would except, extremists on either 
side, | can in my conscience say, that I do not regard the differ- 
ence between them as amounting to any thing at all essential 
in theology. In philosophizing about the metaphysical nature 
of man, they may differ ; that is, they may and do take different 
courses in order to explain to their own minds certain phenom- 
ena of the human soul and of free agency, which phenomena 
the Scriptures have noticed and recognized, but have not given 
any psychological explanation of them. 

They may differ about the terms which they employ, when 
treating of the subjects that have now been considered. They 
do so; but still the very fact that original sin is distinguished 
from actual sin, and asserted to be a part of our very nature, nota 
part of our voluntary exercises, is of itself evidence—conclusive 
evidence—that actual sin is regarded in the same light by both 
parties. And so far as what is named original sin is concerned, 
the difference is more in terminology than in substance. Both 
agree that man, in his native state and before regeneration, is 
not only destitute of all holiness, but that he has a susceptibility 
of impression or excitement from objects which entice to sin, 
which will certainly lead him to actual sin, and only to this, 
in all his moral acts, before he becomes regenerate. Both agree 
that even infants are in such a state, that they are not only des- 
titute of all positive holiness, but that their susceptibilities or 
aptitudes to receive impressions enticing to sin, are, although yet 
in a nascent and undeveloped state, of such a nature and in such 
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a degree in their germ, that they will, in they fuller-development, 
certainly lead tosin. Both agree therefore, that infants, as well 
as others, must be changed, regenerated, sanctified, i. e. render- 
ed such that they may become actually holy, before they can 
be fitted for the kingdom of heaven. The so called New 
School, so far as I know, no more expects or believes that infants 
can be saved without the grace of God through a Redeemer, 
than does the Old School. Grace it must be that regenerates 
and saves them; for holiness they have not, nor any thing 
which entitles them to a claim of final happiness on the score of 
merit. ‘The work of the Saviour and of his Spirit is not, there- 
fore, in any degree frustrated or denied, in respect to infants, 
provided they are saved at all; which, as I would hope and 
trust I may say, neither party will deny. 

Nor do the New School, when they appeal to what the Sa- 
viour has said respecting little children, believe or pretend, at 
all, that he refers tothem as models in positive holiness. ‘They 
believe that he refers to them as plain and striking examples of 
inactivity in sin, as free from developing, as yet, passions that 
are sinful or lead to sin; and that he commends them, in this 
respect, to the notice and imitation of his disciples. In other 
words, they believe the Savior means to say to his disciples, 
that it is their duty to keep down ambitious and selfish passions, 
and put them to silence, as effectually as they are kept silent 
in infants. ‘This will cost Christians, indeed, many a severe 
contest and long protracted efforts. But the doctrine is not new, 
that we are to take up the cross and to deny ourselves, in order 
that we may be exemplary followers of the Redeemer. 

What is left, then, in regard to the nature of sin, or with re- 
gard to the native condition of men, about which the Old School 
and the New ought to dispute and on account of which they 
ought to divide? No earthly thing, as it seems to me, but just 
terminology, and metaphysical. philosophy in respect to the psy- 
chological developments of man. As to the first, is it a good 
and sufficient ground for alienation, and want of charity, and 
brotherly kindness of feeling? And as to the second, when 
does the church expect that metaphysical philosophy will come 
to be one and the same, the world over? Every generation, 
or at least every century, produces a new system of mental 
philosophy, which first discards, then scorns, and at last ridi- 
cules, all that had gone before, unless indeed there might have 
been in some one, the germ of the new system which becomes 
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dominant. Where is Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
Leibnitz, Wolf, Des Cartes, Locke, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, and 
others? Where will shortly be Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, 
Stewart, Reed, Brown, Jouffroy, and others? Some or all of 
these expected their systems to be immortal, on the ground 
that they fully believed themselves to have discovered the 
truth. All of them have held some truth; but did any one, or 
does any one, discover all truth? And when is this to be fully 
ascertained and set forth in metaphysics ? 

I will not say: Never. I have no right to say this; and 
hardly do I believe it. In the Millenium I would hope men 
will become better metaphysicians than they have been, and 
that they will lean more to the Bible in support of a system of 
truth. Yet the Bible has not taught metaphysics as a science ; 
neither has it taught even theology in this way. Still, there 
is in the Bible a recognition of all the constituent principles of 
our moral nature; and the time will probably come, when 
these, like theology, will be systematized, and be taught more 
plainly and with more success than they have heretofore been. 

Metaphysics, then, in their present state, are not a proper 
ground of division and alienation. among churches; nor are the 
a proper subject of contention in the theological circle. It 
cannot be justified, therefore, that the churches should divide, 
and proscribe each other on such a ground as this. 

What then actually remains here, as a ground of contention ? 
Nothing, I answer again, except certain deductions, dependent 
on terminology merely, or else on metaphysical philosophy. 
But are disputes which mere terminology originates ; or disputes 
which the psychological philosophy of the schools originates ; a 
ground for rending asunder the body of Christ, and making the 
church a spectacle to the world of division and strife? I do 
not—I cannot—believe this ; and I put it to the conscience of 
every sober and pious man in our country, whether he ought to 
believe and admit it. 

Could all parties be persuaded to examine things as inde- 
pendently of names as possible ; could they be brought fully to 
recognize the weakness and imperfection of human nature and 
of the knowledge which men possess ; could they become alto- 
gether obedient to the apostolic injunction to “receive those 
who are weak in the faith,” and this without any “ doubtful 
disputations ;” then peace might speedily return to our churches, 
and the energies now expended on mutually destroying each 
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other’s influence, and defaming and degrading each other, might 
all be turned to diffusing abroad the knowledge of a Saviour’s 
precious name, and preaching the gospel to every creature. 
Is there a Christian who prays that God’s kingdom may come, 
who does not earnestly wish that such a state of things may 
speedily take place, and that the Prince of peace may reign 
over a kingdom whose character, like his own, is peaceful ? 

I am aware that my motives for writing an essay like the 
present may be called in question, and that I may be accused, 
after all, of cherishing party views, and of laboring to promote 
the interests of party. I am also aware, that protestations of 
innocence in respect to such a matter, do not avail much, and 
are of no great importance. A man must be known by his 
fruits. If the tenor of his writings is that of a party-man ; if he 
shews an unwillingness to consider and weigh any arguments 
on the side opposed to that which he has espoused ; if he urges 
considerations adapted to exasperate the spirit of controversy, 
or such as are designed to subject his opponents to contumely 
and reproach or degradation ; then it matters not whether he 
disclaims party views, nor whether he declares his impartiality 
and freedom from party spirit. By our works we must be 
known. And if there is, in the preceding essay, any thing 
which savours of this spirit, or which is conducted on such 
grounds and with such views as these, then I ask the reader to 
forgive me, and to put it to the account of human infirmity. 
But if there is apparent any sincere desire and effort to bring 
forward considerations which are in their nature irenical ; if 
there is any thing adapted to shew that there is no sufficient 
reason for a quarrel among the churches in respect to the points 
under consideration ; if there is any thing which may serve to 
shew, that the parties in contest do not after all differ as to es- 
sentials; then [ beseech the candid and intelligent reader to 
open his ears to this, and to let it have with him all the weight 
which so serious a matter ought to have. 

Unhappily it is becoming a fashion, among one class of wri- 
ters im our country, to contend by using odious appellations. 
Pelagian and Arminian on one side, Fatalist and Bigot on the 
other, are the small change in which not a few of the news-pa- 
per writers and party reviewers abound. How often is one com- 
seg to say of those who employ epithets which they design to 

reproachful, and who shew at the same time that they have 


no proper knowledge of what Pelagius or Arminius held, or 
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what Fatalist and Bigot should be used to designate—how often 
must he say: ‘That the soul be without knowledge, is not 
good!” Michael the archangel did not venture thus to oppose 
the very devil himself. Shall we deal with our brethren and 
fellow Christians more rigidly, than the great “ accuser.of the 
brethren” has himself been dealt with ? 

I am aware after all—and this occasions the deepest sigh that 
I can utter—that even argument comes to be looked upon by 
heated controversialists as designed abuse, and an exposure of 
absurdities in reasoning, as little better than party venom. 
Should the thoughts which I have now thrown before the pub- 
lic come before the minds of such individuals, I do not expect 
their ear or their approbation. Yet I would submit, with pa- 
tience, to any reproach which they may utter ; and wait in silent 
hope that the time of exasperation will soon pass away, and that 
candour and a peaceful spirit may then again claim and exercise 
their rights. In the hour of dangerous sickness ; in the recess- 
es of communion with our own spirits ; on a dying bed ; before 
the bar of God ; it will not be matter of exultation that we have 
been fomenters of strife, nor that we have triumphed over, or 
trampled under foot, the Christian rights of our brethren to think 
and to decide for themselves, in matters pertaining to religious 
faith and doctrine. By his own master each man will ultimately 
stand or fall. And when we know this, and fee) obligated to 
act in accordance with the views which it inspires, we must not 
shrink from our duty, either to gain any applause, or to avoid 
any obloquy, which may be consequent upon our efforts to re- 
store peace and mutual confidence where they have been de- 
stroyed. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tue Oriein or Writinc 1n Greece anp Eeyprt.* 
By the Rev. T. Parker, West Roxbury, Maas. 


Tue origin of all the most useful arts is involved in obscurity. 
The inventors of the Plough and the Loom, of the Ship and 


[* In & note accompanying this article, the author remarks that, io 
investigating the genuineness of the Pentateuch, he bad often been 
embarrassed by the antecedent question concerning the state of letters 
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the Harp, were deified because they were unknown. Ail in- 
ventions were ascribed to the gods, who, as Warburton has wit- 
tily said, “‘ took what there were none to claim, as strays belong 


to the lord of the manor.” ‘The invention of letters is one of 


the most remarkable triumphs of the human mind. ‘To devise 
a score of characters that shall represent the words of one man, 
or of all nations, countless as these words appear, is to render 
an unparalleled service to mankind. It is to invent a process 
whereby the thoughts of a nation shall be embalmed in beauti- 


ful speech, and preserved, without loss of vitality, to the end of 


‘time. 

The inquiry upon the origin of writing is attended with nu- 
merous and great difficulties. ‘The early writers who touch 
upon the subject, were careless, uncritical and notoriously in- 
accurate. Some of them were industrious collectors of facts ; 
others made ingenious arrangements of them, but few, if any, 
decided upon critical principles. Most of them merely reflect 
the current opinion of the market-place or the temple, without 
inquiring whether that opinion was true or false. Among the 
more modern writers, Theory has mostly taken the place of Ob- 
servation ; and conjectures, often fantastic, and sometimes ab- 
surd fill their pages. ‘The most extravagant pretensions as to 
the antiquity of letters have been based on mere rumor or ca- 
price. Tn this inquiry an attempt will be made to investigate 
the origin and early use of letters in Greece and Egypt. 

I. Use oF ALPHABETIC WRITING IN GREECE. 

1. Early use of letters, in books, in Greece. 

It is the commonly received opinion that about 1500 B. C.., 
Cadmus came from Phoenicia, or Egypt, to Greece, bringing 
with him alphabetical letters, which he introduced among the 
people.* Some maintain that the Greeks were previously ac- 





in Egypt in the time of Moses, and so was led into this inquiry. The 
subject is important and interesting not only to the Biblical, but to the 
general scholar.—Eb.] 


* See Jackson’s chronological antiquities, London, 1792—3. Vol. IV. 
In his modest title-page the author says, “In this book all the diffi- 
culties of the Scripture chronology are cleared—the origin of letters, 
fully treated of and explained.” He informs us of the veritable in- 
ventor of letters. It was one Taaut. By a singularly ingenious pro- 
cess, he determines the very year of the great invention, namely, 
2619 before Christ! Reasoning from the use of letters at this date 
among the Phenicians, he concludes the Greeks must have been 
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uainted with letters, and Cadmus merely exchanged them 
br the more convenient Phenician characters, which subse- 
quently prevailed. Others contend, the Greeks had no letters, 
but employed hieroglyphics before the arrival of Cadmus. 
Learned authors are divided upon the question, but it is quite 
singular that no ancient writer, of any authority, ever pretends 
that the Greeks were acquainted with letters before that time. 
There are numerous passages, in which the old Pelasgi* are 
mentioned with applause and veneration ; but the use of letters 
or even of picture writing is never once ascribed to them. 

The most satisfactory method of investigating the origin and 
early use of writing among the Greeks, is perhaps, to commence 
at some era, when letters were well known, and descend 
towards the time of the alleged arrival of Cadmus, noticing the 
state of letters as we proceed. In the time of Herodotus, let- 
ters were in common use, in compositions, both in verse and 
prose. In the year 445 B. C., he read his history at the pub- 
lic games. From the fact that a work of such extent and 





familiar with them long before the time of Cadmus, for how, he asks, 
with unwonted pertinence, could they remain in ignorance of them 
1500 years after the invention? Vol. III. p. 94 sq. p. 102 sq. 

Astle defends the early use of letters in Greece. See the Origin 
and Progress of Writing, Lond. 1794. The same opinion is defended 
by Bouhier in his valuable dissertation on the ancient letters of the 
Greeks and Romans, at the end of Montfaucon’s Palaeographia Grae- 
cae. Francis Wise, one of the most sensible of the English writers 
upon this subject, thinks that they only employed hieroglyphics. See 
his Enquiry concerning the first inhabitants, language, religion, and 
letters of Europe, Oxford, 1758, 4to p. 109. M. de Gebelin, an in- 
genious and learned, but fanciful writer, maintains that writing was 
currently practised, at least as early as the 25th century B.C. See 
his Monde Primitif consideré dans I’ Histoire Naturelle, de la Parole, 
etc. Paris, 1775, 4to p. 423 sq. Lucan (Pharsalia, Lib. III. v. 220), 
ascribes the invention to the Phenicians at a very early age. 

Phoenices primi, famae, si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris, 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 
Noverat, et saxis tantum volucrisque famaeque 
Sculptaque servabant magicas animalia linguas. 

* See Wolfii Proleg. ad Homerum, Vol. I. Ch. XIIL, who makes 
the above statement. The remark of Diod. Sic. Lib. V. p. 328 of 
Rhodoman’s edition (fol. 1604), though often misunderstood, is no 
exception to this remark. See also Lib. III. p. 200 at bottom. 


SECOND SERIES, VOL. IJ. NO. III. 10 
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character was thus publicly read, it is safe to infer that writing 
was not common. Bat this inference is of little importance in 
the present question. Some years after this event, viz. 403 
B. C., the Athenians for the first time received the present al- 
phabet of twenty-four letters.* It is said that in the fifth and 
sixth century B. C., Epicharmus of Sicily and Simonides of 
Coos had completed the alphabet by the invention of some new 
letters. ‘These letters were arranged in the present order by 
Callistratus, and as it appears were first received at Samos. 
This is called the Ionian alphabet, and is the same that the 
‘Athenians begun to use, 403 B.C. The two long vowels 
were not used before this date at Athens. 

Thespis the dramatist, is thought to have flourished about 
536 B. C., and Susarion a little before him, but it is highly im- 
probable that their plays were ever written.t The first of the 
Attic comic writers mentioned by Aristotle performed their 
pieces about 484 B. C., eight years before the time of Xerxes. 
There is no mention of Attic writers before this date, says Wolf, 
who is an oracle in matters of this sort,—whose authority is 
not destroyed by the circumstances of that age, or by the silence 
of the most approved and valuable writers. 

The laws of Solon were promulgated about 594 B.C. They 
were written on tables of wood in the boustrophedon style, (that 
is, in lines running alternately from left to right or from right to 
left,) and enclosed in an oblong box in such a manner that they 
could be turned round and all parts presented to the eye. Such 
was the rude material employed in recording the laws of the 
most flourishing city of Greece at the commencement of the 
sixth century. Were letters at that time applied to merely lit- 
erary purposes? Solon composed in prose as well as in verse, 
and since the former could not be preserved in the memory so 
well as the latter, it is probable writing was then a little used 
in private compositions. 

To go back still farther we find the laws of Zaleucus were 
written about 664 B. C. according to Eusebius.t 

Clement of Alexandria$ calls him the first law-giver ; un- 





* See Bouhier ubi sup. § 66. Wolf ubi sup. Ch. XVI. Eusebius 
Chron. ad Olymp. XCIIIL. 4. 


t Bentley’s Epistle of Phalaris. 
{ Eusebius Chronicon ad Olymp. XXIV. Wolf, Ch. XVII. 
§ Stromat. Vol. I. p. 309, cited by Wolf. He says Minos wrote laws, 
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doubtedly he was the first who gave writtenlaws. There is no 
evidence to prove that letters were used by the Greeks before 
his time, in composing literary works. Indeed it is highly proba- 
ble that public laws would be written long before letters were 
used in more private works. From the time of Lycurgus and 
the age following, not a book, poem or epistle, says Wolf, has 
come down to us, nor any credible notice, or allusion to a book 
written during that period or before it. All the laws, decisions 
and oracles, the relics of olden times, are to be regarded as oral 
precepts, which there is no reason to believe were written in 
the age of their alleged publication. Some of them are not 
genuine, for it was the yice of the Greek writers to refer many 
modern institutions to their most ancient legislators. In the early 
ages, laws were published in the form of verses; and even in 
the time of Aristotle this custom still prevailed among the Aga- 
thyrsi. Now if letters were not used to record public laws in 
the ninth and eighth century, it is not probable they were used 
immediately after that age in writing books. A considerable 
time must needs elapse before they could be generally applied 
to this latter use. 

But in reply to all this, the poems of Homer are cited as 
conclusive evidence of the earlier use of writing. But Homer 
never mentions alphabetic characters, and never makes the most 
distant allusion to writing by letters or hieroglyphics. We can- 
not infer the existence of the art from any passage of his writings ; 
and since they make allusions to almost every art or sience, or 
national custom known at that time, or at least lead us to infer 
them, it becomes probable that the art of writing was utterly 
unknown to him.* Occasions occur which render it indispen- 
sable to speak of Jetters if they were known to him. A monu- 
ment is erected, but it bears no inscription. The carefully- 
wrought shield, the work of a celestial artist, contains neither 
letter nor hieroglyphic. The warriors “ make their mark,” on 
the lots to be cast into the helmet, but they write no name. 
The ancient writers upon Homer, says Wolf, did not suppose he 


and others ascribe written laws also to Lycurgus, but they speak 
loosely, and it is unfair to press their words for a sense it is evident 
they were not intended to possess. Clement however says distinctly, 
the laws of Minos were written in letters of brass. He also thinks 
that tragedies were invented in that age! ! 


* Wolf, p. 80. sq. 
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was seein with letters ; and in the Scholia which the indus- 
trious Eustathius has appended to his poems, it is never supposed 
he could write. Josephus in a famous passage,* says expressly 
that Homer wrote nothing.- In all his works, says Wolf, the 
word book, writing, reading, letters, never once occurs; of so 
many thousand verses, not one was intended for reading, all for 
hearing alone. If Telemachus or Penelope could have written 
a letter, we should have had no Odyssey, said Rousseau. 

The opinion that Cadmus brought letters to Greece, rests 
mainly on the authority of Herodotus.t But other ancient 
writers differ from him upon this point. Aeschylus attributes 
the invention to Prometheus ; some to Cecrops, to Linus, to 
Orpheys ; some to Simonides, and others to Palamades. Eu- 
ripides ascribes the invention of all the letters to him.{ In the 
time of Herodotus, it was by no means decided who was the 
inventor of letters, or who had introduced them to Greece. 
Herodotus says in that celebrated passage, given above, that 
“the Phenicians who came with Cadmus brought learning to 
the Greeks, and letters also, which the Greeks did not possess 
before, as it seems tome.”’ Here he seems to imply that others 
differed from him upon this point. He goes so far as to add 
that he has seen “ Cadmean letters in the temple of Ismean 
Apollo.”” Of course they must have been very old, in his time 
—a thousand years, say some. He inserts some of these “‘ Cad- 
mean”’ sentences in his work. But instead of bearing marks of 
an age three or four centuries before the Trojan war, they are, 
as Wolf acutely remarks, only imitations of the Homeric style, 








* Against Apion. 1.2. The story that Phemius instructed Ho- 
mer in letters isa sheer fable. So is that about Pronapis, in Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Lib. IV. Homer indeed uses the word yeage», but never 
in its proper or more modern sense of to write. Thus the writers of 
the tenth century A. C. used the verb to shoot, but no one supposes 
from this, they were acquainted with the use of fire arms. 


+ Lib. V. 58. 


t Mountfaucon, ubi sup. Int. p. XV. says Pisistratus, (who died 
about 527, B. C.) had a very great Library at Athens. It may be true, 
but a Score of volumes would have been a great library at that time. 
He adds,—following Gellius as before,—that Xerxes carried them away, 
(What could that barbarian do with Greek Books ?) and Seleucus Ni- 
cator restored them! But Strabo—whom he cites in the same page 
—says Aristotle was the first to collect a library, and taught the kings 
of Egypt to follow his example. 
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if there is any thing adulterated in the Orphic verses. These 
inscriptions were probably written in an unusual and ancient 
character—specimens of which are still extant—and Herodotus, 
a man of easy faith, yielding to the instructions of the priests, 
readily referred them to the'time of Cadmus. It is quite re- 
markable, as Wolf has said, if the story of Cadmus is so ancient 
as some pretend, that none of the Greek or Latin poets should 
make use of it. Their silence is the more remarkable as the 
rest of his history gave occasion for such noble compositions. 

The conclusion must be that in the time of Herodotus, there 
were various traditionary accounts of the origin of letters in 
Greece. He followed what appeared to him the most satis- 
factory. We have then no reason to believe that Cadmus 
brought letters to Greece, fifteen-hundred years before Christ, 
for the account itself is uncertain, and the subsequent history of 
the land, shows no vestige of letters for many centuries after 
that date. ‘The first trace of letters used in writing, in Greece, 
is found in the laws of Zaleucus, in the seventh century. They 
are said to have been written in Brass. Shortly after, in the 
times of Arion, Pittacus, and Sappho, letters were used in 
works of Art. But even in the age of Solon, writing was in 
a rude state, though it was more or less extensively used in 
private works. 

2. The use of letters on Grecian coins. 

It is probable letters were used on coins before they were 
applied to literary purposes, or even to record laws. Yet the 
first coins, it appears, had no letters upon them: they were es- 
timated by weight. ‘The Aes, the Talent and the Shekel, are 
names of certain weights. Coins are still preserved in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, which bear no figure or inscription of any 
kind. It is not known to what king, what city, or what age 
they are to be referred, but doubtless some of them are very 
ancient. Afterwards the coins bore an emblematic figure, e. g. 
an Ox, like the ancient money of Athens; a Dove, like that of 
Sicyon, or a Hare, as the ancient coins of Rhegium. Then let- 
ters were added to the emblematic device, to designate the city, 
king or magistrate. At first, these inscriptions consisted of a 
single letter,—the initial of the state, or ruler. Then, two or 
three letters, and finally the name was written at length. Some 
ancient coins present a picture of remarkable events—a battle 
or atreaty. By this, we can determine their country, and 
their age. The ancient coins are valuable as they shed light 
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on the history of art, and furnish important aid in investigating 
the origin of letters. But in recurring to this source of infor- 
mation, two things should be kept in mind, viz. that it is probable 
the most ancient coins have perished, and again that many coins 
which pretend to a great antiquity, are spurious productions of 
alate age. ‘To this class belong all such as bear the name, or 
head of Cadmus, Homer, Pythagoras, Minos, Midas, Ancus and 
Pittacus, which it is well known were forged a few centuries 
after the christian era.* 

There are some coins whose genuineness is not to be called 
‘jn question, which are by some writers referred to a great an- 
tiquity, many centuries before the date above assigned for the 
origin of letters in Greece.t There are some Grecian coins 
whose date can never be fixed beyond a doubt, for it cannot be 
shown to what city or country they belong. But in most cases 
an approximation more or less satisfactory may be made to the 
age of any coin which bears an inscription in letters. In this 
inquiry, those ancient brass coins, which have no letters upon 
them are to be rejected, since they shed no light upon the ori- 
gin or antiquity of writing. 

There are others bearing inscriptions in language and charac- 
ter of the old [talian tribes,—the Oscans, the Samnites, the 
Etruscans,—which deserve notice in this inquiry. Some of them 
are found in the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and great 
antiquity is claimed for them. ‘The inscription usually reads 
from right to left, a circumstance which is deemed by some a 
proof of their great age. But this style of writing continued in 
use among certain tribes, until a late epoch ; for there are coins 
with inscriptions in the retrograde style, whose modernness is 
determined by the head of Tiberius Caesar which they bear.t 
There are many Etruscan, Samnite and Oscan coins, still ex- 
tant, from the first and second centuries before Christ, bearing 





* See Spanhiem de Praestantia et Usu Nummorum. Vel. I. Diss. 
VIII. ch. 12. Also, [Schachmann’s ?] Catalogue raisonnée d’ un Col- 
lection des Medailles (Leipsic ?] 1774, 4to p. 13, and Eckhel Doctri- 
na Nummorum veterum Vol. I. Proleg. p.9. Those marked with 
the head of Phido the Argive bear marks of a spurious origin. 


+ Bernardus in his Alphabetum Graecum maintains they are at least 
as old as the sixteenth century B. C. 


t Eckhel ubi sup. Ch. XVII. § 2. Some coins bear inscriptions 
written alternately from right to left and from left to right. 
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similar inscriptions. Etruscan books were written backwards, 
from right to left, in the time of Lucretius. 

Non Tyrrhena retro volventum carmina frustra 

Indicia occultae Divum percurrere mentis. 

It may not be amiss to say a word in passing, upon some 
particular coins alleged to be very ancient. ‘There is one with 
an inscription in the Samnite character ; on one side is a female 
head armed with a helmet. This devise is common on Samnite 
coins, and it is a suitable emblem of the Beauty and Strength 
of the state. On the revérse is a young man on his knees 
holding a pig; on either side of him stand two soldiers, each 
holding a small staff in his hand. Some have pretended that 
this coin is very ancient, but fortunately its exact age may be 
accurately determined. It is evident from the figures, that the 
coin was designed to commemorate a treaty, or alliance, where 
a pig was slain with the customary solemnities. When was 
the treaty made ; and on what occasion? Some of these coins 
bear the name of C. Papius Mutilus, Imp. Now some of the 
old historians affirm* that C. Papius Mutilus [or Mutilius] was 
the leader of the Samnites in the Marsic or social war, about 
ninety years before Christ. ‘The treaty commemorated is the 
alliance formed by the Italian states with the design of obtain- 
ing the right of citizenship from the Romans. Cicero refers to 
this treaty, and says a young nobleman held a pig on the occa- 
sion, at the command of the leader.+ 

The celebrated coins of Nuceria, Buxentum and Suessa, and 
Tarentum, are thought by some to be very ancient, but when 
critically examined we find no coin from Italy or Sicily, older 
than the seventh or eight century before Christ. It is true the 
famous Messanian coins marked Dankle{ could not have been 
executed after the years 470 B. C.§ since the name of the city 


* See the classic authorities in Oliviero, Saggio, etc. Vol. II. p. 57, 
as cited by Eckhel. 


t See Eckhel ubi sup. vol. I. p. 104. See also some acute remarks 
on these nations in Neibuhr’s History of Rome, Vol [. p. 60 sq. 
American edition. 


t Zancle was the name of the place, but the ancient Dorians with 
the Chaldees frequently wrote D for Z. The use of this letter, 
a manifest Doricism, is to us conclusive evidence, that the coin is not 
older than the eighth century B.C. See Eckhel I. 219. 


§ The date affirmed for the conquest of Zancle, Pausanias, Lib. IV, 
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was then changed to Messana ; but there is no reason to place 
their origin far before the above date. 

Some of the coins of Rhegium are often referred to the eighth 
century before Christ. One coin deserves particular notice, on 
account of the claims sometimes made for it. On one side it 
bears the name Recinon (Rhegium), and a Hare running. On 
the other, a man in a Chariot drawn by a single horse. Buta 
passage of Julius Pollux* affords an easy explanation, for it 
states that Anaxilas, a king of that city who died about 476 
B. C., introduced Hares to that cowntry, where they were not 
indigenous, conquered in the Olympic games, and inscribed a 
Hare and a Chariot on his coins. 

To return to Greece proper. -In the time of Homer we find 
no coined money, and nothing which leads a critic to infer its 
existence. Everything on the contrary opposes the supposi- 
tion that money was known in his time. Oxen are often men- 
tioned as the standard of value, though some have maintained 
that money with the figure of an ox was meant ;} but this sup- 
position is gratuitous. Wine was bought with Oxen, Brass, and 
Iron. In a word, there was no “ medium of commerce ;” Trade 
was only Barter.t 

According to the common chronology, Theseus began his 
reign about 1235 B. C., and Plutarch says he stamped money 
with the figure of an Ox. But the statement is incredible, for 
if money were at all known to the Greeks, in his time, it must 





p- 260, viz. the twenty-ninth Olympiad, is notoriously incorrect. See 
Diodorus Sic. Lib. VI. p. 266, 281, Herodotus, Lib. VII. c. 165. 
* Lib. V. Ch. XII. § 75. as cited by Eckhel, Vol. I. p. 177. 
+ See Goguet de I’ Origine des Lois, etc. Vol. II. Ep. 11. Lib. IV. 
Ch. IV. p. 286 sq. 
t Il. VII. 472 sq. 
"EvSev ig oivifovto xagnxowrtes ‘Ayasoi 
“Alhot pév xodxd, thor F attav odigw 
“Alhot 58 guvoig, uAdov 5” avtoios Boscow 
“Aiko: 5° avdganddecat. 
See also XXIII. 10. Od. L. 430. It is true Euripides, Cyclop. v. 
159, makes Ulysses promise money, but this is a jest, or a mistake, a 
nod of the poet, to which there are many parallels in Virgil, e. g. 
fEneid, IT. 313. 
Exoritur clamorque virum, clangorque tubarum. 


Homer uever mentions the trumpet. 
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have been common in the age of Homer, and would be mention- 
ed in his writings. Besides Plutarch, conscious of the mistakes 
and confusion in his life of Theseus, begs the reader to make 
allowance for the stories of antiquity. But even if the truth of 
Plutarch’s statement is admitted, it does not affect the present 
question, for his money makes no claim to an inscription in let- 
ters. 

But Lycurgus found money at Sparta in the ninth century 
B. C., for he excluded from circulation all gold and silver coins. 
But it is highly probable, the money he excluded, with that he 
permitted to circulate, consisted of pieces of a certain weight, 
and not of coined metal. His own money was estimated by 
weight and not by tale.* Solon lived in the latter part of the 
seventh and the beginning of the sixth century B.C. He found 
coined money in common use at Athens. The severity of 
his laws against “ uttering spurious money,” shows the extent 
of the evil and the commonness of coins, at his time. Now 
since the coins of Zancle and other cities in the Greek colonies, 
date back to this period and perhaps before it, it is highly probable 
that coins with written inscriptions were current in Greece some 
time before Solon. Eckhel, the most learned, acute and critical 
writer upon this subject, with whom we are acquainted, thinks 
metal was first coined in Greece, about the era of the Olympi- 
ads, and adds that all attempts to carry back the origin of coins 
with written inscriptions in Greece, beyond this date, are begun 
in error, and will end in disappointment. 

Herodotust ascribes the invention of gold and silver coins to 
the Lydians, and perhaps he is right ; but little reliance it seems, 
ought to be placed on such random assertions. Pliny says the 
Romans received brass money from Numa ;{ but in another 
place, that Servius first coined brass, and that silver money was 
not used till after the defeat of Pyrrhus.¢ Pliny the younger, 
says Cadmus, first coined gold, and Ionas (Itonus?) brass. Some 
authors refer the origin of money to Phido the Argive, as hei is 








* See the ‘Pseudo-Plato in Eryxias. Vol. I. p. 900 of Steph. 
+ Lib. I. ¢. 94. t H.N. Lib. XXXIV. 1. 


§ H.N. XXXIIL. 13. The Italian tribes, including the Romans, 
unlike other nations, coined brass before the simpler metals were 
used. The language still bears marks of the brazen age, e. g. aes for 
money, aerarium treasury, aes alienum debt, vir aeratus a moneyed 
man, ete. ete. 
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commonly called, who died about 854 B.C. But all these 
accounts rest mainly upon conjecture,and are of no authority. 
The oldest coins which have reached us from Greece proper 
are those of Amyntas I. of Macedonia. ‘They belong to the 
sixth century B. C.* 

3. Use of letters in Greek inscriptions. 

One source remains yet to be examined; the various in- 
scriptions on funeral, religious and national monuments. It has 
already been observed that such inscriptions were unknown to 
Homer.+ But Plutarch in his life of ‘Theseus says that Hero 
erected a pillar on the Isthmus, and inscribed it with two verses, 
to distinguish the boundaries of Peloponnesus and Tonia. But 
since we find no mention of letters, and no allusion to them in 
the time of Homer, so long after Theseus, we may safely con- 
clude that this is one of the numerous passages, in which this 
uncritical writer has not succeeded in “ taking from fable its 
extravagance, nor in uniting popular names with credible histo- 
ry.’{ Strabo speaks of this pillar, and says it stood till the time 
of Codrus (who died 1070 B. C.), when it was destroyed. 


* Eckhel I. Proleg. p.9. There are coins of Philip II. (died 358 
B. C.) which are often erroneously referred to Philip I. (died 581 B. 
C.) Eckhel divides the history of coins into five epochs. 

I. From unknown times to Alexander [. of Macedonia, 462 B. C. 
Coins of this epoch are few and very rude, and contain but few let- 
ters in the inscriptions. 

II. To the reign of Philip II. 

III. To the overthrow of the Roman Republic. 

IV. To the times of Hadrian. 

V. To Gallienus. 


+ Ovid, in speaking of ancient times, mentions tombs with inserip- 
tions, 
Tumulo quoque nomen habente, 
Inferias dederat cum fratribus Hector inanes. 


Met. Lib. XII. 2. See also XI. 429. But here he makes a very na- 
tural mistake, see Feithius on the Homeric Antiquities, Lib. 1. Ch. 
XIV. and Lib. IV. Ch. VIII. 1X. and XVII. in Gronovius’ Thesau- 
rus Gr. Vol. VI. Col. 3746 sq. 





t Josephus, a far graver historian than Plutarch, makes a still 
greater mistake, for he says, in the time of Adam two pillars were 
erected to convey to posterity certain astronomical discoveries made 
by Seth. This is not all; he says one of them “ remains in the land 
of Siriad to this day.” Antiq. Book I. Chap. IL. § 3, at the end. 
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The testimony of these writers is very dubious in this matter, 
for the oldest of them lived more than eleven centuries after the 
time when the pillar is alleged to have been destroyed, and one 
confessedly derived his information from very suspicious sources,* 
and entreats his reader’s allowance for the tales of antiquity. 
A sagacious reader is at no loss, in such cases. 

There is an inscription found in the ruins of Amycla in Laco- 
nia, which is supposed by some to be the most ancient docu- 
ment in the Greek language. Some refer it to the ninth or the 
twelfth century before Christ. An account of it may be seen 
in Gebelin, and in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
There are two tables, one evidently much older than the other. 
Both contain a list of priestesses who officiated in the temple, 
with the number of years their service continued. Both are 
written in the ancient Greek character, and are to be read al- 
ternately from left to right and from right to left. In one of 
them the two long vowels are supplied by the corresponding 
short vowels; / is doubled toexpress 4. The Genitive in ov 
never occurs on the first table. ‘These circumstances, at first 
view, lead one to ascribe a very high antiquity to the monu- 
ment. Even Wolf, who doubted its antiquity, did not see clear- 
ly any decisive argument to be drawn from the monument it- 
self. With him, the external objection prevailed, and he re- 
jected its claims ; ; and certainly, few who are acquainted with 
the history of art in Greece, will be ready to refer this to the 
twelfth century B. C.; and when we consider how few traces 
of writing we can find even in the seventh century, it shows a 
very uncritical hardihood, to place this in the ninth without the 
most convincing evidence for the fact. But there are decisive 
internal arguments against the antiquity of the stone. On the 
most modern of these tables a system of notation similar to that 
of the Romans is followed. 4 stands for ten, 442 for thirty, 
etc. This shows it cannot be very ancient. On the other, the 
letters of the alphabet are used as numerals, their value de- 
pending on their place in the alphabet; e. g. 4 one, B two, 
/ ten, etc. /4 eleven, etc. Now it is well known that there 
were not the same letters in the most ancient Greek alphabet 
as at the present. The following were the first ten, viz. 





* See Plutarch, in the beginning of his life of Theseus; also 
Heeren on the sources of Plutarch’s information, in the Commentall. 
Nauticies, Soc. Gott. 
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ABTAEF* OIK A. Kt is admitted that Z and # 
L8 2.4.8.6. 7.8.9 be 

were added later by Simonides.t There may still exist some 
doubt as to F’, but it will not affect the present argument. If 
Fis rejected, ‘the argument will be still stronger. Now in this 
inscription I is the “numeral for ten, K for twenty, etc. and 
hence it follows that the author of it was acquainted with the 
new letters Z and H, though he does not have occasion to use 
the numerals for which they stand, otherwise J is not the tenth, 
but the eighth letter, if F' is admitted, or the seventh if it is re- 
jected. This inscription, therefore, is evidently later than the 
time of Simonides, who flourished in the latter part of the sixth 
century before Christ. The author of the inscriptions appears 
to have imitated the ancient style of writing from right to left, 
and vice versa, but to have forgotten the ancient notation. 
Nemesis is never asleep. 

There is another inscription, written in the alternate way, ac- 
companied by a sculpture in bas-relief, representing a young 
man offering thanks to God. ‘The inscription is ‘“‘ Mantheus, 
the son of Aithos, gives thanks to Jove for his victory in the 
Pentathlum,” etc.{ Extravagant pretensions have been made 
respecting the antiquity of this stone, but they are without 
foundation. For the Greeks were ignorant of bas- relief, says 


. It may be doubted by some that the E olie Diganma ever made 
part of the ancient alphabet, but it occurs in the celebrated Delian in- 
scription, on many of the Italian coins, and in the Roman alphabet, 
which is evidently derived from the Greek. This character was 
probably pronounced variously by different tribes, sometimes like our 
H and sometimes like F. Its most ancient form may have been H, 
and we find it in this shape in the first inscription on the Sigean Mar- 
ble. Finally the present sign of the aspirate took its place, and the 
F ceased to be a character in the common alphabet of the Greeks, but 
was still used in notation. A character called Episema now takes its 
place in notation, and stands for six, which was formerly the value 
of F. 

+ Pliny, H. N. Lib. VII. ch. 56, says Z, H, ® and 2 were added 


by Simonides, but Aristotle whom he cites, says 4 B I’ 4 E ZI K, 
12345678 


etc. formed the ancient alphabet, while @ and X were added by Epi- 
charmus who lived in the fifth century B.C. Now the argument is 
irresistible if either of these statements is followed. On the use of 
Faw, Sanpi and Koppa, see Spanheim, ubi sup. Vol. I. p. 92. 


t This inscription was found by Tourneforte at Delos, on the base 
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Winkelman, till 580 B.C. The Pentathlum was not established 
till 496 B. C., and the Genitive formation in ov was not used 
till the third century B. C.* Thus its alleged antiquity van- 
ishes in a moment. 

A celebrated inscription, though not in the Greek language, 
was discovered at Herculaneum. It is graven on the surface 
and edge of a stone table which served as an altar of libations. 
This also has been referred to a great antiquity. There are no 
means by which its exact age can be ascertained in the present 
state of the history of that city, but the letters are similar to those 
on the Italian coins of the third and fourth century B. C.t+ 

From all that has been said, it appears there is no reason to 
believe letters were introduced to Greece before the ninth or 
eight century before our era. ‘The early accounts of their origin 
rest on such an uncertain basis that they cannot safely be trusted. 
Fact and fable are so closely united in them that they cannot 
be separated. 


of astatue. It has been published by Montfaucon and by Gebelin, 
ubi sup. p. 475. In common letters it reads thus: 


Mayvideog Avtov ev~ 

-mne wll Letoigay— 

vine mevtadioy 
eulitie’> 


* See Chishull, Antiq. Asiat. p. 49. Spanheim, ubi sup. Vol. I. 
p. 115. 


+ See it in Gebelin ubi sup. Montfaucon said that in his time, nothing 
had been found among the Greek marbles older than two Athenian 
inscriptions which were written about 450 B. C., ubi sup. Lib. II. c. 
10, p. 134. Yet Pausanias cited in Jackson, ubi sup. Vol. III. p. 185, 
says the ark in which Cypselus was coneealed by his mother was in- 
scribed with Hexameter verses written in the antique character, in 
boustrophedon. Pausanias thinks they were written by Evhemerus, 
834 B.C. This story is a good match for the leaden Codex of the 
Works and Days of Hesiod, which the same accurate observer saw at 
a fountain in Boeotia. The wondering historian however adds in the 
former case, that he could not read them, the letters were so much de- 
faced by time. Lib IX. 31. p. 771. The credulity of the Greeks is a 
proverb. “Graeculorum est,” says Scaliger with equal justice and 
severity, “mentiri et falsa veris effingere.” It is wonderful, says 
Pliny,to what a degree Greek credulity has proceeded. There is no 
lie so shameless that it lacks a voucher. “ Tribuo illis literas; do 
multarum artium disciplinam. testimoniarum religionem et fidem, 
nunquam ista natio coluit.” Cicero, Oratio pro Flaccum. § 4. 
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Ancient writings, coins and monuments do not authorize the 
belief that letters were known to the inhabitants of Greece, Italy 
or the adjacent islands, anterior to the eighth century, certainly 
not before the ninth century B. C. Perhaps the Asiatic Greeks 
preceded the Europeans in all the arts; but Homer, who was 
probably connected with them by birth, and who was certainly 
familiar with all their customs and manners, never alludes to the 
use or existence of letters, or even of hieroglyphical characters. 
But’ on the contrary he leads us directly to infer that he and 
his countrymen were ignorant of alphabetical signs. 

Il. Use or vetrrers 1n Eeypr. 

1. There are no Egyptian coins now extant which belong 
to times before Alexander the Great.* But the want of coins is 
abundantly supplied by other sources of information. Numerous 
rolls of papyrus, of uncertain antiquity, have been found in the sar- 
cophagi, and under the bandages of the mummies. Dr. Youngt 
published several Greek papyri. They are valuable and curious, 
and are unquestionably far olderthan any MS. previously known 
to be extant. But the oldest of them does not date earlier than 
the second century B. C. 

2. Champollion found a roll of Papyrus at Aix in the col- 
lection of M. Sallier, containing a history of the wars of Sesostris, 
or Rameses, who reigned in the fifteenth century B.C. It pro- 
fesses to be written in the ninth year of his reign.t 


* Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature, Lond. 1823. 


+ See Champollion, Lettres Ecrites d’ Egypte et de Nubie, Paris, 
1833, p. 21,22. Greppos’ Essay on the Hieroglyphic System, American 
translation, p. 176 sq. It is not for us to go behind M. Champollion and 
inquire if he really has in his hands a MS. written 3300 years before the 
date of his own work. We must abide by his decision. He promises to 
examine the MS. after his return from Egypt. We are ignorant of 
the result. 


t Madame Barbier de Longpres (cited by Eckhel IV. Ch. L, who 
calls her virago ornatissima,) fancies she had in her possession a 
coin of one of the old Pharaohs, Diod. Sic. Lib, I. 78, says there 
were ancient laws relating to base money. But this probably was 
not coined money but bullion, which was estimated by weight. It 
does not appear the Egyptians had any coins in the time of Cambyses, 
for he introduced Darics. The mythological coins with the image of 
the gods 

“ Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis,” 


belong to the time of the Roman emperors. The same may be said 
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3. Egyptian monuments with inscriptions are abundant. 
But in this inquiry all monuments, which contain inscriptions 
written entirely in pictures, like the Mexican writings (if any 
such are found in Egypt) must be rejected. They shed no 
light on the origin of letters, though they show bow men con- 
tinued to dispute with them. This inquiry must be limited to 
the alphabetic writing. 

Alphabetic inscriptions occur frequently on ancient Egyptian 
monuments.* ‘Their genuineness is beyond dispute. Some of 
these monuments with inscriptions were erected between 161 
A. C. and 332 B. C. In these the proper names are written 
in alphabetic characters.+ 

On an alabaster vase is the name of Xerxes, who lived at 
least 460 B. C., with another inscription in the wedge-shaped 
character, still found in the ruins of Persepolis.{ ‘This monu- 
ment is supposed to be contemporary with Xerxes. ‘The name 
of Psammeticus is found on several monuments written in al- 
phabetic characters. He lived 605 B. C., or if the first of 
that name is meant, 645 B. C., and the inscriptions were con- 
temporary. Still further, the names of Petubastis, Osorthus 
and Psammus, (as the Greeks called them) have been found on 
funeral monuments, which were erected during the life-time of 
one of these kings, and have therefore at the lowest calculation, 
a date as old as 870 B. C.§ _— Sesonchis, (Shishak in Scripture,) 
also occursin the alphabetic character. They reigned about 
1000 B. C.|| But there are monuments still more ancient, with 
alphabetic inscriptions which were executed under the reign of 
the Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty, which ends, according 
to Manetho, about the time of the Trojan war. There are also 
some from the eighteenth dynasty, about 1800 B. C.4 

Rameses is an illustrious name in the history of the world, as 
well as in that of Egypt. His name is often found on those 
old monuments, and his conquests are detailed with great 


of all the coins of cities or provinces ; they all bear the image and 
superscription of some one of the Caesars. 


* See the alphabets in Champollion’s Grammaire Egyptienne, 
Part I. Paris, 1835. 


+ See Champollion, Precis du Systeme Hieroglyphique, Par. 1824, 
Chap. VIII. p. 175 sq. 

t Ibid. p. 1983—196.  § Ibid. p. 196—203. | Ibid. 208—213. 

1 Ibid. p. 212—217 sq. 
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minuteness. ‘There are three of this name who are known to his- 
tory. But the great Rameses, whose exploits are celebrated in 
these monuments, is called Sethosis by Manetho, Sesoosis by 
Diodorus Siculus, and Sesostris by Herodotus and Strabo. He 
lived about 1500 B. C.* The temples and monuments that 
he erected are still very numerous in Egypt, and contain beau- 
tiful bas-reliefs and long inscriptions setting forth the extent of 
his conquests and the glory of his reign.t Champollion men- 
tions many other old Egyptian kings whose names he has 
rescued from oblivion and restored to a place in authentic histo- 
ry, and adds, “ It is proved by reading the names of all these 
Pharaohs, that the sacred writings of the Egyptians, the writ- 
ing called hieroglyphic was phonetic [or alphabetic] during the 
greater part of the first reigns of the eighteenth dynasty, that is 
to say, in the eighteenth century before the christian era.” 
Again: “It is under the reign of the Pharaohs of this dynasty, 
that we must ‘plac* the most brilliant epoch of the Egyptian 
monarchy. ‘The first princes of this time expelled from lower 
and a portion of middle Egypt, those foreign hordes, known 
under the name of shepherds, and whom the Egyptians called 
Hyksos, that is, shepherd-captives.§ They restored their lib- 
erty, laws and religion, to a portion of the Egyptian nation, 
which for several centuries had groaned under the tyranny of 
these barbarians. It is also to kings of this family that Thebes 
owes all the splendor, which now, though in ruins, strikes trav- 
ellers with admiration and awe. ‘The vast palaces and temples 
of Karnac, Luxor, and Medina-Tabou, of Kourna, those which 
still exist at Memnonium, and Medamond, were built and 
adorned under the reign of these princes. These are the works, 
which prove to a certainty the high antiquity of Egyptian civili- 
zation and the high degree of advancement, that the arts and 
sciences attained in these ages far from us. These prove irrefu- 
tably that the Egyptians preceded other celebrated nations, and 
this historic antiquity will henceforth repose on an unshaken 
foundation, for it is based on public monuments, whose testimo- 





—————— —. $s - — 


* Ibid, p. 212—225. 
+ Champollion, Lettres, etc. Lettre 14 and 18. 
t Precis, p. 242. 


§ See the interesting chapter in Ammon’s Fort bildung des Chris- 
tenthum, on the Mosaic age according to the accounts of heathen his- 
torians. 
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ny cannot be refuted, and the most considerable of which, the 
great palace at Karnac,—continued, enlarged and adorned, for 
eleven centuries,—bears successively in its various parts, the roy- 
al legends of the greatest princes who have reigned in Egypt, 
from Amenophis I., of the eighteenth dynasty (about 1800 
B.C.)* to Psammeticus and others, kings of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty. 

These relics of olden time corroborate the testimony of Ma- 
netho, and fully establish the fact that eighteen hundred years 
before the Christian era, the art of alphabetic writing on stone 
was practised and carried to a degree of perfection which was 
never surpassed even in the palmy days of Greek-Egyptian art. 
The scanty remnants of Egyptian art, which have reached us 
from the twentieth century B. C., an age, of which they are the 
only survivors, except traditions which it is as impossible to verify 
as to refute—show by the comparative rudeness both of the 
sculptures and the inscriptions, that the arts were then in their 
infancy. Writing was probably passing from the picture to the 
alphabetic letter.t The manuscripts which have come down 
from ages not much later, afford a positive proof, not only that 
these characters can be used in writing books, but that they 
actually were so used. But even if it could be proved that 
these manuscripts are spurious, the fact of the existence of man- 
uscripts in the seventeenth or eighteenth century B. C. is es- 
tablished by the representations of writers, and all their usual 
implements, still extant in the old bas-reliefs.t 

It is not necessary to pursue this investigation further. The 
design of this essay was to show that writing was known or 

* Precis p. 242 sq. 

+ It may be asked with seeming pertinency, why the spirited 
Greeks were so long without alphabetic writings when the Egyptians 
carried the art to such perfection twelve centuries before Zaleucus ? 
This question must be left with its propounders. 


t The genuineness of these MSS. or Papyri, may perhaps be 
doubted by some, though the authority of M. Champollion is almost 
decisive, but even if no MS. had reached us, the slightest inspection 
of the cursive character in his grammaire Egyptiene, will convince 
any one, that it could be applied to ordinary writing. Indeed we are 
told that Billet-doux in the Egyptian character were “ currently recip- 
rocated” among the Petits-Maitres and their fair coadjutors in Paris 
a few years since. A very readable text in this character may be 
seen in Champollion’s Pantheon Egyptien, Livraison XII. 
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was not known in the time of Moses, so that the direct inquiry 
upon the genuineness of the Pentateuch may not be encumbered 
by any uncertainty attending the previous question. The subject 
has not been pursued through the broad and uncertain fields of 
Hindoo or Chinese literature and history, because the question 
is determined. by the history of Egypt alone, and because the 
present state of our knowledge of the literature of the South and 
East of Asia renders such inquiries unsatisfactory and their re- 
sults worthless, unless the writers are familiar with the languages 
of that region. Enough, it is trusted, has been obtained to 
prove that letters were well known in Egypt in the time of Mo- 
ses, and therefore that he who was educated in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, was able to write the Pentateuch in Egyptian 
characters. If the Pentateuch were shown to be the work of 
a later age, we think that no argument to that effect could be 
derived from the state of alphabetic writing in those times. 


ARTICLE V. 


Normat Scuoots anp Treacuers’ Seminaries. 
By Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., Prof. of Bibl. Literature, Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ich versprach Gott: Ich will jedes preussische Bauerkind fiir ein 
Wesen ansehen, das mich bei Gott verklagen kann, wenn ich ihm 
nicht die beste Menschen- und Christen-Bildung schaffe, die ich ihm 
zu schaffen vermag. 

I promised God, that I would look upon every Prussian peasant 
child as a being who could complain of me before God, if I did not 
provide for him the best education as a man and a Christian, which 
it was possible for me to provide. 

Dinter’s Letter to Baron von Altenstein. 


Wuen the benevolent Franke turned his attention to the 
subject of popular education in the city of Hamburg, late in the 
seventeenth century, he soon found that children could not be 
well taught without good teachers, and that but few good teach- 
ers could be found unless they were regularly trained for the 
profession. Impressed with this conviction he bent all his en- 
ergies towards the establishment of a Teachers’ Seminary, in 
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which he finally succeeded, at Halle in Prussia about the year 
1704; and from this first institution of the kind in Europe well 
qualified teachers were soon spread over all the north of Ger- 
many, who prepared the way for that great revolution in public 
instruction which has since been so happily accomplished under 
the auspices of Frederick William III. and his praiseworthy 
coadjutors. Every enlightened man, who since the time of 
Franke has in earnest turned his attention to the same subject, 
has been brought to the same result ; and the recent movements 
in France, in Scotland; in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, and other states in the American Union, all attest 
the very great difficulty, if not entire impossibility, of carrying 
out an efficient system of public instruction without seminaries 
expressly designed for the preparation of teachers. 

Having devoted some attention to this subject, and having 
spent considerable time in examining institutions of the kind al- 
ready established in Europe, I propose in this paper to exhibit 
the result of my investigations. In exhibiting this result, I have 
thought proper to draw out somewhat in detail, what I suppose 
would be the best plan, on the whole, without expecting that 
all parts of the plan, in the present state of education in our 
country, will be carried into immediate execution. I propose 
what I think ought to be aimed at, and what [ doubt not will 
ultimately be attained, if the spirit which is now awake on the 
subject, be not suffered again to sleep. 

The sum of what I propose is contained in the six following 
propositions, namely : 

I. The interests of popular education in each State demand 
the establishment, at the seat of government and under the pa- 
tronage of the legislature, of a Normat Scuoo.,* that is, a 
Teachers’ Seminary and model school, for the instruction and 
practice of teachers in the science of education and the art of 
teaching. 

II. Pupils should not be received into the Teachers’ Seminary 
under sixteen years of age, nor until they are well versed in all 
the branches usually taught in the common schools. 


* The French adjective normal is derived from the Latin noun 
norma, which signifies a carpenter’s syuare, a rule, a pattern, a model ; 
and the very general use of this term to designate institutions for the 
preparation of teachers, leads us at once to the idea of a model school 
for practice as an essential constituent part of a Teachers’ Seminary. 
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III. The model school should comprise the various classes 
of children usually admitted to the common schools, and should 
be subject to the same general discipline and course of study. 

IV. The course of instruction in the Teachers’ Seminary 
should include three years, and the pupils be divided into three 
classes accordingly. 

V. The senior class in the Teachers’ Seminary should be em- 
ployed, under the immediate instruction of their professors, as 
instructors in the model school. 

VI. The course of instruction in the Teachers’ Seminary 
should comprise lectures and recitations on the following topics, 
together with such others as further observation and experience 
may show to be necessary : 

1) A thorough, scientific and demonstrative study of all the 
branches to be taught in the common schools, with directions at 
every step as to the best method of inculcating each lesson up- 
on children of different dispositions and capacities and various 
intellectual habits. 

2) The philosophy of mind, particularly in reference to its 
susceptibility of receiving impressions from mind. 

3) The peculiarities of intellectual and moral development in 
children, as modified by sex, parental character, wealth or pov- 
erty, city or country, family government indulgent or severe, 
fickle or steady, etc. etc. 

4) The science of education in general, and full illustrations 
of the difference between education and mere instruction. 

5) The art of teaching. 

6) The art of governing children, with special reference to 
imparting and keeping alive a feeling of love for children. 

7) History of education, including an accurate outline of the 
educational systems of different ages and nations, the circum- 
stances which gave rise to them, the principles on which they 
were founded, the ends which they aimed to accomplish, their 
successes and failures, their permanency and changes, how far 
they influenced individual and national character, how far any 
of them might have originated in premeditated plan on the part 
of their founders, whether they secured the intelligence, virtue 
and + of the people, or otherwise, with the causes, etc. 

8) The rules of health and the laws of physical develop- 
ment. 

9) Dignity and importance of the teacher’s office. 

JO) Special religious obligations of teachers in respect to be- 
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nevolent devotedness to the intellectual and moral welfare of 
society, habits of entire self-control, purity of mind, elevation of 
character, etc. 

11) The influence which the school should exert on civiliza- 
tion and the progress of society. 

12) The elements of Latin, together with the German, 
French, and Spanish languages. 

On each of the topics above enumerated; I shall attempt to 
offer such remarks as may be necessary to their more full de- 
velopment and illustration; and then state the argument in 
favor of, and answer the objections which may be urged against 
the establishment of such an institution as is here contemplated. 

To begin with the first proposition. 

I. The interests of popular education in each State demand 
the establishment, at the seat of goverment, and under the pa- 
tronage of the legislature, of a Normal School, that is, a Teach- 
ers’ Seminary and model school, for the instruction and practice 
of teachers in the science of education and art of teaching. 

If there be necessity for such an institution, there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the legislature should patronize and sustain it ; 
for new as our country is, and numerous as are the objects to 
which individual capital must be applied, there can be no great 
hope, for many years to come, of seeing such institutions estab- 
lished and supported by private munificence. It is a very ap- 
propriate object of legislative patronage ; for, as the advantages 
of such an institution are clearly open to all the citizens of the 
State and equally necessary to all, it is right that each should 
sustain his proper share of the expense. 

Reserving my general argument in favor of these establish- 
ments till after a more full development of their object, organi- 
zation, and course of study, I shall confine my remarks under 
this head to the subject of legislative patronage, and the influ- 
ence which such an institution would exert, through the legisla- 
ture and other officers of government, on the people at large. 
And in order that the institution may exert the influence here 
contemplated, it will appear obviously necessary that it be pla- 
ced at the seat of government. 

Popular legislators ought to have some objects in view besides 
the irritating and often petty questions of party politics. Any 
observing man, who has watched the progress of popular legis- 
lation among us, cannot but have noticed the tendency of con- 
tinued and uninterrupted party bickering to narrow the mind 
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and sour the temper of political men, to make them selfish, un- 
patriotic and unprincipled. It is highly necessary for their im- 
provement as men and as republican lawgivers, that the bitter- 
ness and bigotry of party strife should sometimes be checked by 
some great object of public utility, in which good men of all 
parties may unite, and the contemplation and discussion of which 
shall enlarge the views and elevate the affections. ‘The legis- 
latures of several States have already had experience of these 
benefits. ‘The noble institutions for deaf mutes, for the blind, 
and for the insane which have grown up under their care and 
been sustained by their bounty, are not less beneficial by the 
moral influence they exert every year on the officers of govern- 
ment who witness their benevolent operations, than by the phy- 
sical and intellectual blessings which they confer on the unfor- 
tunate classes of persons for whom they were more particularly 
designed. _Who can witness the proficiency of the blind and 
the. mute in that knowledge which constitutes the charm of life, 
as witnessed in the annual exhibitions of these institutions at 
Columbus, during the sessions of the legislature, without feeling 
the blessedness of benevolence, and inwardly resolving to be 
himself benevolent? Without some such objects in view, po- 
litical character deteriorates, and the legislator sinks to the dem- 
agogue. When our American Congress has had noble objects 
in view ; when it has been struggling for the rights of man, and 
the great principles which are the foundation of free institutions, 
it has been the nursery of patriotism and the theatre of great 
thoughts and mighty deeds; but when its objects have been 
mean and its aims selfish, how sad the reverse in respect to its 
moral character and national influence ! 

Colleges and institutions for the higher branches of classical 
learning have seldom flourished in this country under legislative 
patronage ; because the people at large, not perceiving that 
these institutions are directly beneficial to them, allow their le- 
gislators to give them only a hesitating, reluctant and insufficient 
support. Nosteady, well-digested plan of improvement is car- 
ried consistently through, but the measures are vacillating, con- 
tradictory, and often destructive, not from want of sagacity to 
perceive what is best, but simply from want of interest in the 
object and a consequent determination to maintain it at the 
cheapest rate. But an institution of the kind here contempla- 
ted the people at large will feel to be for their immediate bene- 
fit. It is to qualify teachers for the instruction of their own 
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children ; and among the people throughout most of the free 
States there is an appreciation of the advantages and necessity 
of good common school instruction, which makes them willing 
to incur heavy sacrifices for the sake of securing it. ‘They will, 
therefore, cheerfully sustain their legislators in any measure 
which is seen to be essential to the improvement and perfection 
of the common school system ; and that the establishment of a 
Normal School is essential to this, 1 expect to prove in the 
course of this discussion. 

Supposing the institution to be established at the seat of go- 
vernment under proper auspices, the legislature would every 
year witness its beneficial results; they would attend the exhi- 
bition of its pupils both in the seminary and in the model-school, 
as they now in several States attend the exhibitions of the blind 
and mute ; their views would be enlarged, their affections mov- 
ed, their ideas of what constitutes good education settled ; 
they would return to their constituents full of zeal and confi- 
dence in the educational cause, and impart the same to them ; 
they would learn how schools ought to be conducted, the respec- 
tive duties of parents, teachers, and school officers ; they would 
become the most efficient missionaries of public instruction ; and 
ere long one of the most important errands from their constitu- 
ents would be to find for them in the ‘Teachers’ Seminary a suita- 
ble instructor for their district school. Such an influence will 
be to the school system what electricity is to the operations of 
nature, an influence unceasing, all-pervading, lightning-winged. 

The superintendent of public instruction, in every State, 
would be essentially aided by such an institution at the seat of 
government. He greatly needs it as a fulcrum to pry over, 
when he would move the legislature or the people. He cannot 
bring the legislature to the common schools nor these to the le- 
gislature, to illustrate existing deficiencies or recommend im- 
provements ; but here is a model constructed under his own 
eye, which he can at any moment exhibit to the legislature, 
and by which he can give complete illustrations of all his 
views. 

As the young men in the seminary grow up, he watches 
their progress, and ascertains the peculiar qualifications and es- 
sential characteristics of each individual; and as he passes 
through the:State and learns the circumstances and wants of 
each community, he knows where to find the teacher best fitted 
to carry out his views and give efficiency to the system in each 
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particular location. Nothing is lost; the impression which he 
makes is immediately followed up and deepened by the teacher, 
before it has time to cool and disappear. A superintendent of 
schools without a Teachers’ Seminary is a general without sol- 
diers, depending entirely on the services of such volunteers as 
he can pick up on his march, most of whom enlist but for the 
day and go home to sleep at night. 

Such is a brief view of the reasons for legislative patronage 
and a location at the seat of government. I do not imagine 
that one institution will be enough to supply the wants of a 
whole State ; but let rue one be established first, and whatever 
others are needful will speedily follow. 

We now proceed to our second general proposition. 

II. Pupils should not be received into the Teachers’ Semi- 
nary under sixteen years of age, nor until they are well versed 
in all the branches usually taught in the common schools. 

The age at which the pupils leave the common school is the 
proper age for entering the Teachers’ Seminary, and the latter 
should begin just where the former closes. This is young 
enough, for few persons have their judgments sufficiently ma- 
tured or their feelings under sufficient control to engage in school 
teaching by themselves, before they are twenty years old. It 
is not the design of the Teachers’ Seminary to go through the 
common routine of the common school course, but a thorough 
grounding in this is to be assumed as the foundation on which to 
erect the structure of the teacher’s education. 

II. The model school should comprise the various classes 
of children usually admitted to the common schools, and should 
be subject to the same general discipline and course of study. 

The model school, as its name imports, is to be a model of 
what the common school ought to be ; and it must be, there- 
fore, composed of like materials and subject to similar rules. 
The model school in fact should be the common school of the 
place in which the Teachers’ Seminary is situated; it should 
aim to keep in advance of every other school in the State, and 
every other school in the State should aim to keep up with that. 
It is a model for the constant inspection of the pupils in the 
teachers’ department, a practical illustration of the lessons they 
receive from their professors ; the proof-stone by which they are 
to test the utility of the abstract principles they imbibe, and on 
which they are to exercise and improve their gifts of teaching. 
Indeed, as school-counsellor Dinter told a nobleman of East 
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Prussia, to set up a Teachers’ Seminary without a model school is 
like setting up a shoe-maker’s shop without leather. 

IV. The course of instruction in the Teachers’ Seminary 
should include three years, and the pupils be divided into three 
classes accordingly. 

The course of study, as will be seen by inspecting it in the 
following pages, cannot well be completed in less time than 
this; this has been found short enough for professional study in 
the other professions, which is generally commenced at a ma- 
turer age and after the pupil has had the advantage of an 
academical or collegiate course ; and if it is allowed that five or 
seven years are not too much to be spent in acquiring the trade 
of a blacksmith, a carpenter, or any of the common indispensa- 
ble handicrafts, surely three years will not be deemed too much 
for the difficult and most important art of teaching. 

V. The senior class in the Teachers’ Seminary should be 
employed under the immediate inspection of their professors, as 
instructors in the model school. ‘The model school is intended 
to be not only an illustration of the principles inculeated theoreti- 
cally in the seminary, but is calculated also as a school for 
practice, in which the seminary pupils may learn by actual 
experiment the practical bearing of the principles which they 
have studied. After two years of theoretical study, the pupils 
are well qualified to commence this practical course under the 
immediate inspection of their professors ; and the model school 
being under the inspection of such teachers, it is obvious that 
its pupils can suffer no loss, but must be great gainers by the 
arrangement. 

This is a part of the system for training teachers which can- 
not be dispensed with and any considerable hope of success 
retained. ‘To attempt to train practical teachers without it, 
would be like attempting to train sailors by keeping boys upon 
Bowditch’s Navigator, without ever suffering them to go on 
board a ship or handle a rope-yarn. One must begin to teach, 
before he can begin to be a teacher; and it is infinitely better, . 
both for himself and his pupils, that he should make this be- 
ginning under the eye of an experienced teacher, who can give 
him directions and point opt his errors, than that he should 
blunder on alone at the risk of ruining multitudes of pupils be- 
fore he can learn to teach by the slow process of unaided ex- 
perience. 

VI. Course of instruction in the Teachers’ Seminary. (1 
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A thorough, scientific and demonstrative study of all the branch- 
es to be taught in the common schools, with directions at every 
step as to the best method of inculcating each lesson on children 
of different dispositions and capacities, and various intellectual 
habits. 

It is necessary here to give a general outline of a course of 
study for the common schools of this country. The pupils 
annually in attendance are between the ages of six and sixteen, 
and I would arrange them in.three divisions, as follows : 

First Davision, including the youngest children and those 
least advanced, generally between the ages of 6 and 9. 


Topics of Instruction. 


1) Familiar conversational teaching, in respect to objects 
which fall daily under their notice, and in respect to their moral 
and social duties, designed to awaken their powers of observa- 
tion and expression, and to cultivate their moral feelings. 

2) Elements of reading. 

3) Elements of writing. 
43 Elements of numbers. 

5) Exercises of the voice and ear—singing by rote. 

6) Select readings in the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospels. 

Seconp Division, including those more advanced, and gen- 
erally between the ages of 9 and 12. 


Topics of Instruction. 


1) Exercises in reading. 

2) Exercises in writing. 

3) Arithmetic. 

4) Elements of Geography, and Geography of the United 
States. 
5) History of the United States. 
6} Moral and religious instruction in select Bible narratives, 
parables, and proverbs. 

7) Elements of music and singing by note. 

8) English Grammar and parsing. 

Tuirp Diviston, most advanced, and generally between the 
ages of 12 and 16. 


Topics of Instruction. 


1) Exercises in reading and elocution. 
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2) Caligraphy, stenography, and linear drawing. 

3) Algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, with their applica- 
tion to civil engineering, surveying, étc. 

4) English composition, forms of business, and book-keeping. 

5) General geography, or knowledge of the earth and of 
mankind. 

6) General history. 

7) Constitution of the United States, and the several States. 

8) Elements of the natural sciences, including their applica- 
tion to the arts of life, such as agriculture, manufactures, etc. 

9) Moral instruction in the connected Bible history, the life 
and discourses of Christ, the religious observation of nature, 
and history of Christianity. 

10) Science and art of vocal and instrumental music. 

Thorough instruction on all these topics I suppose to be 
essential to a complete common-school education, and though it 
may be many years before our schools come up to this standard, 
yet I think nothing short of this should satisfy us; and as fast 
as possible we should be laboring to train teachers capable of 
giving instruction in all these branches. When this standard 
for the common school has been attained, then, before the pupil 
is prepared to enter on the three years’ course of study pro- 
posed in the Teachers’ Seminary, he must have studied all the 
topics above enumerated, as they ought to be studied in the 
common schools. 

The study of a topic, however, for the purpose of applying 
it to practical use, is not always the same thing as studying it 
for the purpose of teaching it. ‘The processes are often quite 
different. A man may study music till he can perform ad- 
mirably himself, and yet possess very little skill in teaching 
others ; and it is well known that the most successful orators 
are not unfrequently the very worst teachers of elocution. The 
process of learning for practical purposes is mostly that of com- 
bination or synthesis ; but the process of learning for the pur- 
pose of teaching, is one of continued and minute analysis, not 
only of the subject itself, but of all the movements and turnings 
of the feelers of the mind, the little antennae by which it seizes 
and retains its hold of the several parts of a topic. ‘Till a man 
can minutely dissect not only the subject itself, but also the 
intellectual machinery by which it is worked up, he cannot be 
very successful as a teacher. The orator analyzes his subject, 
and disposes its several parts in the order best calculated for 
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effect; but the mental processes by which he does this, which 
constitute the tact that enables him to judge right as if by 
instinct, are generally so rapid, so evanescent, that it may be 
impossible for him to recall them so as to describe them to 
another ;-and it is this very rapidity of intellectual movement, 
which gives him success as an orator, that renders it the more 
difficult for him to succeed as a teacher. ‘The masician would 
perform very poorly, who should stop to recognize each volition 
that moves the muscles which regulate the movement of his 
fingers on the organ keys; but he who would teach others to 
perform gracefully and rapidly, must give attention to points 
minute as these. The teacher must stop to observe and ana- 
lyze each movement of the mind itself as it advances on 
every topic; but men of genius for execution and of great 
practical skill, who never teach, are generally too impatient to 
make this minute analysis, and often indeed form such habits as 
at length to hecome incapable of it. The first Duke of Marl- 
borough was one of the most profound and brilliant military 
men that ever lived ; but he had been so little accustomed to 
observe the process of his own mind, by which he arrived with 
such. certainty at those astounding results of warlike genius 
which have given him the first rank among Britain’s soldiers, 
that he could seldom construct a connected argument in favor of 
his plans, and generally had but one answer to all the objections 
which might be urged against them, and that was usually re- 
peated in the same words, “Silly, silly, that’s silly.” A like 
remark is applicable to Oliver Cromwell, and several other men 
distinguished for prompt and energetic action. The mental 
habits best adapted for effect in the actual business of life are 
not always the mental habits best suited to the teacher ; and 
the Teachers’ Seminary requires a mode of instruction in some 
respects different from the practical school. 

The teacher also must review the branches of instruction 
above enumerated with reference to their scientific connections 
and a thorough demonstration of them, which though not always 
necessary in respect to their practical application to the actual 
business of life, is absolutely essential to that ready command 
which a teacher must have over them in order to put them into 
the minds of others. 

Nor is this all, There is great variety of methods for in- 
culcating the same truth; and the diversities of mind are quite 
as numerous as the varieties of method. One mind can be 
best approached by one method, and another mind by another ; 
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and in respect to the teacher, one of the richest treasures of 
experience is a knowledge of the adaptation of the different 
methods to different minds. These rich treasures of experience 
can be preserved and classified and imparted in the ‘Teachers’ 
Seminary. If the teacher never studies his profession, he learns 
this part of his duties only by the slow and wasteful process of 
experimenting on mind, and thus in all probability ruining many 
before he learns how to deal with them. Could we ascertain 
how many minds have been lost to the world in consequence of 
the injudicious measures of inexperienced and incompetent teach- 
ers, i we could exhibit in a statistical table the number of souls 
which must be used up in qualifying a teacher for his profession 
by entrusting him with its active duties without previous study ; 
we could prove incontrovertibly that it is great want of economy, 
that it is a most prodigious waste, to attempt to carry on a 
system of schools without making provision for the education of 
teachers. 

2) The philosophy of mind, particularly in reference to its 
susceptibility of receiving impressions from mind. 

The teacher should learn at least not to spoil by his awk- 
ward handling what nature has made well ; he should know how 
to preserve the intellectual and moral powers in a healthful 
condition, if he be not capable of improving them. But through 
ignorance of the nature of mind and its susceptibilities, how 
often are a teacher’s most industrious efforts worse than thrown 
away—perverting and destroying rather than improving? Fre- 
quently also the good which is gained by judicious efforts in one 
direction, is counteracted by a mistaken course in another. 

Under this head there should be a complete classification of 
the sources of influence, a close analysis of the peculiar nature 
and causes of each, and of its applicability to educational pur- 
poses. ‘There should be also a classification of the errors liable 
to be committed, with a similar analysis and directions for 
avoiding them. It appears to me that there are some valuable 
discoveries yet to be made in this branch of knowledge ; and 
that for the purposes of education the powers of the mind are 
susceptible of a classification much better than that which has 
hitherto generally been adopted. 

3) The peculiarities of intellectual and moral development 
in children, as modified by sex, parental character, wealth or 
poverty, city or country, family government indulgent or severe, 
fickle or steady, etc. 
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These diversities all exist in every community, and exert a 
most important influence on the developments of children, and 
no teacher can discharge his duties diligently and thoroughly 
without recognizing this extensive class of influences. ‘The in- 
fluence of sex is one of the most obvious, and no successful 
teacher, I believe, ever manages the boys and the girls of his 
school in precisely the same manner. But the other sources of 
influence are no less important. Parental character is one. 
Parents of high-minded and honorable feeling, will be likely to 
impart something of the same spirit to their children. Such 
children may be easily governed by appeals to their sense of 
character, and pérhaps ruined by the application of the rod. If 
parents are mean-spirited and selfish, great allowance should be 
made for the failings of their children, and double diligence em- 
ployed to cultivate in them a sense of honor. 

The different circumstances of wealth and poverty produce 
great differences in children. ‘The rich child generally requires 
restraint, the poor one, encouragement. When the poor are 
brought in contact with the rich, it is natural that the former 
should feel somewhat sensitive as to the distinctions which may 
obtain between them and their fellows ; and in such cases spe- 
cial pains should be taken to shield the sensibilities of the poor 
child against needless wounds, and make him feel that the pov- 
erty for which he is no way blamable is not to him a degrada- 
tion. Otherwise he may become envious and misanthropic, or 
be discouraged and unmanned. But how often does the reverse 
of this take place, to the great injury of the character both of 
the poor and the rich! Surely it is misfortune enough to the 
suffering child that he has to bear the ills arising from ignorance 
or negligence, vice or poverty, in his parents ; and the school 
should be a refuge for him, where he can improve himself and 
be happy. 

Again, city and country produce diversities in children almost 
as great as the difference of sex. City children are inclined to 
the ardent, quick, glowing temperament of the female ; country 
children lean more to the cooler, steadier, slower development 
of the male. City children are more excitable ; by the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, their feelings are kept in more 
constant and rapid motion, they are more easily moved to good, 
and have stronger temptation to evil ; while country children, 
less excitable, less rapid in their advances towards either good 
or evil, present in their peculiarities a broad and solid founda- 
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tion for characters of stable structure and enduring usefulness. 
Though human nature is everywhere the same, and schools pre- 
sent the same general characteristics; yet the good country 
teacher, if he remove to the city and would be equally success- 
ful there, will find it necessary to adopt several modifications 
of his former arrangements. 

Many other circumstances give rise to diversities no less im- 
portant. It is the business of the Teachers’ Seminary to arrange 
and classify these modifying influences, and give to the pupil 
the advantages of an anticipated experience in respect to his 
method of proceeding in regard to them. No one will imagine 
that the teacher is to let his pupils see that he recognizes such 
differences among them; he should be wise enough to keep his 
own counsel and deal with each individual in such manner as 
the peculiar circumstances of each may render most productive 
of good. 

4) The science of education in general, and full illustration 
of the difference between education and mere instruction. 

Science, in the modern acceptation of the term, is a philoso- 
phical classification and arrangement of all the facts which are 
observed in respect to any subject, and an investigation from 
these facts of the principles which regulate their occurrence. 
Education affords its facts, and they are as numerous and as 
deeply interesting as the facts of any other science ; these facts 
are susceptible of as philosophical a classification and arrange- 
ment as the facts of chemistry or astronomy ; and the principles 
which regulate their occurrence are as appropriate and profita- 
ble a subject of investigation as the principles of botany or zoo- 
logy, or of politics or morals. 1 know it has been said by some, 
that education is not a science, and cannot be reduced to scien- 
tific principles ; but they who talk thus either make use of words 
without attaching to them any definite meaning, or they con- 
found the idea of education with that of the mere art of teach- 
ing. Even in this sense the statement is altogether erroneous, 
as will be shown under the next head. 

The teacher should be acquainted with these facts, with their 
classification, their arrangement and principles, before he enters 
on the duties of his profession ; or he is like the surgeon who 
would operate on the human body before he has studied anato- 
my, or the attorney who would commence practice before he 
has made himself acquainted with the first principles of law. 

It is a common error to confound education with mere instruc- 
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tion ; an error so common indeed, that many writers on the sub- 
ject use the words as nearly if not entirely synonymous. In- 
struction, however, comprehends but a very small part of the 
general idea of education. Education includes all the extrane- 
ous influences which combine to the formation of intellectual 
and moral character ; while instruction is limited to that which 
is directly communicated from one mind to another. ‘* Educa- 
tion and instruction (says Hooker) are the means, the one by 
use, the other by precept, to make our natural faculty of reason 
both the better and the sooner to judge rightly between truth and 
error, good and evil.”” A man may become well educated, 
though but poorly instructed, as was the case with Pascal and 
Franklin, and many others equally illustrious ; but if a man is 
well instructed he cannot without some great fault of his own, 
fail to acquire a good education. Instruction is mostly the 
work of others ; education depends mainly on the use which we 
ourselves make of the circumstances by which we are surround- 
ed. The mischiefs of defective instruction may often be re- 
paired by our own subsequent efforts ; but a gap left down in 
the line of our education is not so easily put up, after the oppor- 
tunity has once passed by. 

5) The art of teaching. 

The art of teaching, it is true, is not a science, and cannot be 
learned by theoretic study alone, without practice. The model 
school is appropriately the place for the acquisition of this art 
by actual practice ; but like all the rational arts it rests on sci- 
entific principles. ‘The theoretical instruction, therefore, in this 
branch, will be limited mainly to a development of the princi- 
ples on which it is founded; while the application of those 
principles will be illustrated and the art of teaching acquired by 
instructing in the model school under the care of the professors, 
and subject to their direction and remarks. The professor as- 
signs to the pupil his class in the model school, he observes his 
manner of teaching, and notices its excellencies and defects ; and 
after the class is dismissed and the student is with him alone or 
in company only with his fellow students, he commends what 
he did well; shows him how he might have made the imperfect 
better, and the erroneous correct, pointing out as he proceeds, 
the application of theoretic principles to practice, that the les- 
sons in the model school may be really an illustration of all that 
has been taught in the Teachers’ Seminary. 

6) The art of governing children, with special reference to 
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the imparting and keeping alive of a feeling of love for chil- 
dren. 

Children can be properly governed only by affection, and af- 
fection rightly directed is all-powerful for this purpose. A 
school governed without love is a gloomy, mind-killing place ; 
it is like a nursery of tender blossoms filled with an atmosphere 
of frost and ice. Affection is the natural magnet of the mind 
in childhood ; the child’s mind is fitted by its Creator to be 
moved by a mother’s love ; and cold indifference or stern love- 
lessness repels and freezes it. In governing children there is 
no substitute for affection, and God never intended there should 
be any. 

General rules can be given for the government of a school, 
the results of experience can be treasured up, systematized, and 
imparted ; the candidate for the teacher’s office can be exercised 
to close observation, patience, and self-control ; and all these 
are essential branches of instruction in the art of governing. 
Still, if there be no feeling of love for children, all this will not 
make a good school governor. ‘There is great natural diversity 
in individuals in regard to this as in all other affections ; yet 
every one whom God has fitted to be a parent has the elements 
of this affection, and these elements are susceptible of develop- 
ment and improvement. 

7) History of education, including an accurate outline of the 
educational systems of different ages and nations, the circum- 
stances which gave rise to them, the principles on which they 
were founded, the ends which they aimed to accomplish, their 
successes and failures, their permanency and changes, how far 
they influenced individual and national character; how far any 
of them might have originated in premeditated plan on the part 
of their founders, whether they secured the intelligence, virtue 
and happiness of the people, or otherwise, with the causes, etc. 

To ensure success in any pursuit, the experience of our pre- 
decessors is justly considered a valuable and generally an indis- 
pensable aid. What should we think of one who claimed to 
be a profound politician while ignorant of the history of politi- 
cal science, while unacquainted with the origin of governments, 
the causes which have modified their forms and influences, the 
changes which have taken place in them, the different effects 
produced by various systems under diverse influences, and of 
the thousand combinations in which the past treasures wisdom 
for the future? What should we think of the lawyer who 
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knew nothing of the history of law? or of the astronomer igno- 
rant of the history of astronomy? In every science and every 
art we recognize the value of its appropriate history, and there 
is not a single circumstance that gives value to such history, 
which does not apply in all its force to the history of education. 
Yet, strange to say, the history of education is entirely neglect- 
ed among us; there is not a work devoted to the subject in the 
English language; and very few indeed which contain even 
notices or hints to guide one’s inquiries on this deeply interest- 
ing theme. I wish some of those writers who complain that 
education is a hackneyed subject, a subject so often and so 
much discussed that nothing new remains to be said upon it, 
would turn their inquiries in this direction, and I think they will 
find much, and that too of the highest utility, which will be 
entirely new to the greater part even of the reading population. 

Man has been an educator ever since he became civilized. A 
great variety of systems of public instruction have been adopted 
and sustained by law, which have produced powerful and en- 
during influences ; and are we to set sail on this boundless 
ocean entirely ignorant of the courses and soundings and dis- 
coveries of our predecessors ? 

The Hebrew nation in its very origin was subjected to a pre- 
meditated and thoroughly systematized course of national in- 
struction, which produced the most wonderful influence and 
laid the foundation for that peculiar hardihood and determinate- 
ness of character, which has made them the astonishment of all 
ages, a miracle among nations. A full development of this 
system and a careful illustration of the particulars which gave 
it its peculiar strength, and of the circumstances which pervert- 
ed it from good to evil, which turned strength into the force of 
hate, and perseverance into obstinacy, would be a most valuable 
contribution to the science of general education. The ancient 
Persians and Hindoos had ingenious and thoroughly digested 
systems of public instruction, entirely diverse from each other, 
yet each wonderfully efficacious in its own peculiar way. The 
Greeks were a busily educating people, and great varieties of 
systems sprung up in their different states and under their dif- 
ferent masters, all of them ingenious, most of them effective, 
and some of them characterized by the highest excellencies. 
Systems which we carinot and ought not imitate, may be high- 
ly useful as warnings, and to prevent our trying experiments 
which have been often tried before, and failed to be useful. 
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The Chinese, for example, have had for ages a system which 
is peculiarly and strictly national ; its object has always been 
to make them Chinese, and nothing else ; it has fully answered 
the purpose intended ; and what has been the result ?* A na- 
tion of machines, a people of patterns made to order, a set of 
men and women wound up like clocks to go in a certain way 
and for a certain time, with minds wonderfully nice and exact in 
certain little things ; but as stiff, as insusceptible of expansion, 
as incapable of originating thought or deviating from the 
beaten track, as one of their own graven images is of navi- 
gating a ship. In short, they are very much such a people 
as the Americans might become in a few centuries, if some 
amiable enthusiasts could succeed in establishing what they are 
pleased to denominate a system exclusively American. Edu- 
cation, to be useful, must be expansive, must be universal ; the 
mind must not be trained to run in one narrow channel ; 
it must understand that human beings have thought and felt 
and acted in other countries than its own; that the results of 
preceding efforts have their value, and that all light is not con- 
fined to its own little Goshen. 

When a science has become fixed as to its principles, when 
its facts are ascertained and well settled, then its history is 
generally written. Why, then, have we no history of education 
in our language? Simply because the science of education with 
us is yet in its infancy ; because so far from being a hackneyed 
or an exhausted subject, on which nothing new remains to be 
said, its fundamental principles are not yet so ascertained as to 
become the basis of a fixed science. It cannot be pretended 
that there are no materials for the composition of such a history. 
We are not destitute of information respecting the educational 
systems of the most ancient nations, as the Chaldeans, Assyri- 
ans, Egyptians, and Carthaginians; and in respect to the 
Hindoos, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, 
the modern Europeans, the materials for their educational 
history are nearly as ample as those for their civil history ; and 
the former is quite as important to the educator as the latter 
is to the civilian. The briefand imperfect but highly interesting 
sketches given by Sharon Turner in his history of England, afford 
sufficient proof of my assertion ; and they are to a full history 
of English education as the first streaks of dawn to the risen 
sun. Should Teachers’ Seminaries do nothing else than excite 
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a taste and afford the materials for the successful pursuit of this 
branch of study only, they would more than repay all the cost of 
their establishment and maintenance. Systems of education 
which formed and trained such minds as arose in Egypt, in Judea, 
in Greece, systems under whose influence such men as Moses 
and Isaiah, Solon and Plato and Paul received those first im- 
pressions which had such commanding power over their mighty 
intellects, may afford to us many valuable suggestions ; and the 
several topics to which I have above alluded as particularly 
worthy of notice in a history of those systems, are too obviously 
important to require a separate illustration. 

- The rules of health and the laws of physical development. 

he care of the body while we are in this world is not less 
important than the culture of the mind ; for as a general fact 
no mind can work vigorously in a feeble and comfortless body, 
and when the forecastle of a vessel sinks, the cabin must soon 
follow. The educating period of youth is the time most critical 
to health, and the peculiar excitements and temptations of a 
course of study add greatly to the natural dangers of the forming 
and developing season of life. ‘Teachers, therefore, especially, 
should understand the rules of health and the laws of physical 
development ; and it is impossible that they should understand 
them, unless they devote some time to their study. What a 
ruinous waste of comfort, of strength, and of life has there been 
in our educational establishments, in consequence of the ignorance 
and neglect of teachers on this point! And how seldom is this 
important branch of study ever thought of as a necessary quali- 
fication for the office of teacher ! 

As it is a most sacred duty of the teacher to preserve unin- 
jured the powers of the mind and keep them in a healthful con- 
dition, so it is no less his duty to take the same care of the 
physical powers. ‘The body should not only be kept in health, 
but its powers should be developed and improved with as much 
care as is devoted to the improvement of the mind, that all the 
capabilities of the man may be brought out and fitted for active 
duty. But can one know how to do this if he never learns ? 
And will he be likely to learn, unless he has opportunity of 
learning? It is generally regarded as the province of teachers 
to finish out and improve on nature’s plan, but if they can all 
be brought to understand their profession so well as not to mar 
and spoil what nature made right, it will be a great improve- 
ment on the present condition of education in the world. 
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9) Dignity and importance of the teacher’s office. 

Self-respect and a consciousness of doing well are essential to 
comfort and success in any honorable calling ; especially in one 
subject to so many external depressions, one.so little esteemed 
and so poorly rewarded by the world at large, as that of the 
teacher. No station of so great importance has probably ever 
been so slightly estimated, and the fault has been partly in the 
members of the profession itself. ‘They have not estimated 
their official importance sufficiently high; they have given a 
tacit assent to the superficial judgment of the world; they have 
hung loosely on the profession, and too often abandoned it the 
first opportunity. ‘They ought early to understand that their 
profession demands the strongest efforts of their whole lives, 
that no employment can be more intimately connected with the 
progress and general welfare of society, that the best hopes and 
tenderest wishes of parents and of nations depend on their skill 
and fidelity, and that an incompetent or unworthy discharge of 
the duties of their office brings the community into the condition 
of an embattled host when the standard-bearer faileth. If 
teachers themselves generally had a clear and definite concep- 
tion of the imfhensely responsible place they occupy, if they 
were skilled in the art of laying these conceptions vividly. before 
the minds of the people among whom they labor, it would pro- 
duce a great influence on the profession itself by bringing it 
under the pressure of a mightier motive, and cause all classes 
of people more clearly to understand the inestimable worth of 
the good teacher, and make them more willing to honor and 
reward him. And this too would be the surest method of 
ridding the profession of such incumbents as are a disgrace to it, 
and an obstacle to its elevation and improvement. Julius 
Caesar was the first of the Romans who honored school teach- 
ers by raising them to the rank of Roman citizens, and in no 
act of his life did he more clearly manifest that peculiar sagacity 
for which he was so distinguished. 

10) Special religious obligations of teachers in respect to 
benevolent devotedness to the intellectual and moral welfare of 
society, habits of entire self-control, purity of mind, elevation of 
character, etc. 

The duties of the teacher are scarcely less sacred or less 
delicate than those of the minister of religion. In several im- 
portant respects he stands in a similar relation to society ; and 
his motives and encouragements to effort must to a considerable 
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extent be of the same class. It is not to be expected that 
teaching will ever become generally a /ucrative profession, or 
that many will enter it for mere love of money, or that if any 
should enter it from such a motive. they would ever be 
very useful in it. All teachers ought to have a comfortable 
support, and a competency for the time of sickness and old age ; 
but what ought to be and what is in such’ a world as this, are 
often very different things. If a competency is gained by 
teaching, very few will ever expect to grow rich by it. High- 
er motives than the love of wealth must actuate the teacher in 
the choice of his profession, and animate him in the performance 
of its laborious*duties. Such motives as the love of doing good, 
and peculiar affection for children, do exist in many minds, 
notwithstanding the general selfishness of the world; and those 
emotions by a proper kind of culture are susceptible of increase 
till they become the predominant and leading desires. The 
teacher who has little benevolence and little love for children 
must be a miserable being, as well as a very poor teacher ; but 
one who has these propensities strongly developed, and is not 
ambitious of distinction in the world of vanity amd noise, but 
seeks his happiness in doing good, is among “the happiest of 
men ; and some of the most remarkable instances of healthy 
and cheerful old age are found among school-teachers. As 
examples, I would mention old Ezekiel Cheever, who taught 
school in New England for 71 years without interruption, and 
died in Boston in the year 1708 at the advanced age of 93; or 
to Dr. G. F. Dinter, now living at Konigsberg in Prussia, in the 
80th year of his age. Indeed the ingenious author of Hermip- 
pus Redivivus affirms that the breath of beloved children 
preserves the benevolent school-master’s health, as salt keeps 
flesh from putrefaction. In Prussia, school-teachers generally 
enter on their profession at the age of 22 or 25, and the aver- 
age term of service among the 40,000 teachers there employed 
is over 30 years, making the average duration of a teacher’s 
life there nearly sixty years ; a greater longevity than can be 
found in any profession in the United States. Many teachers 
continue in the active discharge of their official duties more than 
50 years; and the 50th anniversary of their induction to office 
is celebrated by a festival, and honored by a present from 
government. 

The other qualities mentioned, self-control, purity of mind, 
elevation of character, are so obviously essential to a teacher’s 
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usefulness, that they require no comment. We need only re- 
mark that these are moral qualities ; and can be cultivated only 
by moral means ; that they are religious qualities, and must be 
excited and kept alive by religious motives, Will any one 
here raise the cry, sectarianism, church and state? I pity the 
poor bigot, or the narrow-souled unbeliever, who can form no 
idea of religious principle, except as a sectarian thing ; who is 
himself so utterly unsusceptible of ennobling emotions, that he 
cannot even conceive it possible that any man should have a 
principle of virtue and piety superior to all external forms, and 
untrammelled by metaphysical systems. From the aid of such 
men, we have nothing to hope in the cause of sound education ; 
and their hostility we may as well encounter in one form as 
another, provided we make sure of the ground on which we 
stand, and hold up the right principles in the right shape. 

11) The influence which the school should exert on civiliza- 
tion and the progress of society. 

It requires no great sagacity to perceive that the school is 
one of the most important parts of the social machine, especially 
in modern times, when it is fast acquiring for itself the influence 
which was wielded by the pulpit some two centuries ago, and 
which at a more recent period has been obtained by the period- 
ical press. As the community becomes separated into sects, 
which bigotry and intolerance force into subdivisions still more 
minute, the influence of the pulpit is gradually circumscribed, 
but no such causes limit the influence of the school. ‘Teachers 
need only understand the position they occupy, and act in con- 
cert, to make the school the most effective element of modern 
civilization, not excepting even the periodical press. A source 
of influence so immense, and which draws so deeply on the des- 
tinies of man, ought to be thoroughly investigated and consider- 
ed, especially by those who make teaching their profession. 
Yet I know not in the whole compass of English literature a 
single work on the subject, notwithstanding that education is so 
worn out a theme, that nobody can say anything new upon it. 

12) The elements of Latin, together with the German, 
French and Spanish languages. 

The languages of Europe have received most of their refine- 
ment and their science through the medium of the Latin, and 
so largely are they indebted to this tongue, that the elements of 
it are necessary as a foundation for the study of the modern lan- 
guages. ‘That the German should be understood by teachers, 
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especially in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the Western States gen- 
erally, is obvious from the fact that more than half the school 
districts contain German parents and children, who are concili- 
ated only through the medium of their own tongue; and the 
rich abundance and variety of educational literature in this lan- 
guage, more I venture to say than in all other languages togeth- 
er, renders it an acquisition of the highest importance to every 
teacher. In the present state of the commercial world one can- 
not be said to have acquired a business education without a 
knowledge of French ; while our intimate relations with Mexico 
and South America render the Spanish valuable to us, and in- 
deed in the western country almost indispensable. ‘The mental 
discipline which the study of these languages gives is of the 
most valuable kind, and the collateral information acquired while 
learning them, is highly useful. Though a foreign tongue is a 
difficult acquisition for an adult, it is very easy for a child. In 
the Rhine provinces of Germany almost every child learns with- 
out effort both German and French, and in the commercial cit- 
ies English also; and the unschooled children of the Levant 
often learn four or five different languages merely by the ear. 
I do not suppose that the modern languages will soon become a 
regular branch of study in all our common schools ; still, many 
who depend on those schools for their education, desire to stu- 
dy one or more of them, and they ought to have the opportuni- 
ty ; and if we would make our common schools our best schools, 
as they surely ought to be, the teachers must be capable of giv- 
ing instruction in some of these languages. 


I have thus endeavored to give a brief view of the course of 
study which should be pursued in a Teachers’ Seminary, and 
this I suppose in itself affords a strong and complete argument 
to establish the necessity of such an institution. A few general 
considerations in favor of this object will now be adduced. 

1) The necessity of specific provision for the education of 
teachers is proved by the analogy of all other professions and 
pursuits. 

To every sort of business in which men engage, some previ- 
ous discipline is considered necessary ; and this idea, confirmed 
by all experience, proceeds on the universal and very correct 
assumption, that the human mind knows nothing of business by 
intuition, and that miraculous inspiration is not to be expected. 
A man is not thought capable of shoeing a horse or making a 
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hat, without serving an apprenticeship at the business. Why 
then should the task of the school master, the most difficult and 
delicate of all, the management of the human mind, that most 
intricate and complex of machines, be left to. mere intuition, be 
supposed to require no previous training? ‘That the profession 
of school teacher should so long be kept so low in the scale of 
professions, that it should even now be so generally regarded as 
a pursuit which needs and can reward neither time nor pains 
spent in preparation for its important duties, is a plain proof and 
example of the extreme slowness of the human race to perfect 
the most important parts of the social system. 

2) A well-endowed, competent, and central institution, in a 
State, for the education of teachers, would give in that State, 
oneness, dignity, and influence to the profession. 

It would be a point of union that would hold the profession 
together, and promote that, harmony and codperation so essen- 
tial to success. ‘Teachers have beevisolated and scattered with- 
out a rallying point or-rendezvous ; and the wonderful influence 
which has been exerted by the Western college of teachers, 
(and other similar institutions in the Eastern States), the whole 
secret of which is that it affords a central point around which 
teachers may rally, is but a faint shadow of what might be ac- 
complished by a well endowed and ably manned seminary. Let 
there be some nucleus around which the strength of the profes- 
sion may gather, and the community will soon feel its impor- 
tance and give it its due honor. 

This object cannot be accomplished by small institutions scat- 
tered through the State, nor by erecting teachers’ departments 
in existing institutions. ‘The aggregate expense of such an ar- 
rangement would be quite as great as that of endowing one 
good institution, and without such an institution it would after 
all accomplish but very little. It would be like distributing the 
waters of the canal to every little village in the State, instead 
of having them run in one broad and deep channel, suitable for 
navigation. 

3) Such an institution would serve as a standard and model 
of education throughout the community. 

The only reason why people are satisfied with an inferior 
system of common school instruction is, that they have no expe- 
rience of a better. No community ever goes voluntarily from 
a better to a worse, but the tendency and the effort generally is 
to rise in excellence. All our ideas of excellence, however, are 
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comparative, and there will be little prospect of advancement 
unless we have a standard of comparison higher than anything 
to which we have already attained. 

A well managed institution at the seat of government, which 
should embody all real improvements and hold up the highest 
standard of present attainment, being visited by the executive 
officers, the legislators, the judges, the members of the bar, and 
other enlightened and influential men who annually resort to the 
capital from every part of the State, would present a pattern to 
every school district and excite emulation in every neighbor- 
hood. As an example of the rapidity with which improve- 
ments are taken, provided only there are appropriate channels 
for them to flow in, I may mention the practice of singing in 
schools, so recently introduced and now so generally approved. 

4) Such an institution would produce concentration of effort, 
its action would possess the vigor which strong sympathies im- 
part, and it would tend to a desirable uniformity in books and 
modes of teaching. 

1 do not suppose that absolute perfection will ever be attain- 
ed in the art of teaching; and while absolute perfection is not 
reached, it is certain there ought not to be entire uniformity in 
books and modes of teaching. But in this, as in all other human 
arts, there may be constant approximation towards the perfect ; 
and this progress must be greatly accelerated by the concentra- 
tion of effort and the powerful sympathetic action of mind on 
mind collected in one institution, and determined as it were to 
one focus. The action of such an institution would obviate the 
principal evils, now so strongly felt, arising from the diversity of 
books and methods ; it would produce as much uniformity as 
would be desirable in the existing stage of improvement; and 
the more advanced the progress, the greater would be the uni- 
formity. 

5) All experience, (experience which we generally appeal 
to as the safest guide in all practical matters), has decided in 
favor of institutions sustained by government for the education 
of teachers. 

No country has ever yet obtained a sufficient number of well 
qualified teachers in any other way ; while every government 
which has adopted this method and vigorously pursued it, either 
has already gained the object, or is in the fair way of gaining it, 
however unpromising the beginnings might have been. No 
country has ever been so well supplied with competent teach- 
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ers as Prussia at the present moment, and yet thirty years ago 
the mass of school teachers there was probably below the pre- 
sent average standard of New England and Ohio. Dinter gives 
several examples of ignorance and incapacity during the first 
years of his official labors in. East Prussia, which we should 
scarcely expect to find anywhere in the United States; and the 
testimony of Dr. Julius before the British House of Commons, 
which was published in connection with my last Report to the 
Legislature of Ohio, gives a similar view of the miserable con- 
dition of the Prussian schools at that time. 

Now, what has been the great means of effecting so desirable 
an object in Prussia? Obviously and by universal acknow- 
ledgement the establishment of seminaries for the education of 
teachers.* The experiment was commenced by placing one in 
each of the ten provinces into which the kingdom is divided, 
— to having one in each of the several States of this 

Jnion) ; and as their utility wag@ested, their number was in- 
creased ; till now there are moré than forty for a population of 
14,000,000. Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Russia, Holland, 
France, and all other countries which desire to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of well qualified teachers, find it necessary to fol- 
low this example ; and I do not believe the United States are 
an exception to so general a rule. Indeed, such institutions 
must be even more necessary for us than for them, since, from 
the crowded state of the profession in old countries, there is 
much greater competition for the appointment of school master 
there than here. 

It now only remains that I state a few of the more prominent 
objections, which are sometimes made to these institutions, and 
endeavor to answer them. 

1) * Such institutions are unnecessary. We have had good 
teachers without them, and may have good teachers still.” 

This is the old stereotyped — against every attempt at 
improvement in every age. hen the bold experiment was 
first made of nailing iron upon a horse’s hoof, the objection was 
probably urged that horse shoes were entirely unnecessary. 
“* We have had excellent horses without them, and shall proba- 
bly continue to have them. The Greeks and Romans never 
used iron horse-shoes ; and did not they have the best of horses, 
which could travel thousands of miles, and bear on their backs 
the conquerors of the world ?”? So when chimnies and glass 
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windows were first introduced, the same objection would still 
hold good. ‘‘ We have had very comfortable houses without 
these expensive additions. Our fathers never had them, and 
why should we?” And at this day, if we were to attempt in 
certain parts of the Scottish Highlands to introduce the practice 
of wearing pantaloons, we should probably be met with the 
same objection.. ‘‘ We have had very good men without pan- 
taloons, and no doubt we shall continue to have them.” In 
fact, we seldom know the inconveniences of an old thing till we 
have taken a new and better one in its stead. It is nearly a 
year since the-New York and European. sailing packets were 
supposed to afford the very ne plus ultra of a comfortable and 
speedy passage across the Atlantic; but now, in comparison 
with the newly established steam packets, they are justly re- 
garded as a slow, uncertain, and tedious mode of conveyance. 
‘The human race is progressive, and it often happens that the 
greatest conveniences of one generation are reckoned among the 
clumsiest waste lumber of the next. Compare the best printing 
press at which Dr. Franklin ever worked, with those splendid 
machines which now throw off their thousand sheets an hour ; 
and who will put these down by repeating, that Dr. Franklin 
was a very good printer, and made very good books, and be- 
came quite rich without them ? 

I know that we have good teachers already ; and I honor the 
men who have made themselves good teachers, with so little 
little encouragement and so little opportunity of study. But I 
also know that such teachers are very few, almost none, in 
comparison with the public wants; and that a supply never 
can be expected without the increased facilities which a good 
Teachers’ Seminary would furnish. 

2) “Such an institution would be very expensive.” 

rue, it would cost more than it would to build a stable or 
fence in a few acres of ground ; and in this view of the matter 
u canal is expensive, and so is a public road, and many other 
things which the public good requires and the people are willing 
to pay for. ‘The only questions worthy of answer are : Wheth- 
er the expense be disproportionate to the object to be secured 
by it? And whether it be beyond the resources of the coun- 
try? To both these questions I unbesitatingly answer, No. 
The object to be secured is one which would fully justify any 
amount of expense that might be laid out upon it; and. all that 
need be done might be done, and not a man in the Siate feel 
the poorer for it. We could not expect a perfect institution at 
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once. We must begin where we are, and go forward by degrees. 
A school sufficient for all present purposes might well be main- 
tained for 5000 dollars a year ; and what is that for States with 
resources like most of the States of this Union; and for the sake 
of securing an object so great as the perfection of the school sys- 
tem? Ifthe kingdom of Prussia with 14,000,000 of people, 
two thirds of whom are very poor, and the other third not very 
rich, can support forty-two ‘Teachers’ Seminaries, surely such 
States as Ohio and Pennsylvania and Virginia, and others, with 
populations of more than a million, none of whom are very poor, 
and many fast growing rich, can afford to support one. 

3) ‘ Wecannot be certain that they who study in such insti- 
tutions, would devote themselves to the business of teaching.” 

This objection applies with equal force to all professional in- 
stitutions ; and if it is of any weight against a Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, it is equally available against a medical school. ‘The ob- 
jection, however, has very little freicht ; for after a man has 
prepared himself for a profession, he generally wishes to engage 
in it, if he is competent to discharge its duties, and if he is not 
competent, the public are no losers by his withdrawal. 

But let it even be supposed that a Teachers’ Seminary 
should be established on the plan above sketched out, and oc- 
casionally a man should go successfully through the prescribed 
course of study, and not engage in teaching ; are the public the 
losers by it? Is the man a worse member of society after such 
a course of study, or a better? Is he less interested in schools, 
or less able to perform the duties of a school officer, or less 
qualified to give a useful direction to the system among the 
people, than he would have been without. such a course of 
study? Is he not manifestly able to stand on higher ground in 
all these respects, than he otherwise could have done? The 
benefit which the public would derive from such men out of the 
profession, (and such would be useful in every school district), 
would amply remunerate all the expenses of the establishment. 
But such cases would be too few to avail much on either side 
of the argument ; certainly, in any view of them, they can argue 
nothing against the establishment of Teachers’ Seminaries. 

4) “ Teachers educated in such an institution would exclude 
all others from the profession.” 

Not unless’ the institution could furnish a supply for all the 
schools, and they were so decidedly superior that the people 
would prefer them to all others; in which case certainly the 
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best interests of education demand that the statement in the ob- 
jection should be verified in fact. But the success of the insti- 
tution will not be so great and all-absorbing as this. It will not 
be able at once to supply half the number of teachers needed, 
and all who are educated in it will not be superior to every one 
who has not enjoyed its advantages. ‘There is great diversity 
of natural gifts, and some with very slender advantages will be 
superior to others who have been in possession of every facility 
for acquisition. ‘That such an institution will elevate the stand- 
ard of qualification among teachers, and crowd out those who 
notoriously fall below this standard, is indeed true ; but this, so 
far from being an objection, is one of its highest recommenda- 
tions. 

5) “One such institution cannot afford a sufficient supply 
for all the schools.” 

This is readily conceded ; but people generally admit that 
half a loaf is better than no bread, especially if they are hungry. 
If we have a thousand teachers, it is much better that 300 
of the number should be well qualified, than that all should be 
incompetent, and 500 would be still better than 300, and 700 
better than either, and the whole thousand best of all. We 
must begin as well as we can, and go forward as fast as we are 
able ; and not be like the poor fool who will not move at all 
because the first step he takes from his own door, will not land 
him at once in the place of his destination. ‘The first step is a 
necessary preliminary to the second, and the second to the 
third, and so on, till all the steps are taken and the journey 
completed. The educated teacher will exert a reforming in- 
fluence on those who have not been so well prepared ; he will 
elevate and enlarge their views of the duties of the profession, 
and greatly assist them in their endeavors afier a more perfect 
qualification.* He will also excite capable young men among 
his pupils to engage in the profession ; for one of the greatest 
excitements of the young to engage in any business is to see a 
superior whom they respect in the successful prosecution of it. 

Every well educated teacher does much towards qualifying 
those who are already in the profession without sufficient pre- 
paration, and towards exciting others to engage in it ; and thus, 
though the institution cannot supply nearly teachers enough for 
all the schools, yet all the schools will be better taught in con- 
sequence of its influence. Moreover, a State institution would 





* See Note D, at the close of this Article. 
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be the parent of many others, which would gradually arise as 
their necessity would be appreciated from the perceived success 
of the first. 

6) “The wages of teachers are not sufficient to induce 
teachers so well educated to engage in the profession.” 

At present this is true; for wages are generally graduated 
according to the aggregate merit of the profession, and this hith- 
erto has not been very great. People will not pay high for a 
poor article ; and a disproportionate quantity of poor articles in 
market, which are offered cheap, will affect the price of the 
good with the generality of purchasers. But let the good be 
supplied in such quantities as to make the people acquainted 
with it, and it will soon drive out the bad and command its own 
price. ‘The establishment of a Teachers’ Seminary will raise 
the wages of teachers by increasing their qualifications and aug- 
menting the real value of their services ; and people eventually 
will pay a suitable compensation for good teaching with much 
less grudging than they have hitherto paid the eheap wages of 
poor teachers, which after all, as has been well observed, is but 
“buying ignorance at a dear rate.” 


NOTES. 


Nore A. Curnese Epvcarion. 


THERE is a regular system of schools in China of two kinds, the 
people’s schools, and schools for the nobles. ‘The course commences 
when the child is five years old, and is continued very rigorously, 
with but few and short vacations, to the age of manhood. In the 
people’s schools the course consists of four parts, each of which has 
its appropriate book. The first is called Pe-kia-sing, and contains 
the names of persons in 100 families, which the children must com- 
mit to memory. ‘The second is called Tsa-tse, and contains a 
variety of matters necessary to be known in the common business 
of life. The third is called Tsien-tse-ouen, a collection of 1000 
alphabetical letters. The fourth is San-tse-king, a collection of 
verses of three syllables each, designed to teach the elements of 
ary morals and history. Such is the provision for the common 
people. 

or the nobles there is a great university at Pekin, the Koue-tze- 
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kien, to which every mandarin is allowed to send one of his sons. 
The candidate for admission must go first to the governor of a city 
of the third rank for examination, and if approved, he receives the 
degree of Hien-ming. He then goes to the governor of a city of 
the first rank, and if he maintains a good examination there, is ad- 
mitted to the university. 

A mandarin is annually sent out from Pekin to visit the higher 
institutions in the larger cities, and to confer degrees on the pupils 
according to their progress. A class of 400 is selected and passes 
through ten eXaminations. The 15 who have acquitted themselves 
best in all these examinations, receive the degree of Sinoa-tsay, the 
most important privilege of which is that they are no longer liable 
to be whipped with the bamboo. Rich men’s sons, who cannot al- 
ways obtain this degree by a successful passage through the ten ex- 
aminations, can procure the equivalent degree of Kien-song by pay- 
ing a stipulated sum into the public treasury. Having attained 
either of these lower degrees, the pupil after three years can offer 
himself at Pekin for the higher degree of Kin-jin, which must be 
obtained after rigorous examination. The successful applicants for 
this honor, after one year longer, can demand at Pekin an examina- 
tion for the highest academical degree, that of Tsin-tse. He who 
obtains this is congratulated and feasted by his friends, he is regarded 
with veneration by the people, is eligible to the highest office in the 
state, and may be raised by the emperor to the dignity of Han-lin. 

The emperor himself is required to be a man of learning, and the 
care of his early education is committed toa special college of learned 
men called Tschea-sza-fu; and he is regarded in law as the educa- 
tor and instructor of his people, as well as their ruler. In each 
village there is a public hall where the civil and military functionaries 
assemble on the first and fifteenth of every month, and a discourse 
is delivered to.them on the Sacred Edict. This Sacred Edict con- 
tains 1) The principle of Khong-hi, an ancient emperor. 2) A 
commentary by his son Young-tching, who reigned about the year 
1700, and 3) A porneie by Wang-yeou-po. It was translated 
into English by Rev. W. Milne, Protestant Missionary at Malacca, 
and printed in London in 1817. 

In the above brief sketch, it is plain that the Chinese have a great 
veneration for learning, and that the emoluments and honors of - the 
empire are designed to be accessible to those only who have taken 
academical degrees. But the whole system is arranged to make 
them Chinese. It excludes everything of foreign origin, it admits 
neither improvement nor variation, and the result is manifest in the 
character of the people. 

Some, however, of our modern improvements have long been 
known and practised in the Chinese schools. Such as the practice 
of the children reading and repeating together in choir, the art of 
mnemonics, and others of the like kind —See Schwartz’s Geschichte 
der Erziehung, Vol. I. p. 68—75. 
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Norte B.—Prussian ScHOOLs, A FEW YEARS AGO. 


The following questions and answers are from Dr. Julius’s testi- 
mony, before the Committee of the British House of Commons in 
1834, respecting the Prussian School System. 

“ Do you remember from your own knowledge, what the character 
and attainments of the school masters were, previous to the year 
1819? 

I do not recollect ; but I know they were very badly composed of 
non-commissioned officers, organists, and half-drunken people. It 
has not risen like a fountain at once. Since 1770, there has been 
much done in Prussia and throughout Germany, for promoting a 
proper education of teachers, and by them of children. 

In your own observation has there been a very marked improve- 
ment in the character and attainments of school masters, owing to 
the pains taken to which you have referred ? 

A very decided improvement.” 

Dinter in his autobiography gives some surprising specimens of 
gross incapacity in teachers, even subsequent to 1819. The follow- 
ing anecdotes are from that interesting work: Dinters Leben von 
thm selbst beschrieben. 

In the examination of a school in East Prussia, which was taught 
by a subaltern officer dismissed from the army, the teacher gave 
Dinter a specimen of his skill in the illustration of his Scripture 
narrative. The passage was Luke vii, the miracle of raising the 
widow’s son at Nain. ‘See, children, (says the teacher,) Nain was 
a great city, a beautiful city; but even in such a great, beautiful 
city, there lived people who must die. They brought the dead youth 
out. See, children, it was the same then as it is now—dead people 
couldn’t go alone—they had to be carried. He that was dead 
began to speak. This was a sure sign that he was alive again, for 
if he had continued dead he couldn’t have spoken a word.” 

In a letter to the king a dismissed school master complained that 
the district was indebted to him 200705 dollars. Dinter po mt 
the man must be insane, and wrote to the physician of the place to 
inquire. The physician replied that the poor man was not insane, 
but only ignorant of the numeration table, writing 200 70 5 instead 
275. Dinter subjoins, “ By the help of God, the king, and good 
men, very much has now been done to make things better.” 

In examining candidates for the school’ teacher’s office, Dinter 
asked one where the kingdom of Prussia was situated. He replied, 
that he believed it was somewhere in the southern part of India. 
He asked another the cause of the ignis fatuus, commonly called 

jack-with-the-lantern. He said they were spectres made by the 
devil. Another being asked why he wished to become a school- 
teacher, replied that he must get a living somehow. 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. II. NO. III. 16 
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A military man of great influence once urged Dinter to recom- 
mend a disabled soldier in whom he was interested, as a school 
teacher. I will do so, says Dinter, if he sustains the requisite ex- 
amination. Oh, says the Col., he doesn’t know much about school 
teaching, but he isa good, moral, steady man, and I| hope you will 
recommend him to oblige me. D. Oh yes, Col., to oblige you, if 
you in your turn will do me a favor. Col. What is that? D. Get 
me appointed drum-major in your regiment. ‘True I can neither 
beat a drum, nor play a fife ; but I am a good, moral, steady man as 
ever lived. 

A rich landholder once said to him, Why do you wish the peasant 
children to be educated ; it will only make them unruly and diso- 
bedient. Dinter replied, If the masters are wise and the laws good, 
the more intelligent the people, the better they will obey. 

Dinter complained that the military system of Prussia was a great 
hindrance to the schools. A nobleman replied that the young men 
enjoyed the protection of the government, and were thereby bound 
to defend it by arms. Dinter asked if every stick of timber in a 
house ought first .» be used in a fire engine, because the house was 
protected by the ungine ? or whether it would be good policy to cut 
down all the trees of an orchard to build a fence with to keep the 
hogs from eating the fruit ? 


Notre C,—Scuoo.-CounseE.tor DINTER. 


Gustavus Frederic Dinter, was born at a village near Leipsic in 
1760. He first distinguished himself as principal of a Teachers’ 
Seminary in Saxony, whence he was invited by the Prussian Gov- 
ernment to the station of School-Counsellor for Eastern Prussia. 
He resides at Kénigsberg, and about 90 days in the year he spends 
in visiting the schools of his province, and is incessantly employed 
nearly 13 hours.a day for the rest of his time, in the active duties of 
his office ; and that he may devote himself the more exclusively to 
his work, he lives unmarried. He complains that his laborious 
occupation prevents his writing as much as he wishes for the public, 
yet in addition to his official duties, he lectures several times a week 
during term time in the university at Kénigsberg, and always has in 
his house a number of indigent boys, whose education he superin- 
tends, and, though poor himself, gives them board and ciothing. 
He has made it a rule to spend every Wednesday afternoon, and if 
possible, one whole day in the week besides, in writing for the 
press ; and thus, by making the best use of every moment of time, 
though he was nearly 40 years old before his career as an author 
commenced, he has contrived to publish more than 60 original 
works, some of them extending to several volumes, and all of them 
popular. Of one book, a school catechism, 50,000 copies were sold 
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previous to 1830; and of his large work, the School-Teacher’s 
Bible in 9 Vols. 8vo., 30,000 copies were sold in less than 10 years. 

He is often interrupted by persons who are attracted by his fame, 
or desire his advice, and while conversing with_ his visitors, that no 
time may be lost, he employs himself in knitting ; and thus not only 
supplies himseif with stockings and mittens, suited to that cold 
climate, but always has some to give away to indigent students and 
other poor people. His disinterestedness is quite equal to his 
activity, and of the income of his publications he devotes annually 
nearly 500 dollars to benevolent purposes. Unweariedly industrious, 
and rigidly economical as he is, he lays up nothing for himself. 
He says, “‘ I am one of those happy ones, who, when the question is 
put to them, Lack ye any thing? (Luke 22: 35,) can answer with 
joy, ‘ Lord, nothing.” To have more than one can use is superfluity, 
and I do not see how this can make any one happy. People often 
laugh at me, because | will not incur the expense of drinking wine, 
and because I do not wear richer clothing, and live in a more costly 
style. Laugh away, good people; the poor boys also, whose 
education I pay for, and for whom besides | can spare a few dollars 
for Christmas gifts, and new year’s presents, they have their laugh 
too.” 

Towards the close of his auto-biography, he says respecting the 
King of Prussia, “I live happily under - ha lta William; he has 
just given me 130,000 dollars to build churches with in destitute 
places ; he has established a new Teachers’ Seminary for my poor 
Polanders, and he has so fulfilled my every wish for the good of 
posterity, that I can myself hope to live to see the time when there 
shall be no school-master in Prussia more poorely paid than a com- 
mon laborer. He has never hesitated, during the whole term of my 
office, to grant me any reasonable request for the helping forward of 
the school-system. God bless him. I am with all my heart a 
Prussian. And now, my friends, when ye hear that old Dinter is 
dead, say, ‘ may he rest in peace; he was a laborious, good hearted, 
religious man ; he was a Christian.” 

A few such men in the United States would effect a wonderful 
change in the general tone of our educational efforts. 


Norte D.—Improvement oF Scnoo.t TEACHERS. 


At the commencement of the late school efforts in Prussia, for 
the benefit of teachers already in the profession who had not pos- 
sessed the advantages of a regular training, it was the custom for 
them to assemble during the weeks of vacation in their schools, and 
under the care of a competent teacher, go through a regular course 
of lessons for their improvement. Of the entire course a careful 
and minute journal was kept and transmitted to the government. 
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The following is from the journal of a four weeks’ course of this 
kind, which was held at Regenwald in 1821, under the charge of 
School-Counsellor Bernhardt. The king gave his special approba- 
tion of this journal, and caused a large number of copies to be 
rinted and circulated throughout the kingdom. The Minister of 
blic Instruction, expresses himself respecting it in the following 
terms. 

“The view presented and acted upon by School-Counsellor 
Bernhardt, that the important point is not the quantity and variety 
of knowledge communicated, but its solidity and accuracy ; and that 
the foundation of all true culture consists in the education to piety, 
the fear of God, and Christian humility ; and accordingly that those 
dispositions, before all things else, must be awakened and confirmed 
in teachers, that thereby they may exercise love, long suffering, and 
cheerfulness, in their difficult and laborious calling—these principles 
are the only correct ones, according to which the education of 
teachers everywhere, and in all cases, can and ought to be conduct- 
ed, notwithstanding the regard which must be had to the peculiar 
circumstances and the intellectual condition of particular provinces 
and communities. The Ministry hereby enjoin it anew upon the 
Regency, not only to make these principles their guide in their own 
labors in the common schools and Teachers’ Seminaries, but also to 
commend and urge them in the most emphatic manner on all 
teachers and pupils in their jurisdiction. That this will be faithfully 
done, the Ministry expect with so much the more confidence, 
because in this way alone can the supreme will of his Majesty the 
King, repeatedly and earnestly expressed, be fulfilled. Of the 
manner in which the Regency execute this order, the Ministry ex- 

ta Report, and only remark further that as many copies of the 
journal as 8 be needed will be supplied.” 

The strongly religious character of the instructions in the follow- 
ing journal will be noticed ; but will any Christian find fault with 
this characteristic, or with the King and Ministry for commanding it ? 

The journal gives an account of the employment of every hour in 
the day, from half past six in the morning to a quarter before nine 
in the evening. Instead of making extracts from different parts of 
it, | here present the entire journal for the last week of the course, 
that the reader may have the better opportunity of forming his own 
judgment on the real merits of the course. 


Fourta WEExk. 


Monday, Oct. 22. A.M. 63—7. Meditation. Teachers and pa- 
rents, forget not that your children are men, and that as such they 
have the ability to become reasonable-—God will have all men to 
come to the knowledge of the truth.— As men our children have the 
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dignity of men, and a right to life, cultivation, honor and truth. This 
is a holy, inalienable right, that is, no man can divest himself of it 
without ceasing to be a man. '7—8$. Bible instruction. Reading 
the Bible, and verbal analysis of what is read. Jesus in the wilder- 
ness. 9—12. Writing. Exercise in small letters. P.M. 2—5. 
Writing as before. 54—7. Singing. S—8}. Meditation. Our 
schools should be christian schools for christian children, and Jesus 
Christ should be daily the chief teacher. One thing is needful. Je- 
sus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. The great end 
of our schools, therefore, is the instruction of children in Christianity ; 
or the knowledge of heavenly truths in hope of eternal life ; and to 
answer the question, What must I doto be saved? Our children as 
they grow up must be able to say from the conviction of their hearts, 
We know and are sure that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. Beloved teachers, teach no Christianity without Christ, and 
know that there cannot be a living faith without knowledge and love. 

Tuesday, Oct. 23. A.M. 6—7. Meditation. Christian schools 
are the gardens of God’s spirit, and the plantation of humanity, and, 
therefore, holy places. How dreadful is this place. This is none 
other than the house of God. Teachers, venerate your schools—re- 
gard the sacred as sacred. 7—8}4. Bible instruction. Reading of 
the Bible and verbal analysis of what is read. Luke 15: 1—10. 83 
—9. Catechism. Repeating the second article with — empha- 
sis, and the necessary explanation of terms. 10—12. Writing. Ex- 
ercise in German capitals, with the writing of syllables and words. 
P. M. 1—4. General repetition of the instructions for school teach- 
ers given during the month. 4—®. Brief instruction respectin 
school discipline and school laws. 5—7. Singing. 8S—84. Medi- 
tation. Teachers, you should make your school a house of prayer, 
not a den of murderers. Thou shalt not kill—that is, thou shalt do 
no injury to the souls of thy children. This you will do if you are 
an ungodly teacher, if you neglect your duty, if you keep no order 
or discipline in your school, if you instruct the children-badly or not 
at all, and set before them an injurious example. The children will 
be injured also by hurrying through the school-prayers, the texts, 
and catechism, and by all thoughtless reading and committing to 
memory. May God help you. 

Wednesday, Oct. 24. 6—6}. Meditation. Dear teachers, you 
labor for the good of mankind and the kingdom of God ; be there- 
fore God’s instruments and co-workers. Thy kingdom come. In 
all things approving ourselves as the ministers of God. 6}?—8}. Bi- 
ble instruction as before, John 4: 1-15. 84—9. Catechism. The 
correct and emphatic reading and repeating of the first section with 
brief explanation of terms. 10—12. Instruction in school discipline 
and school laws. P. M. 1—3. Instruction in the cultivation of fruit- 
trees. For instruction in this branch of economy, the school is ar- 
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ranged in six divisions, each under the care of a teacher acquainted 
with the business, with whom they go into an orchard, and under his 
inspection perform all the necessary work. General principles and 
directions are written in a book, of which each student has a copy. 
More cooling is the shade and more sweet the fruit of the tree which 
thine own hands have planted and cherished. 3—5. Instruction in 
school discipline and school laws. 54—4. Singing. S8—9. Medi- 
tation. The christian school-teacher is also a good husband and 
father. Blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good 


behavior, apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of 


filthy lucre, patient, not a brawler, not covetous, one that ruleth well 
his own house, having his children in subjection with all gravity.— 
He that readeth, let him understand. 

Thursday, Oct. 25. A.M. 6—6}. Meditation. Dear teachers, 
do all in your power to live in harmony and peace with your districts, 
that you may be a helper of the parents in the bringing up of their 
children. Endeavor to maintain the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. As much as in you lies, live peaceably with all men. 
6#—9. Bible instruction as before, Luke 7: 11—17. Reading by 
sentences, by words, by syllables, by letters. Reading according to 
the sense with questions as to the meaning. Understandest thou what 
thou readest? 10—11. Instructions as to prayer in schools. _ Oral 
and devotional forms of prayer suitable for teachers and children are 
copied and committed to memory. Lord, teach us to pray. 11—12. 
Writing. Exercise in capitals and writing words. P.M. 2—3. In- 
struction respecting prayer in the family and in the school. Forms 
of prayer for morning and evening, and at the table, are copied with 
instructions that school children should commit them to memory, 
that they may aid their parents to an edifying performance of the 
duty of family worship ; that as the school thus helps the family, so 
the family also may help the school. Use not vain repetitions. 3— 
5. Bible instruction. General views of the contents of the Bible, 
and how the teacher may communicate, analyze and explain them 
to his children yearly at the commencement of the winter and sum- 
mer term. 54—7. Singing. 8—9. Meditation. Teachers, acquire 
the confidence and love of your districts, but never forsake the direct 
path of duty. Fear God, do right, and be afraid of no man. The 
world with its lusts passeth away, but he that doeth the will of God 
shall abide forever. 

Friday, Oct, 26. Meditation. Teachers, hearken to the preacher, 
and labor into his hands ; for he is placed over the church of God, 
who will have the school be an aid tothe church. Remember them 
that labor among you, and are over you in the Lord, and esteem 
them highly in love for their work’s sake. Neither is he that 
planteth anything, nor he that watereth anything, but God who giv- 
eth the increase. 7—9. Bible instruction. Summary of the con- 
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tents of the Bible to be committed to memory by children from ten 
to fifteen yearsof age. 10—12. Bible instruction. Brief statement 
of the contents of the historical books of the New Testament. P. M. 
1—5. Bible instruction. Contents of the doctrinal and prophetical 
books of the New Testament. Selection of the passages of the New 
Testament proper to be read in a country school. A guide for 
teachers to the use of the Bible in schools. 5—7. Singing. S8S—9. 
Meditation. Honor and love, asa good teacher, thy king and thy 
father land; and awake the same feelings and sentiments in the 
hearts of thy children. Fear God, honor the king, seek the good of 
the country in which you dwell, for when it goes well with it, it goes 
well with thee. 

Saturday, Oct.27. 6—64. Meditation. By the life in the family, 
the school, and the church, our heavenly Father would educate us 
and our children for our earthly and heavenly home ; therefore, pa- 
rents, teachers, and preachers, should labor hand in hand. One 
soweth and another reapeth. I have laid the foundation, another 
buildeth thereon; and let every man take heed how he buildeth 
thereon. Means of education 1) in the family—the parents, domes- 
tic life, habits—2) in the school—the teacher, the instruction, the 
discipline—3) in the church,—the preaching, the word, the sacra- 
ments. 63—94. Bible instruction. Rules which the teacher should 
observe in reading the Bible. In analyzing it. In respect to the 
contents of the Old Testament books and selections from them for 
reading, written instructions are given and copied, on account of the 
shortness of the time which is here given to this topic. 10—12. 
Bible instruction. General repetition. P.M. 1—4. Bible instrue- 
tion. General repetition. 4—5. Reading. Knowledge of the 
German language with written exercises. 7—104. Review of the 
course of instruction and the journal. 103—12. Meditation. The 
prayer of Jesus (John xvii.) with particular reference to our ap- 
proaching separation. 

Sunday, Oct. 28. 64—9. Morning prayer. Catechism. Close 
of the term. (In the open air on a hill at sunset) singing and prayer. 
Address by the head teacher. Subject. What our teacher would 
say to us when we separate from him. 1) What you have learned 
apply well, and follow it faithfully. If ye hear these things, hap- 
py are ye if ye do them. 2) Learn to see more and more clearly 
that you know but little. We know in part. 3) Be continually 
learning and never get weary. The man has never lived who 
has learned all that he might. 4) Be yourself what you would 
have your children become. Become as little children. 5) Let 
God’s grace be your highest good, and let it strengthen you in the 
difficulties which you must encounter. My grace is sufficient for 
thee—my strength is perfect in thy weakness. 6) Keep constantly 
in mind the Lord Jesus Christ. He has left us an example that we 
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should follow his steps. Hymn—Lord Jesus Christ, hearken thou 
tous. Prayer. Benediction. 

Review of the hours spent in different studies during the four 
weeks. Arithmetic 67; Writing 56; Bible 25; Meditation 36; 
other subjects 26; Singing 28. Total 238. From 9 to 10, in the 
morning, was generally spent in walking together, and one hour in 
the afternoon was sometimes spent in the same manner. 

Familiar lectures were given on the following topics. 1) Direc- 
tions to teachers as to the a and right use of the Bible in 
schools. 2) Directions to teachers respecting instruction in writing. 
3) Directions for exercises in mental arithmet's. 4) Instructions 
respecting school discipline and school laws. 5) A collection of 
prayers for the ated and family, with directions to teachers. 
6) The German parts of speech, and how they may be best taught 
in a country school. 7) The day book. 

Printed books were the following: 1) Dinter’s Arithmetic. 2) 
Dinter on Guarding against Fires. 3) Brief Biography of Luther. 
4) On the Cultivation of Fruit Trees. 5) German Grammar. 6) 
Seemepenes Letter Writer for Country Schools, 7) Luther’s Cat- 
echism. 

That which can be learned and practised in the short space of a 
few weeks, is only a little, a very little. But it is not of so much 
importance that we have more knowledge than others ; but most de- 
pends on this, that I have the right disposition ; and that I thorough- 
ly understand and faithfully follow out the little which I do know. 

God help me, that I may give all which I have to my school; 
and that I with my dear children may above all things strive after 
that which is from above. Father in heaven, grant us strength and 
love for this. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


DiscrIMINATIVE PREACHING. 
By Rev. George Shepard, Prof. Sac. Rhet. Theol. Seminary, Bangor, Me. 


Rightly dividing the word of truth—2 Tim. 11: 15. 


Tue direction implied in these-words, originally addressed to 
Timothy, is a valuable one to every preacher of righteousness, 
that he may show himself approved unto God, and make him- 
self felt in the hearts and consciences of his fellow men. 

The meaning of the direction I suppose to be simply this :— 
Adapt yourself to the natures, characters and cases of those whom 
you address. 

The preacher, who means to comply with the direction, has 
regard to the various attributes which belong to man as a moral 
agent. He does not address him, as a purely spiritual being, 
but as having also an animal nature ;—not as endowed with in- 
tellect alone, or with passions and affections alone; but as en- 
dowed with intellect and affections, the power of reasoning and 
the power of feeling. He endeavors to meet these several attri- 
butes or powers, in their true, relative importance and propor- 
tion. 

Again; He regards, not only the variety of attributes in man 
as an individual, he regards. likewise, the variety in the individ- 
uals which compose his auditory. 

He has discriminating respect to the various ages of his peo- 
ple; the child, the youth, the man in mature life, the person far 
advanced in years ; addressing each according to their several 
circumstances and temptations. 

He regards too the different relations of husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and servant, ruler and subject. 

He discriminates and addresses the different characters before 
him, not merely regarding the generic division into righteous and 
wicked, but descending to the various types, which the all-per- 
vading moral disease assumes, and which he knows it has assum- 
ed in the hearts of many of his people. 

He has a message for the scrupulous moralist ; another for 
the flagrant transgressor, whose heart of hate, and lips of blas- 
phemy, and life of crime, are in horrid consonance. 
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He has a message for the profound slumberer in sin, another 
for the chafed and rankling caviller. 

He has a message for the secret doubter, and the open infi- 
del ; another, for that large class, who promptly and stupidly 
assent to everything, and really believe and do nothing. 

He brings forth a portion for the brazen-faced hypocrite ; an- 
other, for the unconsciously deluded ; still another, for the weak 
and tremulous believer. 

At one ‘time he has in view the man obdurate, and at ease in 
his rebellion ; at another, the weeping, anxious inquirer. 

There are those who will hope against all good ground of 
hope. There are others who will keep up the dismal strain of 
despair, when with cheerful hearts, they ought to be serving and 
honoring the Saviour. These conflicting cases he considers and 
endeavors to meet in his appeals. 

There are the ignorant, who need the simplest elements of 
doctrine ; by their side, the learned distorter of revelation, who 
can take the scattered material—the stones and pillars of truth— 
and adroitly build them into a “ refuge of lies.” ‘These are not 
forgotten in his discourses. 

I might extend the detail to the different constitutional bias- 
es, and the varying attitudes of mind, of less prominence and 
importance, but not too insignificant to be regarded by the 
preacher in the adjustment of his messages, in bis apportion- 
ments of truth. 

In view of all these attributes, characters, and classes, it is 
obvious, that it will not do at all, to preach very much in one 
strain. ‘Those ministers, who have been signally successful, 
have not done so. Paul did not do so, but the opposite. ‘ Un- 
to the Jews,” he says, “ I became as a Jew, that 1 might gain 
the Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the law, 
that [ might gain them that are under the law; to them that 
are without law, as without law, (being not without law to God 
but under the law to Christ,) that I. might gain them that are 
without law. ‘To the weak, became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak. I am made all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some.”” When his Corinthian hearers could 
not bear meat, he fed them with milk, instead of strong meat. 
It was on account of their unskilfulness in the word of right- 
eousness. Strong meat he assigned to those who were of full 
age. 

This principle of adjustment is recognized by Jude. ‘“ Of 
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some,” he says, “ have compassion, making a difference ; oth- 
ers save with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” 

The preacher, at the present day, has to make a difference ; 
always preaching truth, but holding different aspects and phases 
of truth, according to the varying purposes to be accomplished, 
or cases to be met. Now, he speaks in a tone of sharp rebuke ; 
again, in a strain of winning tenderness. ‘To-day he employs 
rigid, compact argument. ‘The next Sabbath, he pours from a 
warm heart, the simple, fervid appeal. In one discourse, the 
soothing, the consolatory predominates ; in another, truths and 
considerations, adapted to alarm and agitate. In all, he preach- 
es truth ; but truths of varying temper and tone, such as in his 
judgment will the most accurately meet (and benefit) the di- 
verse cases and characters before him. 

Having, now, glanced at the method of effecting this prescri- 
bed division of truth, in other words, presented some of the de- 
tail, involved in a compliance with the injunction of the apostle, 
I proceed to consider the difficulties and embarrassments which 
the preacher commonly meets with, while endeavoring, in style 
and doctrine, to adjust his messages to the diverse characters 
and wants existing among his people. He soon finds it is a 
very nice and responsible matter, and that injury may be effect- 
ed, when he means only good. Even when he commits no 
mistake, verges to no -extreme, some evil may come of his 
effort. His position often is like that of the physician, called to 
a patient laboring under a complication of diseases. ‘The pre- 
scription which mitigates one class of symptoms, aggravates an- 
other class. ‘The distinctive style of truth which meets and 
benefits one hearer, tending to one extreme of opinion or feeling, 
operates unfavorably upon another hearer, who is tending to the 
opposite extreme. 1 will illustrate by some instances of not 
unfrequent occurrence. 

The minister has in mind, a desponding portion of his flock. 
They are always looking on the dark side of things,—making 
their case the very worst they can,—refusing to admit that de- 
gree of hope which is necessary as an incitement to effort. He 
prepares a sermon for their special benefit. He presses into it 
all the encouragement he dares to,—makes it as bright and win- 
ning as truth will admit. To the class for whom it was design- 
ed, it does good, perhaps. But the preacher is embarrassed with 
the fear, that another class will receive injury from it. ‘Those 
who were too forward before,—too ready to build themselves 
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up, may be induced by the discourse, to hope, when they have 
no good reason to hope. ‘They seize hold of what was intend- 
ed for others, and pervert it to their own delusion and ruin. 

Again, the preacher feels called upon, to make a very strong 
presentation and appeal, to arrest,.if possible, a large class in 
the assembly, who are persisting in a course of. perilous delay. 
He feels that strong measures, startling announcements are de- 
manded by the gathering exigency of their condition. He se- 
lects the passage, ‘‘ My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” 
He speaks plainly of the sin which has no forgiveness. He 
holds forth in vividness, the fact, that there is somewhere a line 
darkly drawn across the sinner’s path, over which if he passes, 
he is beyond the pale of possible salvation ; and he affirms the 
probability, that many after repeated seasons of the Spirit’s vis- 
tation, do come into this state of premature reprobation. 

The appeal does good. The slumbering are aroused ; the 
presumptuous inspired with salutary caution. There are others, 
it may be but one or two, who are driven almost to despair by 
this aspect of truth,—persons quaking with the apprehension, 
that they have committed the unpardonable sin, and held back 
from all effort to obtain mercy, by the ever-brooding belief, that 
with them the day of mercy has finally closed. The consider- 
ate preacher cannot but be alive to the fear, lest while drawing 
out this terrific style of truth, he overwhelm, in absolute gloom 
and discouragement, some minds, whom a gentler and more at- 
tractive message might have decoyed to the regions of hope. 

Again, there are some in every congregation who regard it 
as a very easy thing to become religious. They have little 
concern about the matter, for they can step into the kingdom of 
Christ. whenever they please. All they have to do, is to sin 
circumspectly ; look out and not let death get the start of them, 
and they will come out safe in the end. Repentance is easy, 
the work of a few moments, and heaven is gained. There are 
others who pretend to believe, that they have no sort of power 
whatever to move in this matter. As they are absolutely help- 
less, of course cannot do the work, nor take any step towards 
it, they have only to sit supinely down and wait for the Spirit 
of God to come and convert them. 

To meet the former class the preacher deems it necessary to 
come forth clearly in proof and exposure of the sinner’s weak- 
ness and ruin,—that while there is no strength in himself, the 
work he is called upon to do, is a work of immense difficulty. 
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The sinner is shown that his deliverance does not lie so abso- 
lutely with himself as he supposes,—that he is dependent upon 
divine power, a power which may be justly withheld, and if 
withheld, he will assuredly perish. ‘To all this, the latter class 
very reverently bow assent. ‘They suck deadly poison out of 
these leaves of life. By a slight perversion, they turn ‘what 
should awaken them, into opiates to make more profound, the 
already leaden sleep of death. So on the other hand, when we 
press on the last mentioned class, obligation, and ability as the 
ground of it, the former class push our position to an extreme, 
and presumptuously infer, that in the final exigency, they can 
wake up and walk forth in the freedom and joy of God’s own 
children. 

Again, when atonement is our theme, especially when setting 
forth the fulness of this provision, its adequacy for one world or 
a thousand; when striving to make the impression deep and 
productive, that the blood of Christ cleanses from all sin, no 
matter how aggravated the transgressions, how high they have 
arisen, all will be washed away on the first throb of penitence, 
or look and reliance of faith, we feel that we are in danger of 
throwing some beams of encouragement upon a career of guilt. 
Some one will be ready with the perverse deduction,—“ if a 
Saul has been forgiven, a Gardiner, a Rochester, a Newton re- 
deemed, then I may venture to grow up to any stature in crime, 
and the same provisions will avail for me.” 

We cannot concentrate and pile on the hearts of the young 
all the motives to early piety, without filling the horizon of the 
aged with portentous blackness. 

We cannot blot out the common delusory expectation of a 
death-bed preparation for eternity, by showing its almost abso- 
lute impossibility, without wounding the sensibilities of many be- 
fore us, whose departed friends left no other evidence that they 
are at rest, than the agitated prayers and repentings which min- 
gled with the death struggle. 

We cannot come forth, pointedly in exposure and reproof of 
particular sins, in the practice of which, certain hearers are at 
the time engaged, without the hazard of awaking feelings of hos- 
tility which it would be far more pleasant to the preacher to 
have allayed and sleeping. 

It may be thought by some, that, if there are chese evils, these 
difficulties, these opportunities for perversion incident to the di- 
viding and appropriative style of dispensing truth, it is better 
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on the whole to keep to very general and abstract statements. 
We admit, by this latter course, the preacher may avoid the do- 
ing of some harm, which in the other method, he would be |i- 
able to do. However, it is quite certain he would accomplish 
but little good. The physician, with his complex case, by ab- 
staining from all definite prescription, would be sure not to kill 
his patient. It-«would be equally sure, that the patient would 


die of his disease, notwithstanding the skill and good wishes of 


the physician. 

' We are prepared then to state in the third place, that the di- 
viding and appropriating style of dispensing truth, with all its 
difficulties and hazards, is indispensable to the permanent and 
extended success of the ministry. 

This appropriate meting out of our messages is necessary on 
account of the spiritual ignorance which prevails. How few 
under the blinding influence of sin, know what they need. The 
preacher does know definitely. Shall he then bring forth the 
particular truth, or aspect of truth, and direct to those hearts, or 
shall he bring forth a vast and diverse mass, and leave them and 
others to select out from it, what in their judgment, may best 
befit them ;—about as sane a procedure, and about as profitable 
too, as it would be for the physician to go before his worst ca- 
ses, open his medicine chest, and ask his patients to help them- 
selves. 

The course We are advocating is necessary in order to over- 
come the insensibility of men. How profound is the insensibil- 
ity of the world on the subject of sin and salvation. How ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make any encroachments upon the wide- 
spread, total sleep of moral death ;—sinners, and they do not 
feel it ; on the verge of perdition, and they do not see it; warn- 
ed with the thunder’s tone, invited with angel’s sweetness, and 
they do not heed it. 

The only power of truth to arrest attention, and awaken feel- 
ing and interest lies in its appropriate, definite statement. In 
making this remark we only declare the result of all observation 
and experience. ‘Take the doctrine of depravity. ‘There are 
those to be found who are great sinners in the general, but very 
good sort of people in the detail. Preach to such persons faith- 
fully and fully, human apostasy, the entireness of man’s moral 
ruin ; they agree to it all; and they will go home, and turn the 
sermon intoa confession, and acknowledge before God, that 
they are by nature and practice, essentially and radically pollu- 
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ted. But if we bring out and set home upon the same class, 
theit predominant, characteristic sin, very likely we incur for the 
moment wrath and repulsion. At the same time, we are in the 
way of doing them some good ; for we have broken in upon the 
iron reign of death. No matter what the point is, if the state- 
ment is accordant with fact, the picture vivid, graphic, true to 
the life, so as to compel a response from this bosom and that, 
and ereet this conscience and that into an accuser, with the keen 
home thrust, “ Thou art the man,” we have gained a great mat- 
ter, we have a hold upon the attention. 'The moment the hear- 
er feels the preacher’s hand in contact with any part of his mo- 
ral nature,—of his character or his conduct, whether it be with 
assuaging intent, to pour in the healing oil, or with salutary se- 
verity, to probe the festering sore, he cannot be indifferent. He 
is alive to every movement, and will continue to be, so long as 
the keen instrument of truth is traversing the hidden fountains, 
yea, the very throbbing fibres of feeling within bim. Always 
when the preacher is so distinctive and characteristic in his mes- 
sage as to draw out to portions of his audience, and exhibit 
to them their own image, the eyes and ears, mind and heart 
will be open, while that message is being delivered. This 
is the fact. 1 go into no explanation of it. The fact is noto- 
rious. Hence the authority with which Christ taught. His 
blindest, hardest opposers very generally found out, ere he clo- 
sed, that he spake of them,—that the truth employed, had an 
intense and smarting fitness to their own characters,—and they 
went away with an arrow quivering and rankling at their vitals. 
Hence the power of John the Baptist, when he stood before 
his princely auditor, the impure Herod. ‘The sentence and the 
sentiment, which smote and distressed him was, “ it is not law- 
ful for thee to have her.” Hence too the agitating effect, when 
Paul preached to the sensual and oppressive Felix. It was 
when he reasoned of righteousness and temperance and judg- 
ment—truths and topics keenly correspondent to the vicious dis- 
positions of the man, that the august sinner trembled. Hence 
too the unparalleled result, when Peter addressed the congre- 
gated murderers of his Lord. It was not a loose, scattered hom- 
ily upon sin and repentance. He came upon them with defi- 
nite, fitting truth, in dread concurrence with an already armed 
and exasperated conscience: ‘“ Ye denied the Holy One and 
Just, and desired a murderer to be granted unto you,‘and ye 


killed the Prince of Life whom God hath raised from the dead.” 
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There was attention ; there was feeling. . Three thousand were 
smitten down and rose at once to new and joyous life. There 
is generally feeling, where there is this discriminative style of 
address. ‘The obstacle which arises from the insensibility of 
the dead heart is measurably overcome. 

There is another obstacle, in a degree overcome by this mode 
of employing truth, namely, that which arises from the settled 
disinclination of men to the gospel... God’s truth is a disrelish- 
ed thing, generally loathed. Men naturally have no taste for 
‘it, no desire for-it. Hence the injunction: Go, carry the mes- 
sage ; mete it out with fitness and skill, and convey it to the 
quarter where it is especially needed. The portion which is 
needed is often the very portion most repuguant to the soul ; as 
the medicine which the disease demands, is the most odious to 
the taste. We ask, will such select out from the mass and take 
the requisite portion of their own accord? No, the Christian 
in fault, will just let alone the truth, which will operate against 
him, in the way of detection and reproof. ‘The backslider will 
stand far away from the message, fitted to awaken and recover 
him. The impenitent man will avoid, if he can, the argument, 
which demolishes his delusion and rends away his excuses. 
There is no other course then, than to mete out and assign the 
apt and fitting truth,—with skill, direct,—with feeling urge it 
home. Sometimes it is like feeding a man with the lock-jaw; 
all that he receives has to be crowded between his teeth. 1 am 
here speaking of depravity in its more sullen, obdurate, unyield- 
ing features. By no adjustment of truth, or power of appeal, 
can we expect, ordinarily, to do men of this character any good. 

But the preacher has not always such to preach to. By 
some providence of God, or some voice or influence from above, 
at length, the hardness and disinclination, as it respects many, 
begin to yield. The ear and heart, before shut, are now open. 
They come to the sanctuary, longing for the appropriate kind and 
style of truth. May we not suppose, that a single sentence, 
directed that way, will accomplish more, than a whole sermon 
hurled against closed and barred hearts? Where affliction has 
softened, or the Spirit is striving, there is a spot thirsting for the 
divine word, as the weary earth thirsts for the genial shower. 
Let the preacher search out such spots on the otherwise cold 
and rocky field assigned him. Whenever they exist, let him 
meet them, with the truths demanded by their awakened sym- 
pathies—their realized perils and necessities, and he will assu- 
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redly do good. ‘The word will be received, and do its office of 


sanctification and redemption. 

If it be thus indispensable, that the word of truth be rightly 
divided and discriminately assigned in order to its highest and 
best effects, it is important that the qualifications demanded in 
the preacher, for this distinctive, diversified mode, be understood 
and possessed. 

Among the things requisite in the preacher to skill and suc- 
cess in this style, are, 

1. An enlarged and accurate knowledge of, and a symmetri- 
cal attachment to the system of truth. ‘Truth is the preacher’s 
instrument on which he relies as the means of every achieve- 
ment. ‘The scheme of truth, as a whole, is very nice in the 
adjustment of its parts and powers,—very delicate and precise 
in the arrangement of balancing considerations. Of course, it is 
very easily disturbed, and when disturbed, it becomes injurious 
and even destructive in its operation. Many of the single points 
of truth, by being urged too far, even on their appropriate line, 
are carried over into the region of error. It is indispensable, 
then, in order to divide off, and employ skilfully any one part 
of the system, that we understand the whole system, and the 
precise relation of the part or section we employ, to the whole 
system. When we hold up any one aspect of truth it must be 
in perfect knowledge and recollection of every other aspect. If 
not, the part presented will be liable to be inordinately magni- 
fied and extended. Suppose you put, as has often been done, 
the scheme of doctrine and precept, into rude and disqualified 
hands. The preacher of this sort, in his zeal to make the part 
he is upon, do its whole office and a little more, very soon in- 
duces disorder and conflict, where God ordained wig In 
one sermon, the divine sovereignty becomes a blind, inflexible 
fatalism. In another, man’s ability, independence of his Ma- 
ker. In another, the impotence of the sinner, a release from 
responsibility. . In another, free grace, freedom from holiness. 
He divides and dwells upon the sections, and successively mag- 
nifies and distorts them, till they turn in hostility upon each 
other, and the sermon of to-day is really and openly at war with 
the sermon of yesterday. All this proceeds from attempting to 
— the parts, when the knowledge does not extend to the 
whole. 

It is equally important that the attachment be enlarged and 
proportionate. Some have a strong doctrinal partiality. They © 
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seem to live and move and have their spiritual being in a particu- 
lar doctrine. In every prayer they thank God for that doctrine. 
In every sermon, it becomes the bone and body of discourse. 
They have indulged the unique attachment till the mind has 
beaten a track on the favorite section of truth, from which it can- 
not for any length of time consent to depart. If the preacher 
starts in his discourse, from some other point, and apparently on 
some new route, he proceeds not far before he swings back into 
the old thoroughfare, and trudges out the time, with the com- 
placent belief, that if there is not power in that line of thought, 
there is power nowhere. To succeed then in a distinctive and 
consequently diversified exhibition of truth, there must be a mind 
enlarged, enlightened and liberalized theologically. 

2. Success in this varied style of exhibition requires a mind 
liberalized in a literary and rhetorical respect. ‘There is failure 
often, on account of fixed and uniform mental habitudes. Some 
are so uniquely constituted and trained, intellectually, that they 
cannot, or think they cannot present truth im the varying styles 
and aspects demanded for its widest impression and productive- 
ness. One possesses predominantly the imaginative faculty. 
He deals in exquisite imagery and harmonious periods. He is 
taken with these things, and supposes that every body else will 
be. Another has the reasoning faculty very strongly developed. 
Nothing but rigid demonstration affects him, and, as he suppo- 
ses, will affect others. Another, is of so quick sensibility, that 
proof or no proof, he feels with almost equal intensity. One 
ranges most readily and naturally around the terrific region of 
Sinai. Another dwells with most facility and success on the 
milder themes.of Calvary and the August Sufferer there. Most 
will recollect the very graphic contrast drawn by Robert Hall, 
between Andrew Fuller and James Toller, two contemporane- 
ous ministers of Kettering. 

Mr. Fuller appeared to most advantage when occupied in de- 
tecting sophistry, repelling objections, and ascertaining with 
microscopic accuracy, the exact boundaries of truth and error. 
Mr. Toller gave his attention chiefly to those parts of Chris- 
tianity which come most into contact with the imagination and 
the feelings, over which he exerted a sovereign ascendency. 
Mr. Fullerconvinced by his arguments, Mr. Toller subdued by 
his pathos. ‘The former made his hearers feel the grasp of his 
intellect, the latter, the contagion of his sensibility. Mr. Fuller’s 
discourses identified themselves after they were heard with trains 
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of thought, Mr. Toller’s with trains of emotion. The illustra- 
tions employed by Mr. Fuller, (for he also excelled in illustra- 
tion) were generally made to subserve the clearer comprehen- 
sion of his subject ; those of Mr. Toller consisted chiefly of ap- 
peals to the imagination and the heart. Mr. Fuller’s ministry 
was peculiarly adapted to detect hypocrites, to expose fallacious 
pretensions to religion, and to separate the precious from the 
vile; he sat as “the refiner’s fire and the faller’s soap.” Mr. 
Toller was most in his element when exhibiting the consolations 
of Christ, dispelling the fears of death, and painting the pros- 
pects of eternity. We have here an illustration of the varying 
mental aptitudes and inclinations of men ; and we see how they 
stand in the way of that divided and diversified exhibition of 
truth, so necessary to its largest results. ‘The duty of the min- 
ister in this respectis plain. In order to reach and benefit every 
class, every variety of cultivation and taste, he must reach after 
a certain largeness, liberality, and versatility of mind ; not be for- 
ever one thing in style, and spirit and tone. He must cultivate 
an aptitude in a great variety of directions. In the first place, 
pungent, significant intention, in whatever way he does turn ; 
then, the power of turning a great many ways, and of presen- 
ting truth in all its parts, motives, and aspects, doctrinal or 
practical, mild or severe, calm or fervid, gorgeous or simple, 
logical or hortatory, as the object to be gained, the minds 
to be affected may require. Ministers, as a general thing, 
may attain to a good degree, this diversified power, these oppo- 
site aptitudes. They must, if they would gain access to the 
greatest number of minds. If any are sensible of a bias to one 
class of topics, or one style of exhibition, they can resist this 
propensity, and range in other modes, and other regions, and 
must, if they would achieve the largest practicable amount of 
impression and of good. 

3. Another thing on the part of the preacher, requisite to the 
style of exhibition which has been advocated, is knowledge of 
men,—that accurate knowledge which is gained by a free inter- 
course with and study of them in all their prejudices, passions, 
interests, and pursuits. ‘This knowledge is a ome A to the 
preacher as the means of meeting with any sureness, the exigen- 
cies of his flock,—the varying forms of the wide spread malady, 
the peculiarities of trial, of feeling and belief, which exist with- 
in the sphere of his labor, and which demand prompt and spe- 
cial appliances. If he has not the knowledge in question, he 
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knows nothing as he ought to know. His treasures, gathered 
from all ages and a universe of books, will avail him but little, 
in this real work of life and death, if he is destitute of good, 
plain, homespun common sense. If he has not wit enough, 
adroitly to guide him in disbursing his treasures, if he is so indis- 
criminately, so insanely prodigal of them, as to throw them out 
under swine’s feet, he might just as well be loaded with pebbles 
as with pearls ; just as well for the swine, just as well for him- 
self. 1’ must leave this point, though its importance demands 
a more extended consideration. For here we have a prominent 
cause why certain men, turn out so differently from what is an- 
ticipated. Some, on the one hand of very limited literary and 
theological advantages, transcend expectation. ‘The reason is, 
though they have not read the world of books, the folios of the 
past and the present; they have read, in its best openings, that 
most original and stirring, and instructive of all books, the real 
world of character,—living, moving, acting men. ‘They know 
the common mind. ‘They understand human nature. Hence 
all the truth they have, is brought into very significant and effec- 
tive service. On the other hand, some of large qualifications 
and promise, disappoint expectatiop. The reason is, while they 
are familiar with the world of books, they are sadly ignorant of 
the world of men,—ignorant of the very beings whom it is their 
duty and office to save. They do not wield the sword of the 
Spirit with intelligent and discriminative aim. ‘They do not 
command respect and gain influence, simply because they know 
not men. Multitudes, without question, have gone down to the 
weepings and wailings of endless death, jeering along the way 
and making themselves merry at some of the indiscretions—the 
pointless and unfitting appeals, and erratic strokes of the minis- 
try appointed to warn and save them. 

4. Moral courage—strength and decision of purpose are de- 
manded for the divided and distinctive style of presentation. It 
is this style we have seen, which does the execution. AA little 
fragment of truth—a pebble from the brook, by a stripling 
thrown, will often accomplish more, against even a giant de- 
pravity, than a huge mass of rock, cut entire from the mountain, 
though hurled in the same direction with a giant’s strength. It 
is not the broad magnificent surface, but the presented point 
which pricks the heart and goads the conscience. And while 
it pricks and goads, it is apt to irritate. I plead for no rude 
and causeless exasperation. I have no sympathy with those 
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who seem to regard themselves as especially set for the defence 
of the offence of the cross ; and who in fulfilment of their com- 
mission, strive to make every truth of the gospel as haggard and 
repulsive as they can. I plead only for the distinctive message, 
and am sure that truth, in fitting detail, though mildly urged, 
will often awaken in the wrong doer more heated and threaten- 
ing displeasure, than any general statement, however roughly 
and rashly made. It was a close applicatory section of truth 
which cost the Baptist his head, and which more than once 
brought the meek Son of God to the verge of death, and finally 
brought him to the cross. ‘The minister everywhere will en- 
counter a trial in this significant directing and carrying out of 
his appeals. He needs a fear of God which will lift him above 
the fear of men. 

He will encounter trials of another kind, arising from the ex- 
orbitant expectations of the people. While some do not want a 
great diversity and closeness of application, many do want, in 
the minister, a great richness and variety of qualification. They 
seem to insist, that every aptitude, excellency and power shall 
center in every single man. If they do not all happen to cen- 
ter in their man, they contrive to be dissatisfied. At length, it 
begins to be whispered, here and there: “True he has many 
admirable qualities ; but there is one other which occurs to us, 
that he has not. He does this thing well ; and that thing well ; 
but that other thing not quite so well as we should like. He 
preaches well in this direction—well in that—not so well in the 
other as is desirable.”—There are some so very unreasonable 
that, instead of fixing their eye upon the approved qualities of 
their minister, and thanking God for the noble endowments ac- 
tually conferred, they fix their jaundiced gaze upon his deficien- 
cy, and look and look till it begins to look dreadfully, and they 
can bear it no longer. ‘Then they very benevolently say : “ His 
usefulness is at end in this place. He is fitted to do good in 
some other’ field, but not in this. We are-sure, he is not the 
man for us.” We can only request such people in their judg- 
ments about us, poor, imperfect agents, just to consider, that 
the material is coarse ;—ministers are earthen vessels; and it 
is not always possible to get the same lump into every celestial 
shape demanded by their high wrought conceptions. 

There are those who will trouble the minister in the prose- 
cution of that course which he feels bound to pursue. They 
would limit him in his scope of preaching and of action. 
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Some are ultra in their orthodoxy. They make Calvinism 
about as rigid and inexorable as fate itself, and they think the 
only way to benefit the sinner is to hang him upon one of their 
dry iron hooks, and there let him hang and writhe till God ap- 
pears, in inscrutable mercy to take him down. There are oth- 
ers of an opposite stamp. ‘Their constant theme and song is 
free grace. They wish to see everything made easy and invit- 
ing. No good is done in preaching, only as encouragement is 
made to predominate. Whatever the point they are attached 
to, the minister must keep to, or in their judgment, his labors will 
be nearly in vain. 

There are those who have their favorite causes, or objects ; 
and they would have us make most prominent in our advocacy, 
the cause they love best, and deem the most important. 

There are others who have their favorite classes in the com- 
munity. ‘To satisfy them that we are employing our talents to 
the best advantage, we must give special and continued attention 
in our addresses and labors, to the class, to which they are de- 
voted. Now what shall the minister do? He stands, or ought 
to stand, on high ground. He sees the whole field of duty ;— 
has in view all his responsibilities. He is to account for all. 
Shall he turn his strength and concentrate his attention perma- 
nently any one way? A voice from heaven reaches him, say- 
ing: “ Divine, rightly divide the truth, the strength, the soli- 
citude, the prayer, the labor ; and give to all that is promising 
and benignant in christian enterprise, its just measure of influ- 
ence, and to all the conditions, ages, classes, characters, atti- 
tudes, of sinning, suffering man, the appropriate kind and style 
of doctrine and appeal.” 

As ambassadors of God, preachers of his truth, we have dif- 
ficult and responsible duties to perform. Holiness is a crown- 
ing qualification. With the mind stayed on God, strength and 
wisdom shall be received, and that firmness of spirit which the 
trials and perplexities of our lot demand. ‘Then there shall be 
a faithful and vigorous dispensation of the word of truth ; and 
the spirit will go with it, and give it a double edge and a sharp- 
ened point, and hearts of very adamant shall be pierced or clo- 
ven asunder by its strokes, the rebellious submissively bow, and 
become our helpers on earth, our joy and crown in eternity. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Review or Manan on Curistran Perrecrion. 
By Rev. Nathaniel 8. Folsom, Providence, R. 1. 


Scripture Doctrine of Christian Perfection; with other kindred 
subjects, illustrated and confirmed in a series of discourses design- 
ed to throw light on the way of holiness. By Rev. Asa Mahan, 
President of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. Boston: D. S. 
King, 1839. pp. 237. 


Ir was not until after the appearance of Dr. Pond’s article 
in the January number of the Repository, that this volume is- 
sued from the press. The nucleus of the book is a sermon first 

reached in Oberlin, and afterwards published by request in the 
“oe York Evangelist, in November, 1838—a date subsequent, 
doubtless, to the preparation of Dr. Pond’s article. The “ se- 
ries of discourses” which it contains, was delivered in the Marl- 
boro’ Chapel, Boston; where the author supplied the pulpit 
during the illness of the pastor. As it takes new positions on 
the same doctrine that has been advocated by Mr. Finney, and 
makes new attacks upon the common faith of the Church, it 
may be due to the cause of truth to discuss the subject still fur- 
ther. 

Before examining Mr. Mahan’s arguments, there are two 
things worthy to be noticed. 1. He does not fairly state the 
question at issue, and the opinions of his brethren who differ 
from him, 2. It is remarkable, that while he is contending for 
the doctrine of the actual attainment of perfect and permanent 
holiness in the present life, as the secret and spring of higher de- 
votedness, which he trusts he has himself found, it was not that 
doctrine, but another, which put him in possession of the secret. 

In respect to the question at issue, he thus states it: Is chris- 
tian perfection attainable in this life? p. 25. No other ques- 
tion is blended with this, in its first statement. But on p. 35, 
in violation of the laws of just reasoning, there is an amendment 
introduced, with no previous notice : “* We have the same evi- 
dence from Scripture that all Christians may, and that some of 
them will, attain to a state of entire sanctification in this life, 
that we have that they will attain to that state in heaven.” — 
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This remark of the author, and the whole tenor of his discours- 
es, show that the main question in his mind is not the one first 
announced, but another, introduced ten pages afterwards. 

Mr. Mahan makes the impression, by his mode of presenting 
and discussing the subject at first, that bis brethren, who differ 
from him, disbelieve the attainableness of entire sanctification in 
this life. Now this doctrine is admitted on all hands. It was 
admitted by the Editor of the Evangelist in some strictures on 
Mr. Mahan’s sermon when it first appeared in that paper. It 
"as freely admitted by Dr. Pond. 

It has been the experience of the writer of this Article, both 
to preach and hear preached, the doctrine of the attainableness 
of perfect holiness. Some of the very arguments employed by 
Mr. Mahan are those employed by his brethren on the other 
side ; not however to show that any actually become perfect, 
but that Christians ought to be perfect, and to blush and be 
grieved for their short-comings. At the basis of every exhorta- 
tion to be holy, lies the metaphysical truth that perfection in 
holiness is attainable. 

It was due from Mr. Mahan to his brethren and to the cause 
of truth, to present, in the outset, the real question at issue ; to 
state what they believed and what they did not believe ; to 
show, if he could, that the distinction between attainableness 
and actual attainment is a groundless distinction. But instead 
of this, he has argued, professedly, in discourses second and 
third, the whole subject in debate, and considered objections, 
without a single remark on these important points. And in a 
fourth discourse, which is nothing more than an expansion of his 
second argument in Discourse II, he has only alluded to them 
in a passing manner, and bestowed on them a most inadequate 
notice of a page and a half; at the conclusion of which he says, 
that “ the advocates of the common theory are sacredly bound 
to take the ground that the state under consideration is not at- 
tainable, in any appropriate sense of the term.” Is this fair 
and logical argument? Is it not rather the manner of a sophist, 
and better adapted to build up a sect, than to advance the truth ? 

As the distinction between attainableness and actual attain- 
ment is so important in the case, it is necessary to see how Mr. 
Mahan disposes of it. 

He first asks, p. 119, “‘ What evidence can we have, that 
such a state is unattainable, higher than this, that all Christians 
in all past ages have honestly and prayerfully aimed, and all 
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will continue to the end of time, thus to aim at this state, with 
the absolute certainty of not attaining to it?” Now we reply 
that an honest, prayerful aim is consistent with actual efforts 
that are not perfectly commensurate with human capacity and 
obligation. We admit that none can reach heaven, who do not 
honestly and prayerfully aim to do the whole will of God ; who 
do not aim to do this with a higher corresponding effort than is 
put forth for any other and earthly good. But we affirm that 
no Christian has done all he could. In answer to a possible 
objection “‘ that such efforts are not made with sufficient vigor ;” 
he says, “that to put forth efforts with the adequate vigor, is 
the very thing at which all are aiming.” Now the object of the 
aim is manifestly not the effort, but it is the perfect law of God. 
And this is not more a philosophical truth, than it is matter of 
common sense. For who ever says, I aim to try to doa thing? 

In further effort to remove the distinction between attainable- 
ness and actual attainment, as applied to the Christian, Mr. Ma- 
han endeavors to remove the parallel case of the sinner, of whom 
it has been justly said, that he is able to repent, in the absence 
of the grace which actually renews, though he never will re- 
pent. He asserts that to make the cases parallel, it must be 
supposed “ that all sinners, in the absence of such grace, are 
honestly and prayerfully striving after holiness.” Mr. Mahan 
here substitutes ‘ striving’ for aiming, though he has considered 
one the object of the other. Now what we affirm is, that Chris- 
tians do not, to a degree commensurate with their capacity and 
obligation, strive to do the whole will of God. Here the cases 
are parallel. The sinner may honestly and prayerfully aim to 
repent, and fat/ in respect to the work of repenting. ‘This can 
be shown on Mr. Mahan’s own principles of interpretation. He 
believes that the individual described by Paul in 7th of Romans 
is not a Christian, but an unregenerate man. ‘That individual 
says, “* To will is present with me; but how to perform that 
which is good, I find not.” He may honestly and prayerfully 
will, or aim, but not in faith. So the Christian may honestly 
and prayerfully aim, but not in that degree and strength of faith, 
the exercise of which Mr. Mahan says will be followed by per- 
fect and perpetual holiness. And here too the cases are still 
parallel. 

On pp. 113, 114, our author remarks that “ the common im- 
pression seems to be, that men are required to do all this,” (i. e. 
to cleanse themselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit,) 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. II. NO. Il, 19 
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“ in theexercise of their own unaided powers.” Again he says, 
“« Now I suppose that all such commands are based upon the 
provisions of divine grace. ‘The sinner is not required to make 
himself clean, in the exercise of his unaided powers.” And 
again, “* Herein’ (i. e. in the grace of Christ) “ lies the ability 
of the creature to ohey the commands of God.” And again, 
“ The sinner is able to make to himself a new heart and a new 
spirit, because, he can instantly avail himself of proffered grace.” 

is if not the place to discuss the true nature of ability.* But, 
io argue the point we are considering, on Mr. Mahan’s own 
principles :—If all sinners, in the exercise of their constitutional 
powers, can instantly avail themselves of proffered grace, then 
is it in the highest sense practicable for them all to become ho- 
ly. But do they all thus avail themselves? We are then 
prepared to appreciate the obligation, under which Mr. Mahan 
affirms the advocates of the common theory are sacredly bound, 
“to take the ground that the state under consideration is not at- 
tainable.” We are prepared also to put back to him, the ques- 
tion he asks immediately before, “‘ What conceivable meaning 
do such persons attach to the terms attainable and practicable, 
when so used ?” 

With these observations it is submitted, whether Mr. Mahan 
has fairly stated the opinions of his brethren who differ from 
him. 

The other fact remaining to be noticed, is, that while our 
author insists so much on the belief of the doctrine of the actual 
attainment of perfect holiness, as essential to higher devoted- 
ness,t the latter, in his own experience, stands entirely discon- 
nected from such a belief. [See pp. 224 to the end of the book. } 
He came to Oberlin with his mind pressed down with the in- 


* See a most able discussion of this subject in Dr. Skinner’s Aids 
to Preaching, ete. Sec. 6, 7. 

+ One out of numerous instances of this is on p. 123, “ The grand 
mistake into which the great mass of Christians appear to have fallen, 
in respect to the gospel of Christ, is this: —Expecting to obtain justi- 
fication, and not, at the same time, and to the same extent, sanctijica- 
tion by faith in Christ. The consequence of this mistake is what 
might be expected. The great mass of the church are slumbering in 
Aotinomian death ; or struggling in legal bondage.” It will be seen 
also that Mr. Mahan here discards the idea of progressive deliverance 
froin sin. It is the sentiment of his book that some will actually at- 
tain to both sanctification and justification, entire and together. 
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quiry, What is the grand secret of holy living? In the fall of 
1836, there was a series of religious meetings, and many pro- 
fessors of religion gave up their hopes, and appeared as inquirers, 
He was now pressed with more anxiety than ever before. In 
this state of mind, he called at the study of one of his associates, 
and disclosed the burden which had weighed down his mind for 
so many years. ‘The conversation turned on the passage, ‘ ‘The 
love of Christ constraineth us,” etc. 


“While thus employed,” says Mr. Mahan, “ my heart leaped up 
in ecstasy indescribable, with the exclamation, I have found it. Im- 
mediately after this, | came before the church and disclosed to them 
what I then saw to be the grand defect in my ministry. Christ had 
been but as one chapter in my system of theology, when he should 
have been the sun and centre of the system. When I thought of my 
guilt and need of justification, I had looked to Christ, as T ought to 
have done. For sanctification, on the other hand, I had depended 
mainly upon my resolutions. Here was the grand mistake and the 
source of all my bondage under sin. The discovery of it was to my 
mind as life from the dead. The disclosure of this path had the 
same effect upon others, who had been, like myself, weary, tost with 
tempest and not comforted. As my: supreme attention was thus 
fixed upon Christ, an era occurred in my experience, which | have 
no doubt will ever be one of the most memorable in my entire past 
existence. In a moment of deep and solemn thought, the veil seem- 
ed to be lifted, and I had a vision of the infinite glory and love of 
Christ, as manifested in the mysteries of redemption. My heart 
melted and flowed out like water. The heart of stone was taken 
away, and a heart of love and tenderness assumed its place. From 
that time, I have literally esteemed all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, and the knowledge 
of Christ has been eternal life begun in my heart.” 


The experience of Mr. Mahan, so far as relates to new and 
brighter discoveries of Christ has been that of very many, who 
have thenceforward (with no expectation, however, of attaining 
to perfect and permanent holiness in the present life), gone on- 
ward, and whose path has been “as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” Said Cecil, (Remains 
p- 69,) “1 remember the time, even after | became really se- 
rious in religion, when I could not understand what Paul meant, 
not by setting forth the glory of Christ, but by talking of it in 
such hyperbolical terms, and, always dwelling on the subject. 
But I now understand why he did so, and wonder no more ; for 
there is no other subject worthy our thoughts, and therefore it is 
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that advanced Christians dwell on little else. I am persuaded 
that the whole world becomes vain and empty to a man, in pro- 
portion as he enters into living views of Jesus Christ.”’ 

In the experience of Dr. Griffin, also, about eight years after 
he began to preach, a very remarkable era occurred, in which 
his views and feelings became greatly changed in regard to 
Christ. See Memoirs, pp. 63—81. While holding sweet con- 
verse with Mr. Richards, (now Dr. Richards of Auburn,) the 
latter stated that a distressing conflict in his own mind was made 
to subside by a transporting contemplation of Heb. 7: 26—“ For 
such a High Priest became us,” etc. ‘ As soon as these words 
were mentioned,” says Dr. Griffin, “‘ they appeared transparent, 
and to contain within them all I wanted, if I could only break 
the glass, and get at the treasure.” The next day, he writes 
thus in his diary: ‘ My heart has been moved and delighted 
with a sense of the priesthood of Christ. There is much more 
reality in it than I have hitherto discovered ;—a reality which | 
am now convinced that neither flesh and blood, nor any reason- 
ings can reveal. I am resolved to attend more to the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and not be confined to artificial and systematic 
views of my own. “This,” he adds, “has been my great 
mistake.” Onthe same day, he addressed a congregation after 
another brother had preached ; and “ although,” says he, “I 
took no pains to speak, and was only struggling in, vain to get 
out the sense of these things which was in my mind, the people 
were melted under the discourse.’’ On another occasion, he 
preached when some ministers were present ; and such was the 
power with which he spoke, that they felt they never had any 
religion themselves. So different indeed were his own views 
that he almost concluded he had himself never experienced the 
new birth before. 

Now if Mr. Mahan had made his experience thus far, the 
guide to his instructions on the subject of christian holiness ; if 
he had urged his brethren far and near to know and _ preach 
more of Christ; if he bad sent a book, of which this was the 
Jeading feature, into the hands of ministers and the churches, he 
would have performed a needed work, nor labored in vain. 
There can be no true holiness but that which consists of the 
spirit of Christ.. Nor can that be attained except so far as it 
comes by ‘‘ beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord,” and 
except so far as we “are changed into the same image from 


glory to glory.” Says Dr, Griffin, “ It is the cross of Christ, 
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seen and felt, that must crucify sin.” And he adds, “ I clearly 

receive that if this principle should become strong enough, it 
would drive all sin from my heart, and make me holy as God 
is holy.” That we do not make enough of Christ in our min- 
istrations, nor study him as we ought in our closets; that the 
great truth “ Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God,” 
— Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” —has not held 
its due rank among the churches, none will attempt to deny. 
May the day be hastened when Christians, with one heart and 
voice, shall unite even here on earth, to “ crown him Lord 
of all.” 

But let us return to our author, and hear his experience still 
further. ‘* Now when the Lord Jesus Christ was thus held up 
among us by myself and others, a brother in the ministry arose 
in one of our meetings, and remarked that there was one ques- 
tion to which he desired that a definite answer might be given. 
It is this: May we look to Christ to be sanctified wholly or not? 
“T do not recollect,” says Mr. Mahan, “ that | was ever so 
shocked and confounded at any question before or since. I felt 
for the moment that the work of Christ among us would be mar- 
red, and the mass of minds around us rush into Perfectionism.”’ 
With this question yet unsettled, Messrs. Mahan and Finney 
came to New York, and after prayerful study of the Bible du- 
ring most of the winter, they decided it in the affirmative. 
“And since then,” adds he, “ we have never ceased to pro- 
claim it, nor do we expect to cease proclaiming it, till Christ 
sball call us home.” 

Here then we pause, and ask: Why does Mr. Mahan strive 
so earnestly to inculcate on the church the doctrine of perma- 
nent perfection in holiness in the present life, when, according 
to his own experience, his belief in that doctrine was subsequent 
to his new views and feelings, and to the new power and suc- 
cess which had begun to attend his ministry? Why does he 
so vehemently rebuke the church for not believing a doctrine 
which, on his own showing, had nothing to do with his first and 
great discovery of “the highway of holiness?” Why insist so 
much on the doctrine of the actual attainment of perfect and per- 
manent holiness in the present life, when the brightest discoveries 
of the beauty and glory of Christ he has ever had ‘n his life, up 
to the time of writing his book, and two years after adopting 
his present notions, were during the period in which he did not 
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believe in any such doctrine and was shocked and confounded 
at the bare mention of it?) Why, under such circumstances, if 
he wished “ to throw light on the way of holiness,” did he write 
a book on “ Christian Perfection?” An answer may be found, 
perhaps, in the words of Cecil: “ Man is a creature of ex- 
tremes. ‘The middle path is generally the wise path ; but there 
are few wise enough to find it.”* 

From the experience of our author, let us turn now to his 
arguments. ‘These are presented in the second discourse of the 
‘ series—the first discourse being introductory, on the nature of 
christian perfection. He states the question, as we have alrea- 
dy remarked, to be the attainableness of christian perfection. 
We admit that this point is fully proved. Bat in admitting it, 
we do not assent to the soundness of every argument, nor to the 
doctrine that a permanent state of perfection in holiness is ever 
reached in the present life. But as this doctrine is the real 
point in discussion, we shall consider each of his arguments with 
reference to the question, Is a permanent state of perfect holi- 
ness ever attained in the present life? ‘To this point he has 
occasionally argued, while the impression caleulated to be made 
on common readers of his book, is, that he is maintaining it in 
every argument he has brought forward. 

His first argument is, that “ the Bible positively affirms that 
provision is made in the gospel for the attainment of perfect ho- 
liness in the present life, and that to make such provision is one 
of the great objects of Christ’s redemption.” This proves no- 
thing in respect to the real question at issue, unless it be con- 
tended that the object of the Saviour’s coming being, as Mr. 
Mahan states, to raise Christians to a state of perfect and 
perpetual holiness in this life, that object has failed of be- 


* The distinguished men, between whose experience and his own 
there is in some respects a great resemblance, rejected any supposi- 
tion of the actual attainment of perfect holiness in this life, with ab- 
horrence. Dr. Griffin, of whom his biographer justly remarks, that 
“the history of his life seems little less than the history of one unbro- 
ken revival; and it would be difficult to name the individual in our 
country since the days of Whitefield, who has been instrumental of an 
equal number of hopeful conversions,”—he could say, even while bis 
Saviour was pouring a flood of light and love into his soul, “ All the 
time, though happy, affected, and wondering, I was sensible that | 
had only a faint glimpse of the glories of God and Christ, and felt 
guilty that I saw no more.” And yet again, “The more guilty I feel, 
the happier I am.” 
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ing accomplished, except so far as real Christians have been 
raised to such a state. This proves too much, and of course 
nothing—unless indeed our author takes the ground that none 
will reach heaven, who have not reached a state of perfect and 
perpetual holiness on earth. He has not yet done this, although 
consistency will oblige him to do it, and possibly more ; it may 
compel him to consider, as excluded from heaven, all who do 
not become perfectly and perpetually holy, as soon as they 
are > sara 

is second argument is, that “ perfection in holiness is pro- 
mised to the Christian, in the new covenant under which he 
is now placed.” This proves nothing to the point, unless it 
can be proved that Christians perform every condition of the 
promises, and avail themselves fully of every privilege. Under 
this he has made this distinction between the old covenant and 
the new—that the latter promises, what the former requires. 
Is the old, then, without a promise? Our author bimself says, 
(p. 33) “ Here,” (i. e. in Deut. 30: 6,) “ the perfect holiness 
required by the law, is promised in the very words of the law 
itself.” But did the Lord actually circumcise the heart of that 
people, to love him with all the heart and soul, when they 
reached the promised Jand? And was this true also of their 
descendants, as the promise affirms ? 

To sustain his position in his second argument, he cites 1 
Thess. 5: 23, 24, “* And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body, 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you who also will do it.”’ 
This passage, he affirms, ‘‘ would place the doctrine on an eter- 
nal rock, even if there were none others of the kind in the Bi- 
ble.” And as it is in direct connection that he makes a remark 
already quoted—that ‘“‘ we have the same evidence from Scrip- 
ture that some Christians will attain to a state of entire sancti- 
fication in this life, that we have that they will attain to that 
state in heaven,”’—it is plain that he regards this passage as 
proving the point not only of the attainableness but also the ac- 
tual attainment of perfect and perpetual holiness in this life. 
Now it is demonstrable that it proves no such thing. The pre- 
position ‘ unto’ is, in the original, the particle év. It is rendered 
in Robinson’s Lexicon, under the designation of time, “ in, du- 
ring, on, at which anything takes place.” The declaration, 
then, that he who had called them would do the thing for which 
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Paul prayed, only proves that iv the day of Christ’s coming, 
they should be secured blameless—which is altogether a differ- 
ent sentiment from that which Mr. Mahan forces from the _pas- 
sage, by making it assert that some Christians are made perfect- 
ly and perpetually holy for an indefinite period here on earth, 
and are kept in that state unt the coming of Christ. 

To bring this into clear light, we will compare it with Phil. 
1: 6,9, 10. “ Being confident that he which hath begun a good 
work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ. And 
’ this I pray that your love may abound yet more and more, in 
knowledge and in all judgment; that ye may approve things 
that are excellent ; that ye may be sincere and without offence 
ull the day of Christ.” Here the first word ‘ until’ is the pro- 
per rendering of the original preposition ayge; and the senti- 
ment can be no other than that the work begun in them, (i. e. 
the work of holiness,) would not be finished before Christ should 
come forthem. They would not be prepared for heaven, would 
not be perfectly holy, until the work should be finished (see 
énexeAéw in Robinson) ; and that would not be until the period 
mentioned. The second preposition “ till,” is e¢¢ in the origi- 
nal, and is rendered by Robinson in his Lexicon “ against,” 
“by” the time specified. ‘The apostle prays that they might 
so progress in love and knowledge as to be found blameless by 
the coming of Christ. It was only by going on toward perfec- 
tion, that they would be found blameless by the time that Christ 
should come. By comparison of these parallel passages, we 
ascertain, then, that the sanctification for which Paul prayed, 
was a gradual sanctification, and not completed until death. In 
praying that they might be sanctified wholly, he had in mind the 
idea of its being progressive, until it was finished at the hour of 
the coming again of Christ, to convey his people to the man- 
sions he had prepared for them in heaven. 

The third argument, from the commands of Scripture, only 
proves human obligation, and implies capacity commensurate 
with obligation ; but not that any man perfectly obeys, or ever 
will perfectly obey. 

The fourth argument is from the prayer dictated by our Sa- 
viour to his disciples, together with the one put up by him, in 
behalf of the church, on the evening preceding his crucifixion. 
In respect to the first, can it be proved that the period will ever 
come when the will of God will be done on earth as universally 
and as perfectly as in heaven? Mr. Mahan does not try to 
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prove it. The Bible speaks of no such a millennium. The 
word ‘ as’ oftentimes means general correspondence, which shall 
exist with points of dissimilarity. Will not the kingdom of 
God have fully come, when in each heart there shall be a gen- 
uine work of grace, progressively increasing through life, and 
when not a hypocrite, nor self-deceiver, shall be found? Is 
not such a period worthy to be assigned the first place in our 
daily petitions at the throne of grace ? 

In respect to the second prayer, it is a mere assumption, that 
the union prayed for is one of absolute perfection in love. It 
has its fulfilment in that brotherly love which excludes division 
and strife, and draws forth the exclamation from the world, 
* Behold how these Christians love one another.” This is not a 
state of sinless, moral perfection, nor is such a state necessary 
to make that impression on the minds of men, which shall win 
them to the cause of Christ. The different evangelical de- 
nominations in the city of New York, once met to pray and 
labor together for the conversion of sinners. And while they 
were thus of one heart and mind, one after another from the 
world exclaimed: My last plea for continuing impenitent is gone ; 
I behold the love and union of Christians, and my heart is 
drawn to them and to Christ. 

The fifth argument is from the fact, that inspired writers 
made the attainment of this particular state the subject of 
definite, fervent, and constant prayer. The prayer of Paul in 
Thess. has already been considered. ‘The other passages are 
Col. 4: 12. Heb. 13: 20,21. The thing prayed for in these 
passages is that the saints might stand perfect and complete in 
all the will of God, and that the God of peace would make 
them perfect in every good work. What was remarked on 1 
Thess. 5: 23, 24, will illustrate the ideas in the mind of the 
apostle when he prayed for the Colossians and Hebrews. So 
far as our author derives any proof from the use of the word 
perfect in the above quoted passages, he has himself furnished 
a refutation, p. 72; where, in defining the word, he acknowl- 
edges that it sometimes means “ maturity in christian knowledge 
and virtue.” What meaning better suits the language of the 
apostle’s prayers ? 

But suppose it means absolute moral perfection. It is proper 
to pray for that which ought to be done. Besides, are we to 
pray for nothing which we know we shall not immediately 
have? Paul desired to depart, when it was the will of God 
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that he should still continue in the flesh. He speaks of desiring 
to be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven. And 
might he not utter those desires, and may not every true Chris- 
tian utter them, in the ear of his heavenly Father, and his Re- 
deemer? This desire is prayer. So may the Christian desire 
perfect holiness; so he does desire it, and pray for it. And 
what inconsistency in this, though he does not reach it until 
death? 

The sixth argument “ from the promises of Scripture that are 
conditioned on this state,’’ fails, because it is a mere assumption. 
Is. 26: 3. Matt. 6: 22. 2 Cor. 13: 11, and Phil. 4: 6, 7, are 
adduced. But these contain no condition of perfect holiness, 
except this is taught in the clauses—‘ whose mind is stayed on 
thee”’—“ If thine eye be single” —“ Be perfect’ —* Be careful 
fornothing.” Thousands of saints, like Payson, Brainerd, Griffin, 
though they have felt conscious of not being delivered from all 
sin, have had these precious promises fulfilled in their hearts. 
Mr. Mahan, in his experience, affirms they have been fulfilled 
in himself; and that, too, when his book appears to be not 
wholly exempt from the sinful imperfection that is attached to 
the works of mortals. 

A seventh argument is from the testimony of Scripture that 
some did attain to such a state. We will not stop to notice the 
very singular manner in which the main question is here brought 
forward, but will take the matter as the author chooses to 
furnish it. He begins with the character of Paul, and quotes 
Gal. 2: 20. 1 Thess. 2: 10. 1 Cor. 4: 4, Acts 20: 26. The 
strongest expressions in them all, are the following—‘ 1 know 
nothing by myself’—* I take you to record this day, that I am 
pure of the blood of all men.” If all that Paul said, had been 
quoted, how would it sound? “I know nothing by myself, 
yet am I not hereby justified ; but he that judgeth me is the 
Lord.” That is, although Paul was conscious of no particular 
negligence in the discharge of bis duty as a steward, he was 
not thereby exculpated. ‘There was a judge higher than bim- 
self, to whose bar he was amenable. That judge looked on 
the heart, viewed things differently from man, weighed human 
actions with more accuracy, discerned things hid from the 
permanent consciousness of his creatures. On this very decla- 
ration of Paul, (a part of which Mr. Mahan has quoted, while 
he has left out what flashes light on the true meaning of all 
that he has brought forward to sustain his assertion of Paul’s 
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perfect holiness,) on this very declaration, as on a rock, stands 
the doctrine that none can be at liberty to pronounce himself 
free from sin in the present life. If Paul could not, then who 
can? He was indeed an eminently holy man. He lived 
habitually in a state in which his conscience accused him of no 
particular delinquencies in duty. What he stated in his speech 
before Felix, to be his aim, he seems to have attained in this 
life, viz. ‘to have always a conscience void of offence toward 
God and men.” But if he had been asked, What! do you 
mean, while you say you have no knowledge of particular un- 
faithfulness in the discharge of your duties as an apostle, that 
you are perfectly free from all sin? that you perfectly and al- 
ways meet every point of the law of God? that every talent is 
improved, to the utmost, every part and moment of accountable 
existence ? that every pulse of the moral man beats with per- 
fect love, unfalteringly, to God and man? that your affections 
and actions, spread out over the commandment of the Lord 
which ‘is exceeding broad,” perfectly cover it? that your life 
swerves not, a hair’s breadth from the straight path of all the 
commandments of the Lord ?—If Paul had been thus asked, he 
would have answered, God forbid! He does thus answer 
when he adds, Yet am I not hereby justified.—My conscious- 
ness being what it is, does not prove me free from sin. 

In John 3: 21, and 4: 17, 18, the sacred writer, (our author 
affirms,) speaks from his own experience of the attainment of 
perfect holiness. But it is manifest he is speaking of all true 
Christians, who, nevertheless, are not wholly free from sin. 

One more instance, and the only one, (though Mr. Mahan 
tells his confiding readers that other cases might be cited,) is 
Is. 6: 5—8, where the seraph tells the prophet, “ ‘Thine in- 
iquity is taken away, and thy sin is purged.” But as the ob- 
ject of this chapter was to describe Isaiah’s inauguration into 
the prophetic office, the words above quoted are doubtless to 
be understood in a ceremonial sense. But suppose the sense 
tobe moral. Yo take away sin, is to have sin forgiven. 
David, having sinned in numbering the people, prayed, Take 
away the iniquity of thy servant. 2 Sam. 24: 10.—Does then 
the forgiveness of the prophet’s past sins, prove that he will 
not sin again in all his life ; that his heart would be wholly free 
from sin the next day, or the next hour ? 

The next argument is from the fact that for every incentive 
to sin, a specific remedy is provided in the gospel. This 
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properly belongs to the first, and has therefore already been 
answered, 

We have now gone through with all Mr. Mahan’s arguments 
from the Bible. A few brief remarks will here be made, on 
his general argument, which could not so well be made in 
passing. In very many parts of his book, he speaks of the 
peculiar sentiments he advocates as being in accordance with 
the most direct and obvious import of the phraseology of the 
Scriptures—the import which most naturally suggests itself to 

lain, unlettered, unprejudiced men, pp. 103, 116, 117, etc. 

he writer of this article once heard a celebrated Universalist 
preacher exclaim, that it is the glory of Universalism that it ex- 
presses itself in the direct language of the Bible. The ex- 
clamation, repeated a hundred times, is no better for the one 
than it is for the other. It may do “ ad captandum,” but will 
establish no one in the truth. And besides—how is it that the 
common theory of the church has always been, and is still, 
against the notion of actual attainment of perfect holiness, if 
this is so obviously the import of the Bible, as a common man 
understands it? Is the church now made up of the learned, 
and the wise ; do the poor not now compose the great part of 
the kingdom of God? Or have the ministry usurped such 
power, that plain common men in the church are afraid to 
avow their belief? 

Our author also remarks that a limitation of the promises, 
such as makes them teach not the doctrine of the actual attain- 
ment of permanent and perfect holiness in the present life, 
sanctions those principles of interpretation by which the worst 
forms of error are sustained from the Bible ; and be particularly 
specifies Universalism, p. 60. He is rather too fast here. Is 
it on the principle of limiting, or extending the promises, as 
Mr. Mahan does, that the Universalist proceeds? Does the 
doctrine, moreover, that no man can enter heaven, in whom the 
work of holiness has not been begun and continued, in the 
present life, and finished at death, does this doctrine give oc- 
casion to any one to say, True, and no matter how it is in this 
world, we shall all be holy in eternity ? 

Mr. Mahan speaks. of this natural import of the Scriptures, 
and the similar phraseology of the Bible in speaking of the 
attainableness of perfect justification, perfect and permanent 
sanctification in this life, and perpetual holiness in the life to 
come, as presenting “ difficulties in which the common theory 
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is inextricably involved, as far as the laws of interpretation are 
concerned,” p. 116,117. Not to speak of the fog thrown 
around the question by our author’s use of the word attainable- 
ness, we ask, what are these laws of interpretation? One of 
them is the following, and we repeat it from Mr. Mahan’s own 
lips: “ When the sacred writers would express a fact which is 
true of the majority of men, though not of every individual, 
they make use, in most instances, of universal terms,” p. 82. 
This principle reaches not only men, but thangs. It reaches, 
in the first place, the argument that some did attain to a state 
of perfect and perpetual holiness on earth. ‘The Scriptures in 
speaking of the exercises of Paul, and of other holy men, 
describe them in “ universal terms,” describe the “‘ majority” 
of their holy exercises. It reaches, in the next place, the 
sixth argument from the promises conditioned on a state of per- 
fect holiness, and limits many of the passages adduced under 
the argument from the new covenant. God may not promise 
a state of perfect and perpetual holiness on earth. Perfect 
holiness he may promise, in the sense that so far as holy emo- 
tions shall be exercised, and holy acts performed, they are in 
themselves perfect both in kind and degree. ‘This is not, how- 
ever, a perpetual state ; the mind is not without sin through a 
single day. But perfect holiness may not be promised at all in 
the sense of being disconnected from sin. The passage on 
which Mr. Mahan most relies, 1 Thess. 5: 23, 24, we have 
seen, promises no such thing. So that even the attainableness 
of holiness cannot be inferred from the “ universal terms” in 
which the new covenant and the promises are expressed. 
Real holiness, progressing through life, and completed at death, 
is promised in the new covenant, with a predetermination on 
the part of God to give it; with the foreknowledge that his 
grace would be bestowed, and the conditions fulfilled.”’* 

The Bible explains itself. In respect to the command of 
perfect love to God and man, there are no other passages which 
modify this; none which show that the language is that of 
mere universal terms, expressing a general truth which may 
have its exceptions. This command, the Bible everywhere 








* These considerations wil] enable us to appreciate Mr. Mahan’s 
repeated declaration, that for God not to intend to grant perfect and 
perpetual holiness on earth, is treating us with the most solemn mock- 
ery conceivable, pp. 45, 118, etc. 
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confirms. But in respect to the promises of perfect love, there 
are passages which make it necessary to interpret them in the 
sense, that although perfect and perpetual love to God on earth 
is men’s duty, they never will render it, but on the contrary 
the holiest will exhibit short comings, nor be wholly free from 
indwelling sin, until they die. 

We have now done with our author’s arguments from the 
Bible, and pass on to a few others of a different kind. On the 
preceding, however, the whole question rests. It is a matter 
- to be decided by an appeal to the law and to the testimony. 

A ninth argument is, that no one can lay down any line this 
side of perfect holiness, beyond which it is not practicable to 
go. It isa sufficient reply that the Bible lays down a line up 
to which no man ever comes. 

A tenth argument is the contrast between the language of 
the church and that of inspiration, on this subject. Mr. Mahan 
has partly refuted this himself, in his eleventh argument (which 
we answer in the present) from the convictions of the church 
as expressed in her covenants. ‘I have never,” he remarks, 
“ heard or read of such a covenant, which did not pledge its 
members to a state of entire sanctification.” He also says 
p- 18, that “ all agree that we are under obligation to make 
perfect holiness a subject of constant and fervent prayer, that 
God himself will thus sanctify us.’’ Not to speak of the 
contradiction between this acknowledgement, and a_ previous 
assertion, that if a minister should begin to pray in this manner 
his people would think be was becoming a perfectionist, we 
ask, is this language of the church different see that of in- 
spiration, on the subject?) And where does inspiration affirm 
the fact of actual attainment? Mr. Mahan has failed to show 
us where. On the other hand, it affirms the contrary again 
and again. 

A twelfth argument is the tendency of his doctrine, as com- 
pared with the opposite. In regard to the good tendency of 
this doctrine, (admitting that Mr. Mahan now represents a class 
distinct from those whom he calls _perfectionists, and who hold 
that the moral law is superseded,) we shall see—yes, we shall 
see. But there are certainly those who have always thought 
that the perfectionists stood at first on the very ground where he 
now stands, and, from that, shot like wandering stars into dark- 
ness. It is certain that the perfectionists in England, in the 
time of Wesley, first stood on this ground. It is certain also 
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that the perfectionists in this country sent up a shout of joy 
when the banner suddenly was seen floating over the walls of 
Oberlin, bearing the motto, “‘ Christian Perfection.” Yes, we 
shall see. 

In regard to the tendency of the common theory, Mr. Maban 
affirms that any one at all acquainted with the laws of mind will 
see that it is impossible to aim at perfection on the supposition 
of its unattainableness? And he facetiously remarks in illustra- 
tion: “ Let the hunter point his gun at the moon, with the in- 
tention of hitting it.” If our author means to convey any im- 
pression, it is that the church believes the attainment of perfect 
holiness to be as really impossible, as for the hunter to hit the 
moon. Every intelligent reader will perceive that this compar- 
ison does not exhibit the perfection of candor in the author. It 
misrepresents his brethren. But he himself once denied the 
attainableness of perfect holiness in the sense in which he now 
maintains it. And yet at the time when he denied it, and was 
shocked and confounded at the bare mention of it, he saw and 
entered with transport “the highway of holiness.” He does 
not here give us a very favorable specimen of his philosophical 
acquaintance with the laws of mind, since his own experience, 
and that of a thousand others, apart from the doctrine which he 
now maintains, was so near to guide him to right conclusions. 

In the pursuits of letters and the arts, many an artist and 
scholar have before the mind’s eye an ideal of excellence which 
to them is absolutely unattainable. ‘“ ‘They are conscious, even, 
that they cannot be a Milton, or a Webster, or a Phidias, or an 
Angelo, but they have the beau ideal before the mind ; they 
reach forth to that which is before ; they are drawn on by what 
the Roman Orator calls the “ aliquid immensum infinitumque ;” 
their conception of the object aimed at, is continually enlarging, 
and with it their aim itself grows more direct, and their efforts 
more vigorous, while they more and more attain. So with the 
Christian. In the pursuit of holiness he looks to Jesus as the 
perfect model, the “‘ beau tdeal.”” He sees that the whole ques- 
tion of human obligation to be perfectly holy, is answered fully 
in him. If he ever entertained a doubt on the subject, it is all 
chased away by the radiant glory beaming from the life of the 
Son of God. While the believer looks to him, it is as to the 
author and finisher of his faith ; and he exclaims with deepest 
feeling, 

“I cannot rest till pure within, 
Till 1am wholly lost in thee.” 
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It is the very nature of the new man to desire perfection in ho- 
liness, and to strive for it. That end he also knows he shall 
attain, at the hour of death. And death, he knows, may come 
very soon. He is constantly looking for the coming of the Son 
of man, agreeably to the injunction, Watch, for ye know not the 
hour. The law of that great attainment is, that he shall be perfect 
like his great master, if he shall persevere in copying the picture 
presented, until the Son of God shall himself come to put on 
the: last finishing touches of the pencil, and present it faultless 
unto his heavenly Father. Does the common theory, then, 
render it “ impossible to aim at perfection?” p. 119, etc. Is 
“ the thought of arriving to such a state one of the most chimeri- 
cal ideas that ever entered the human mind ?” p. 127, etc. Are 
the laws of mind contravened? A more thorough acquaintance 
with them would have led Mr. Mahan to different conclusions. 

A thirteenth and final argument for his doctrine, he has found 
in “ the absurdity of the common supposition that the Christian 
is always perfectly sanctified at death, and never at an earlier 
period.” ‘To show this he says “ that the application of the 
same grace would have sanctified the believer at an earlier pe- 
riod.” How does he know this? We say it would not. Or 
we may say, God has not seen fit to apply it. He also remarks 
that “ no other reason can be assigned for this grace being with- 
held, but the supposition that God can be better glorified by 
saints partially, than wholly consecrated to their sacred calling.” 
We could give another reason, but would simply reply that no 
one who holds to the common theory, has ever assigned the 
reason given by Mr. Mahan. He may call the theory absurd, 
as he has done three times on halfa page, and in one paragraph ; 
but he was obliged to call in the aid of distorted reasons, nor 
has he shown its absurdity even with these. It is sufficient, 
however, that it is the doctrine of the Bible, as taught in Phil. 
1: 6, 9, 10, and 1 Thess. 5: 23, 24. But why should it be 
absurd to suppose that as the body is a great occasion of sin, and 
is that in man which gives to temptation its great power, the 
Christian is not sinless until the last occasion of transgression is 
removed, and the original bias to sin wholly eradicated in the 
separation of the soul from the body ? 

The close of the second discourse, and the whole of the third, 
is devoted to considering objections. Mr. Mahan has answered 
some of these in a very unsatisfactory manner, and has, for some 
reason, omitted noticing at all the strongest arguments against 
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his theory. We will look at the disposal he makes of the peti- 
tion in the Lord’s prayer: “ And forgive our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors.” He says in reply that the principle, whicl 
makes this to mean that Christians will always have sins to con- 
fess, will prove that the kingdom of God will never come ; 
whereas the time will come when this last petition will be in- 
appropriate. Now the explanation ofthe phrase, Thy kingdom 
come, is found in the following petition, Thy will be done. 
Will the time ever come when it will be inappropriate to pray, 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven? hat wresting 
of the Scriptures, to fortify a favorite theory ! 

The manner in which James 3: 2, “ In many things we of- 
fend all,” is disposed of, is yet more strained and unnatural. 
He says it means, In many things we offend all, as masters. 
What but theory could drive a man to this? No wonder that 
four pages of his book are found necessary to render plausible 
such an interpretation! The causative particle ‘ for’ connects 
the first and last clause together, not the middle and last. Says 
Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon, the word “ yag is often found in two 
consecutive clauses, where two different causes are assigned.” 
The participle is equivalent to the first use of yao. The apos- 
tle says, Be not slanderers, critics, on the manners and morals 
of others. ‘This Mr. Mahan supposes to be the meaning of the 
first clause. How natural to suggest not only the motive of our 
incurring the greater condemnation, but also that of our being 
great offenders, likewise, ourselves. ‘The passage thus inter- 
preted falls into a very numerous class on the same general sub- 
ject of exhortation. 

Our author’s five remaining discourses are on the New Cove- 
nant, Full Redemption, Special Redemption, The Promises, 
and The Divine Teacher. These are chiefly an expansion of 
Discourse HI, and present no new considerations on the subject, 
beyond what have been noticed in the course of this Article. 

In taking leave of this book, we feel that there are one or two 
things that call for reprehension. Mr. Mahan says that he met 
with a company of ministers in 1831, or 1832, who all confess- 
ed they had not daily communion with God, and wept over it, 
but neither knew how to direct the others out of such a condi- 
tion. And this, he tells his readers in 1839, is a fair example 
of the state of the churches and the ministry so far as his obser- 
vation has extended, which, he is careful to add, has been very 
extensive. It was Dr. Griffin’s happy lot to find at least one © 
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brother who was able to direct him. Yet our author, in speak- 
ing of his three years’ course at Andover, says: ‘‘ My mind does 
not recur to a single individual connected with that school of 
the prophets when I was there, who appeared to me to enjoy 
daily communion and peace with God.”* This was in 1824— 
27. The writer of this Article certainly knows that in the years 
1828—31, there were very many whose fellowship was truly 
with the Father and with Christ. He was accustomed to hear, 
even in the lecture room, such mention of redeeming love as 
" made it good indeed to be there. And from the lips of the 
venerable Porter, now among the saints above, he has heard 
such remarks as this: “ Young ministers are apt to select sub- 
jects favorable to a display of their acumen ; but the older they 
grow, the more will they delight to preach Christ.” It may 
not have been the “ circumstances,” of which Mr. Mahan speaks, 
that kept him in a low condition of piety. It may have been 
his native bent of mind, which grace had not overcome. It was 
perhaps his tendency to “ artificial and systematic views.” 

In closing his arguments, Mr. Mahan thus states the merits 
of the question: “On the one hand we have a long array of 
divine declarations in respect to the provisions of the gospel, 
also, a similar array of promises, and commands, and prayers. 
On the other hand, a small number of passages, a careful analy- 
sis of which clearly shows them to have no relevancy to the 
subject whatever,—passages, the most important of which have 
long since been given up.” He then with the freedom of “a 
master of Israel” takes permission to allude to the manifest care- 
lessness of the church in making up her mind on the subject as 
she has done, and adds that in reading the works of our ablest 
divines he has “ been forcibly struck with the manner of treat- 
ing the subject as indicating the fact that their minds were form- 
ed, and their proof-texts selected, almost at random, without 
reference to fundamental principles.” We give to Mr. Mahan 
the praise of great diligence and labor. He spent a winter over 
the subject, preached a discourse, published it, defended it after- 
wards against objections, then made a series of discourses out of 
it, which he has preached and published. But whether his 


* Wesley ence said to Whitefield: “No Baptist or Presbyterian 
writer 1] have read, knew anything of the liberties of Christ.” “ What!” 
replied Whitefield, “neither Bunyan, Henry, Flavel, Halyburton, nor 
any of the New England divines? See, dear Sir, what narrow-spir- 
itedness and want of charity arise of your principles.” 
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hand has yet grasped “ fundamental principles ;” whether it can 
be said of his system, that “ its roots are wrapped about the 
heap, and seeth the place of stones,” is another question. ‘This 
however may be said, that if he shall ever attain that perfection 
in holiness which is the requirement of the Scriptures, he will 
fee] less confidence, than he appears to have now, in his argu- 
ments, and will entertain not quite so low an opinion of “ our 
ablest divines.”” Perhaps, too, he will then see that he has oc- 
casion to say with David Brainerd: “ When God sets before 
me any instances of misguided zeal, it sinks my soul into shame 
and confusion.” 

The state of the discussion may demand a few brief consider- 
ations, to strengthen the proof which has long been the defence 
of the church, in respect to the doctrine that none ever reach a 
state of perfect and perpetual holiness in the present life. 

1. Besides the direct affirmations of the Bible, the doctrine 
is taught in those numerous passages which speak of sancti- 
fication as a progressive work, in the sense of overcoming sin in 
the soul. 

2. It is taught in those passages which speak of the coming 
of Christ as the period when the work shall be finished, and the 
believer be made faultless. 

3. It is taught in those passages which present our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, in regard to his holiness, as an exception to the 
whole race of Adam. 

4. It is taught in the passages which represent heaven as a 
desirable place because there and there alone is perfect freedom 
from sin. 

5. It is taught by the whole tenor of the doctrines of the 
cross, as understood by the best informed and holiest men that 
have ever lived, aad when their view was the clearest on a dy- 
ing bed. 

6. It is taught by the consciousness of the most eminent 
saints. 

7. It is the inevitable result of the application of an acknow- 
ledged principle of interpretation already noticed: “ When the 
sacred writers would express a fact true of the majority of men, 
though not of every individual, they make use in most instances 
of universal terms.” ‘This reaches both men and things. There 
are two sets of passages on the subject of perfection. One is 
limited in its own nature; in the very expression of its terms. 
The other is expressed in universal terms. To the latter, then, . 
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and not to the former, the principle must apply. Job, for in- 
stance, was comparatively perfect, perfect in the main, perlect, 
perhaps, in the majority of moral exercises, at the time he was 
called so. Paul spake of his being pure of the blood of all men, 
in the sense understood in Ezekiel 33: 8, 9, and in the sense in 
which it may be applied to every faithful watchman, who gives 
faithful warning to the sinner. He spake of his being uncon- 
scious of sin, as a generaé truth, in the sense spoken of in | 
John 3: 9, understood, as the church has always understood it, 
- in the sense of not living in what has always been called known 
sin and neglect of duty. This principle, then, is the high, im- 
pregnable fortress, in which the church is safe. On this she 
stands, and scatters her foes. 

8. The doctrine is taught in a book expressly written in or- 
der to teach it—the book of Job. It was the subject of that 
divine poem, the great plot of the drama. The poem was con- 
structed to present an occurrence worthy of divine interposition, 
viz. to show the fact, that the most perfect and upright man 
then on the earth, was not wholly free from sin.* 

9. Finally, the doctrine is confirmed by facts established in 
the philosophy of mind. Mr. Dugald Stewart argues, that in 
the case of a performance on a musical instrument, every mo- 
tion of every finger is preceded by an act of the will. And this 
remark he extends so as to include all our habitual actions. He 
remarks also that the equilibrist, who balances himself on a wire, 
and in this position holds a rod on the end of his finger, together 
with two or three others on different parts of his body, must 
watch every inclination of the rods from their proper position, 
and counteract this inclination by a contrary movement. His 
eye glances from one to the other with inconceivable rapidity. 
And as all these motions are such as he cannot calculate on be- 
forehand, every movement of the body must be preceded by an 
act of the will. ‘The general truth is then deduced by Mr. 5., 
that the mind, though it may be more or less conscious at the 
time of its perceptions and thoughts and volitions, yet thinks 
and wills so rapidly as not to be able afterwards to recollect 
them. 

Now to apply this to the question of perfection, may it not 
be asked, with all just inquiry, of one who claims to be sinless 


ee oe eta em se ce 


* “ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
’ Jnciderit.”—Hor. Ars. Poetica. 
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here on earth,—What! can you recollect all the acts of your 
will during the last twelve hours? Since no man is free from 
temptation, can you affirm that you have not sinned in the eye 
of God, when it immediately escaped your consciousness, and 
now evades, like a thousand other things, the powers of your 
recollection? And as “ the heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked,’ may you not be deceived in your 
estimate even of that part of the day, over which your recol- 
lection extends ; if you think that no sin of ignorance has been 
committed with the means of present knowledge within’ your 
reach ; that every affection bas to the utmost extent of your 
capacity of emotion, covered the great precept of love to God 
and man? It is difficult to conceive how a Christian can stand 
up with confident affirmations to such questions as these. 

A few practical remarks will close this Article. If the true 
Christian should ever in this life reach so near perfection as to 
be guilty of but a single sin of omission during the day, and 
that sin a failure in strong emotion of gratitude to God for the 
least of his mercies, he would abhor that one sin, and look 
anew for forgiveness to redeeming blood. O, how much more 
has he to mourn over than this one sin! 

He will have the standard of perfect holiness before his mind. 
The perfect law of God is written for him not on mere paper 
or parchment, but agreeably to the promise in the new covenant, 
on his heart. Not more certainly does the magnetized needle 
turn to the polar star, than are the aspirations of the new man, 
whom the love of Christ has drawn into the pursuits of holiness, 
directed to perfect conformity to the law of God. His mind is 
held to the contemplation, and his feet directed into the way, of 
truth, by ‘a love of divine things for the beauty and sweetness 
of their moral excellency.”” Like David Brainerd he will ex- 
claim : “ O that my soul were holy as he is holy! Othat it 
were pure, even as Christ is pure; and perfect even as my 
Father in heaven is perfect! These, I feel, are the sweetest 
commands in God’s book, comprising all others. O my soul, 
woe is me that I am a sinner, because I grieve and offend this 
blessed God, who is infinite in goodness and grace! What 
shall I do to glorify this best of beings? O that I could give 
up myself to him, so as never more to attempt to be my own, 
or to have any will or affections that are not perfectly con- 
formed to him.” And in the yet more ardent language of the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel, he will say: “ As the hart panteth 
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after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 

There is one permanent and visible state which the Christian 
must reach. It is that where his life will be in general accord- 
ance with the requirements of God’s word. He must be able 
to say with Paul, I know nothing by myself. He must live 
free from open, known sin, free from transgression in secret. 
His growth must be permanently upward into the stature of a 
perfect man in Christ. To this state he will be raised not by 
dwelling on any abstract notion of the actual attainment of 
perfect holiness in this life. Neither true philosophy, nor the 
impulses of the new man, will lead him to this. But by be- 
holding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, he will be thus 
changed into the same image from glory to glory. By doing 
the will of God, he shall know more and more of the length, 
and breadth, and height, and depth, of redeeming love. And 
the truth shall make him free, increase his power, elevate his 
joy. Let the Church turn its eyes to those great olyects 
which are adapted to excite holy affections, let the ambassa- 
dors of the kingdom of God hold up “ Christ crucified,” and 
the gospel shall be armed with the power manifested in the 
primitive age, in the holiness of believers and the conversion of 
the world. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
On tHe Natvurat Sieniricancy or ArticutaTe Sounps. 
By Josiah W. Gibbs, Prof. Sac. Lit. Yale College, New Haven. 


A New Dictionary of the English Language ; by Charles Richard- 
son. Part XXX. Lond. 1838. pp. 72. quarto. 


Tuts number of Richardson’s English Dictionary consists of 
a preliminary essay, preface, and table of terminations. Our 
concern in this short notice, is solely with the preliminary 
essay ; the principles of which, we are told by the author, are 
exoteric to English lexicography. ‘The general subject of the 
essay is indeed very important, but we are not aware that Mr. 
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Richardson’s doctrine, whether right or wrong, has seriously 
affected his great work. 

It is the idea of our author, which he endeavors to support 
from Aristotle, that every vowel or consonant sound has a 
distinct significancy which is still perceptible, when such sounds 
are combined together to form words. Although there is much 
that is unsatisfactory and highly fanciful in his development of 
this principle, oy we cannot withhold our grateful acknowledg- 
ment to him for bringing it before the public, inasmuch as the 
truth at which he aims is important in itself, and has been 
greatly neglected. We shall then, without any further refer- 
ence to Mr. Richardson, endeavor to support the position, 
that language is not entirely arbitrary or conventional, but 
on the contrary articulate sounds have a natural adaptedness to 
express specific ideas. 

This natural significance of sounds, although it has hitherto 
been exhibited imperfectly, and only in distant surmises, is now 
beginning to be regarded as one of the deepest and most im- 
portant doctrines in philology. It is considered as an es- 
tablished fact, that any articulate sound has in itself a specific 
import. For in order to the existence of language, it is not 
enough that man has the organs of speech, that he has sensa- 
tions and ideas, and that he has a desire to communicate them 
to others ; but it is also necessary that sounds should have a 
ve adaptedness to express the particular sensations and 
ideas. 

Although existing languages exhibit, as it were, only partial 
fragments and mutilated ruins of the ancient tongues once 
spoken on our earth ; yet the principle for which we contend 
is still sufficiently evident in them, more especially in the 
popular dialects, and in the terms employed for describ- 
ing sensible objects, operations, and relations. In innumerable 
cases, where the relation is the same, the same sound has been 
chosen, to speak algebraically, as the exponent of that relation. 

It must, however, be remarked that the natural significancy 
of sounds is for the most part a matter of feeling, and cannot be 
exhibited in nice logical distinctions. Instruction on this sub- 
ject can only furnish hints, which may awaken attention to the 
life and energy which pervades language, and give a general 
idea of the import of sounds. 

Some of our best poets have been highly commended for 
adapting the sound to the sense. Surely this would not be. 
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possible, unless there were some correlation between sound 
and sense. 

The vowel constitutes the life and soul of a word, the conso- 
nant its body or form. ‘The vowel is more fleeting and change- 
able, yet not entirely arbitrary. 

In examining the import of the different vowel and consonant 
sounds, we shall endeavor to follow the order of their develop- 
ment. Hence we begin with the vowels. 


l. The mean vowel a. 


The sound of ain father is to be regarded as the leading 
vowel-sound in the Indo-European languages ; (1) Because it 
is the simplest and most easily enounced. (2) Because it is 
first enounced by children. (3) Because it is the most com- 
mon vowel-sound. (4) Because it is a part of most roots, and 
(5) Because it stands at the head of most alphabets. 

Among the uses of this vowel are the following : 

1. As the enunciation of this vowel requires nothing but the 
ordinary position of the organs of speech with a simple opening 
of the mouth and breathing, it is the natural expression of 
passion, pain or grief; as Sansc. ha, Pers. ah, Heb. ahh, Arab. 
ah, Gr. a@, Lat. ah, Germ. ach, ah, Eng. ah, Welsh a, Irish a. 

2. It enters into some verbs signifying to breathe ; as, Gr. 
aw, Lat. halo, halare. 

3. As the first and leading vowel, it is used where no reason 
exists for any special vowel. Hence it is found, as stated above, 
in a large proportion of Indo-European roots ; in the technical 
names of the letters in Sanscrit, etc. 


Il. The extreme vowels u, and i. 


U, the lowest sound in the scale of vowels, is produced deep 
in the breast. Hence 

1. It expresses low and obscure sounds; as, Gr. nopuvgo, 
Lat. murmuro, Russ. murtshu, Germ. murren, Eng. murmur ; 
Gr. wutm, Lat. mutio, musso, Eng. mutter; Dutch grommelen, 
Eng. grumble; Dan. grum, Eng. grum, Welsh grwm ; Gr. 
yougw, Old Lat. grundio, Germ. grunzen, Eng. grunt. 

2. It expresses the red in color, (for what reason does not 
appear ;) as Gr. éov@g0c, nugécs, nopguga; Lat. ruber, rufus, 
purpura ; Germ. roth, Anglo-Sax. rude, Eng. ruddy, Welsh 
rhuz, Arm. ruz, Lat. russus, rutilus, Fr. roux. 
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I, the highest sound in the scale of vowels, is produced high 
in the throat. Hence 

1. It expresses whatever is clear, shrill, bright, or small ; as 
Sansc. didhi, to shine; Lat. viridis ; Gr. uexgos. 

2. It expresses the white in color, (for what reason does not 
appear ;) as, Prus. sepid, white; Lat. lilium. 


Ill. The mixt vowels o and e. 


The o, which is formed from a and u, and the e, which is 
formed from a and 2, partake of the import of the vowels 
whence they originate. 

Note. The force of the vowels may be best exhibited in 
words which differ only in their vowels ; as Gr. xom@fw, xoata, 
xgita ; paxoos and uexoos; adadagw and éedifw; Lat. cachin- 
nor, to laugh aloud, and Germ. kichern, to titter; Eng. ball 
and pill, both from Lat. pila; Eng. gloom and gleam ; flame 
and flimmer ; shake and shiver; quake and quiver ; juggle, 
gaggle, giggle ; cluck, clack, click ; croak, crack, creak ; Fr. 
gronder and grincer. 

In passing to the consonants we observe, that the strong or 
weak consonants naturally denote strength or weakness re- 
spectively ; and that the consonant of a particular organ of 
speech usually enters into the name of that organ. 


IV. The breathing or aspiration, h. 


The letter h, or the breathing, is naturally adapted to express 
a breathing, or whatever occasions it, an aspiration for some- 
thing, or whatever occasions it; as, Lat. halo, to breathe ; 
Sansc. tha, desire; Zend. honover, desire ; also many Hebrew 
roots formed with hav, hav, and av, Lat. aves, which primarily 
denote breathing. 


V. The semi-vowels w and y. 


These letters from their extreme weakness are naturally 
adapted to express weakness, gentle motion, and kindred ideas ; 
as, Lat. vado, (comp. Germ. waten, Eng. wade ;) veho, (comp. 
Germ. wegen in bewegen, Eng. wag, weigh, wagon, wain, way, 
wave ;) vacillo, (comp. Germ. wackeln, Eng. waggle ;) verto, 
(comp. Lat. versus, Germ. -warts, Eng. -wards ;) volvo, (comp. 
Germ. wilzen, Eng. wallow, welter ;) Germ. wallen, to spring 
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up, (whence Eng. well ;) wandern, (Eng. wander ;) wehen, 
to blow, (comp. Lat. ventus, Eng. wind ;) wenden, to turn, 
(Eng. wend, past went ;) winden, (Eng. wind ;) weichen, to 
yield ; withlen, to stir. So w, when preceded by s, or sh; see 
below. 

The Hebrew employs y initial, where the Arabic has w ; 
and the Teutonic uses w initial in the interrogative, where the 
Sanscrit has y. Hence these semi-vowels cannot greatly differ 

in their import. 


VI. The liquids I and r. 


These liquids are naturally opposed to each other, as smoot) 
and rough. In some languages, as the Sanscrit, they constitute 
vowels. 

1. The smooth liquid 7, occurs in the name of the organ 
which is employed in its enunciation ; as, Lat. lingua. 

2. It occurs in the name of actions, in which the tongue is 
principally concerned ; as, Gr. Aadeo, (comp. Lat. lallo, Germ. 
lallen, Eng. loll, Welsh Uolian;) Aantw, (Lat. lambo, Dan. 
labe, Eng. lap, Welsh Ilepiaw, lleibiaw ;) dagvoow ; ieizo, 
(Sanse. lih, Lat. lingo, ligurio, Lithuan. /ezu, Russ. lizhu, 
Germ. lecken, Eng. lick, Ir. lighim;) Anogéw ; osdogew ; dvso ; 
AwBato. 

3. It expresses whatever is soft or soothing ; as, Gr. dav; 
Asiog, (Lat. levis ;) Aevgog; Aeagds; duenatw; dovw, (Lat. luo, 
lavo.) 

4. L final in nouns forms diminutives ; as Gr. Zgmrvdos, a 
little lover, from ggm¢; Lat. scutulum, a little shield, from scu- 
tum; Germ. biindel from bund, Eng. bundle from bond ; Lat. 
sacculus from saccus, Germ. siickel from sack, Eng. sachel or 
satchel from sack. In verbs it expresses a repetition of little 
actions ; as, Lat. cantillo from canto ; Germ. betteln from beten ; 
Eng. prattle from prate; tingle from ting ; tinkle from tink ; 
crackle from crack ; twinkle from twink. 

The rough liquid r has the following functions, either alone, 
or preceded by & or g. 

1. It denotes rattling or broken sounds; as, Gr. xgitw; 
xootéw; xoovw; Eng. croak, crack, creak, crash, rattle. 

2. It denotes interrupted or distorted motion ; as, Germ. 
rad krumm; Eng. ring, rind, round, cramp, crook, crown, 
gripe, grasp, grapple. So wr; see below. 
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VIL. The nasals, m, n, ng. 


The nasals m and n are employed to express negation, 
being the natural sounds to express refusal ; as, Sansc. md, Gr. 
un, lest ; Sansc. na, Pers. neh, Gr. ve (in vyncog,) Lat. ne (in 
non, nemo,) Germ. ne oo nicht, nein,) Eng. ne (in not, none,) 
Lithuan. ne, Russ. ne, Ir. na, ni, Welsh na, ni, not. 

The labial nasal m is one of the earliest sounds of infants, 
being formed by their practiced lips, and is used 

1. To express the mother or nurse, on account of their ob- 
jective importance to the child; as Heb. em, Eng. ma, etc. 
mother ; Germ. amme, nurse. 

2. To express the pronoun of the first person, on account of 
its subjective importance to every one ; as, Sansc. mam, Gr. pé, 
Lat. me, Eng. me, etc. 

3. To express one of the most important mental operations ; 
as, Sansc. man, Gr. unviw, Lat. moneo, memini, Germ. mah- 
nen, meinen, Eng. mean, (comp. Lat. mens, Eng. mind.) 

The lingual nasal n occurs in the name of the organ con- 
cerned ; as, Lat. nasus, Eng. nose. 


VI. The dentals, s, sh, z, zh. 


The name stbilants given to this class of letters sufficiently 
indicates their import ; comp. Lat. stbilo. 

Ss final denotes sharp sounds; as, Eng. hiss, siss, whisper, 
whistle. 

Z final denotes sounds less sharp; as Eng. whiz, buzz. 

Sh final denotes silence; as hush ; also sounds or sights 
which break off suddenly ; as Eng. clash, crash, flask, splash. 

SA, initial expresses aversion; as Germ. scheu, Eng. shy ; 
Eng. pshaw ; shogh. 


IX. The palatal mutes, c or k, g, kh, gh. 


The import of the palatals is the least definite. Yet the 
atonic k is justly supposed to have a natural appropriateness to 
perform the function of an interrogative ; as, Sansc. kas, Gr. 
xog (whence xdrego¢,) Lat. quis, Meso-Goth. Awas, Lithuan. 
kas, Russ. koi, Gael. co, who? A palatal is also found in 
words denoting hollowness and holding ; as, Gr. xotAos, (whence 
Lat. coelum ;) Lat. cavus, capio. 
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X. The lingual mutes, t, d, th, dh. 


1. The lingual, whether atonic or subtonic, has a natural 
adaptedness to perform the function of a demonstrative ; as, 
Sansc. tat, it, tataras, one of two; Gr. 10, rovr0, r000¢, roi0s, 
etc. ; Lat. tantus, tot, talis, etc.; Lithuan. tas, ta, to, that; 
Goth. thata, that; Germ. der, die, das, this; Eng. that, this, 
etc, 

2. The lingual is also found in three families of words, very 
extensively diffused through the Indo-European languages, each 
of which has the general import of potnting or demonstrating ; 
as, (1) Sansc. tan, Gr. ravim, reivw, Lat. teneo, tendo, Germ. 
dehnen, Russ. tianu, Eng. tend. (2) Sansc. dis‘, Gr. deixw, 
Lat. dico, doceo, Germ. zeigen, Irish teagasgaim, Eng. teach. 
@) Sansc. da, Gr. d0m, didomt, Lat. do, Lithuan. dumi, Russ. 

aiu, to give. 


XI. The labial mutes, p, b, ph, v. 


1. The labials, from the ease with which they are enounced, 
have been employed to denote the first objects which interest 
the child ; as, Sansc. pitar, Zend paitar, Pers. padar, Gr. 
narno, Lat. pater, Russ. batia, Germ. vater, Eng. father, Turk. 
peder ; also Eng. papa. 

2. They denote fullness or extension, from their swelling the 
cheeks ; as, Gr. mdeog, ndyons, Lat. pleo, plenus, Germ. fillen, 
voll, Eng. fill, full. 

3. They also express aversion, from their puffing or blowing ; 


as, Arab. uffu, Gr. gev, Lat. phy, Eng. fie, poh. 


XII. The mixt consonants, tsh and dzh. 


These consonants are introduced here for the sake of show- 
ing the difference between the physiological and the etymologi- 
cal development of sounds. 

Tsh in English, (where it is expressed by ch,) is not an ori- 
ginal sound, but has arisen, in the mutation of languages, from 
other sounds; as, chaff from Anglo-Sax. ceaf; chalice from 
Lat. calix; change from Fr. changer ; cheek from Anglo-Sax. 
ceac ; cherry from Lat. cerasus ; cherish from Fr. cherir ; child 
from Anglo-Sax. cild ; chief from Fr. chef ; chimney from Lat. 
caminus ; choose from Anglo-Sax. ceosan ; chuck from Fr. cho- 
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quer ; church from Anglo-Sax. circ. So tsh in Italian, (where 
it is expressed by c before e and 7,) has arisen from the Latin 
c; as, Cicero, (pronounced tshitshero,) from Lat. Cicero, (pron. 
kikero.) Hence we have no occasion to investigate the import 
of tsh in modern languages. Its meaning, as an original sound 
in ancient Sanscrit, lies too remote for our present purpose. 

Dzh in English, so far as it is expressed by g, is derived 
from Lat. g, which had a hard sound; and so far as it is ex- 
pressed by J, is derived from Lat. 7, and ultimately from Sansc. 
y. Hence all inquiry as to the import of our modern dzh is su- 
perseded. 


XIII. Consonants in combination. 


We shall perceive the natural force of the letters to better 
advantage by taking some of them in combination. 

Bi and fl denote blowing, blooming, and flowing ; as, Lat. 
flo, Germ. bliihen, blasen, Eng. blow, blaze, blast, bluster, 
blister, bladder ; Gr. gioog, Lat. flos, floreo, Germ. bliihen, 
bliithe, blume, Eng. flower, flourish, bloom, blossom ; Gr. giew, 
giiw, piuw, Lat. fluo, Germ. fliessen, fluth, Eng. flow, flood ; 
Lat. fleo, to weep. 

Ci or ki denotes cleaving or adhering ; as, Eng. cleave, clay, 
(adhesive earth,) cling, clinch, clutch, climb, (whence clamber,) 
clot, (whence clod,) clasp. 

Cr or kr, see the force of the letter r above. 

Gl denotes smoothness or silent motion ; as, Eng. glib, glide. 

Gn, jn or kn denotes a sudden breaking off ; as, Sansc. ja- 
nus, Gr. yovw, Lat. genu, Germ. knie, Eng. knee ; Lat. janua, 
(a break in a wall). 

Gr, see the force of the letter r above. 

Kn, see gn above. 

Shw and sw denote gentle motion (comp. the force of the 
letter w above) ; as, Germ. schwellen, schwimmen, schwingen ; 
Eng. sway, swagger, sweep, swerve, swell, swine, swing. 

Si denotes smoothness or silent motion ; as, slide, slip, slime, 
sleight, sly. 

Sn denotes ideas relating to the nose; (comp. the force of 
the letter n above ;) as, Eng. snarl, sneer, sneeze, snicker, snt- 
vel, snore, snort, snout, snuff, snuffle. 

Spr denotes a spreading out; as, Eng. spread, sprain, 
sprawl, spring, sprinkle. 
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St denotes firmness or stability ; as, Eng. stable, staff, stake, 
stalk, stall, stand, stay, steady, stem, stick, stiff, stock, stout, 
stub, stubble, stubborn, stump, sturdy. 

Str seems to denote exertion ; as, Eng. strain, strenuous, 
stress, strike (whence stroke, streak), strip (whence strap, 
stripe), strive (whence strife), string, strong (whence strength) 
strict, strait, straight, stretch, struggle. 

Thr denotes violent motion ; as Eng. throw, thrust, throng, 
throb. 

Tw is found in a large class of English words connected with 
the number two. 

Wr evidently denotes distorted motion, (comp. the force of 
the letter r above); as, Eng. wrap, wreck (whence wrack), 
wrest (whence wrist, wrestle), wrig (whence wrig le), wring 
(whence wrong, wrangle, wrench), wrinkle, writhe (whence 
wreath, writhle, wry). 

We forbear to add more, hoping that what we have said will 
be sufficient to support our position, that language is not entire- 
ly arbitrary or conventional, but on the contrary articulate 
sounds have a natural adaptedness to express specific ideas. 


b 


ARTICLE IX. 


Tue-Conpition anv Beier oF THE JEWS AT THE TIME OF 
THE COMING or CurRiIsT. 


An interesting chapter from Jost’s General History of the Israelites, 
in which he depicts the moral condition of the Jews at the period 
of the Christian era, and describes the origin and peculiar char- 
acter of the Christian community. Book VIII. chap. 6, Vol. II. 
p. 60—68. 


Translated from the German by Rev. James Murdock, D. D. New Haven, Conn. 


Herop the Great tore in pieces all the frame-work of society, 
and gave it a new construction. Under him, the people so vis- 
ibly lost their national peculiarities, that they seemed ready to 
become extinct. ‘Trodden down and oppressed by a tyrannical 
government, they turned their anxious eyes towards the holy 
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Scriptures and their law, for comfort and consolation. They 
acknowledged themselves justly punished for their backsliding ; 
and although the sanctuary and the sacrifices continued, yet ev- 
ery one could see, that a high-priesthood, which the king con- 
ferred on whom he pleased, and of whose incumbents he had 
deposed four and slain two, and a sanctuary which the king 
beautified merely as a permanent temple, the sanctity of which 
he was no way concerned to maintain,—could by no means sat- 
isfy the requisitions of God’s government, and of the Judaism 
resulting from it. Besides, the national tribunals were disre- 
garded, and the king alone enacted laws and appointed tribunals, 
on every occasion, according to his pleasure. ‘The people had 
no protector, and they were harassed with acts of individual 
violence ; some were carried away by ambition, others by self- 
interest ; some acted from compulsion, others from bigotry and 
hypocrisy. What would be the result of such a state of things, 
was a question which interested every friend of the public weal ; 
and it was answered variously. One party adhered to the doc- 
trine of Judaism, and looked for deliverance by a regent of the 
house of David; another party were for waging war with every 
thing of a foreign character; and a third party declared the 
kingdom of God to be at hand, in the way of a general repent- 
ance and reformation. 

I. The first party connected themselves with the doctors of 
the law, and adhered to their schools. At the head of these 
schools, during the whole reign of Herod, stood two men entire- 
ly disconnected with political life, who devoted their time to the 
study and exposition of the doctrines of the law; namely, Hit- 
LEL of Babylonia, renowned for the mildness of his disposition, 
his kindness and calmness, and SHammat,a man bold, vehement, 
and decisive. Both were distinguished for learning, and both 
framed systems of Judaism, though they frequently clashed in 
regard to their legal conclusions on particular points. And 
hence their schools were afterwards opposed to each other, and 
were characterized, that of Hillel for adhering more to the sense 
and import of Scripture, and that of Shammai for a rigid adhe- 
rence to the letter. Both these men mingled so little in the 
transactions of their times, that they became mythical person- 
ages. Only some particular sayings, characteristic of each, 
have come down to us. ‘Thus Hillel inculeated, as the funda- 
mental principle of Judaism, this maxim: Love thy neighbor as 
thyself. On the necessity of the early prosecution of know- 
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ledge, with his accustomed brevity, he said: Unless I for my- 
self, who will? If I only for myself, what do I become? If 
not now, then when? On the nothingness of the world, com- 
pared with spiritual life, he said: The more flesh, the more 
worms ; the more wealth, the more care ; the more wives, the 
more poisoning ; the more maid-servants, the more unchastity ; 
the more men-servants, the more thieving ;—but, the more know- 
ledge, the more life ; the more reflection, the more intelligence ; 
the more benevolence, the more union. Gaining a good name, 
is a good thing ; but a knowledge of the law, procures immor- 
tality. Respecting union, he said: Separate not yourself from 
the many. Do not account yourself safe, until your dying day ; 
and judge not your neighbor, until you stand in his place.— 
From Shammai, we have only a few’sayings. Make the study 
of the law the business of your life. Say little, and do much. 
Be beforehand with every one. Yet the virtues of the man 
are particularly eulogized. By the influence of these two men, 
Rabbinism, or the authoritative power of the teachers of the law, 
became predominant ; Sadduceeism was nearly extinguished ; 
and the interest of students in the application of the doctrines 
and precepts of the law to human conduct, was amazingly 
shackled. By the Rabbis of after ages, Hillel was honored as 
being next to Ezra, the restorer of the law. (Succa. I. end.) 
To him in particular, has been ascribed the distribution of the 
whole law into six parts ; (1) of seeds ; (2) of women ; (3) of 
festivals ; (4) of possessions and property ; (5) of sacred things ; 
(6) of things clean and unclean ;—a distribution which has been 
permanently maintained. Under these six titles, are arranged 
all that Judaism teaches respecting the law ; and the whole col- 
lectively has since been called Misuna, (Deuterosis,) or the 
second recension of the law. Yet all instruction was, at that 
time, given orally. Hence, though many persons understood 
the law, yet there were few who had talents for teaching. Pro- 
bably the Semicha, or the consecration of public teachers by 
the imposition of hands, which three principal doctors practised, 
originated in this period. For not long afterwards, the learned 
were always called Rabbis; which word became a title, and 
was an object of ambition. The introduction of such a mode of 
investiture greatly increased the power of the Rabbis, or rather, 
established it on a firm basis. Rabbinism directed its aims 
against paganism, and the dominion of the senses in common 
people. To all who intrenched themselves in this bulwark, 
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the civil government became a matter of indifference, because it 
did not secure the proper object. From that period, the adhe- 
rents to Rabbinism have had a world of their own, in which they 
lived, and for which they died. We may also remark, that 
the Rabbis for a number of centuries continued their labors to 
bring Judaism to perfection. ‘The men who took the lead in 
the work, set out with a very good idea, namely, to give to Ju- 
daism an enduring shell or covering, that should defend it against 
all the storms to which it might be exposed. But many of 
their followers embraced only the shell, and sought for salvation 
in outward observances, in much prayer and fasting g, in strenu- 
ously combatting the slightest deviation from very trivial pre- 
scriptions ; and thus, either they were altogether in error re- 
specting the kernel of doctrine, or they put on an apparent sanc- 
tity as a cloak to conceal their moral conduct. The majority 
were enthusiasts, in the proper sense of the term, and lived on- 
ly in an ideal world.* 

Il. On the other hand, there was at that time a large party, 
who contemplated a full restoration of the Jewish common- 
wealth, and who overrated their own power. During the whole 
period of Herod’s reign, this party was operative ; and it ren- 
dered the king more tyrannical. During Herod’s last sickness, 
it showed itself openly. Judas and Matthias, two respectable 
doctors, heated their scholars into insurrection. Representing 
the king’s sickness as a punishment from heaven, they advised 
to the destruction of his unlawful works ; among which was ac- 
counted the golden eagle, emblematic of the Roman dominion, 
placed over the great door of the temple. The spirited youth, 
giddy with the thought of a glorious conflict with the vast power 


° Such i is the picture which this learned and candid historian draws 
of that portion of the Jewish nation, who in the New Testament are 
denominated “the Scribes and Pharisees,’ and “the Lawyers” or 
“Doctors of the Law,” together with their numerous adherents and 
disciples. [t was against this very large and powerful party, that 
Jesus Christ and his apostles and followers had most controversy ; 
and as the great body of the Jews, including nearly all the Rabbis, 
quite down to modern times, have belonged to this class, it is with 
this party and this system of Rabbinism or Judaism, that the chris- 
tian church has had controversy for eighteen centuries.—The party 
which Jost next describes, was rather a political than a religious par- 
ty. It is seldom noticed directly in the New Testament, but is very 
fully described by Josephus, and under the same name of Zealots. 
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of the Romans, hastened to the temple, and tore down the 
eagle. Herod who then lay sick at Jericho, caused forty of the 
perpetrators with their leaders, to be apprehended; and he 
summoned the principal Jews before him. The two authors, 
and the most active partakers in the deed, were consigned to 
the flames. Matthias, the high-priest, was deposed ; and his 
brother-in-law, Joazar, put in his place. Thus the insurrec- 
tion was checked, but the spirit of it was not extinguished. It 
wag rather strengthened by the danger incurred. Scarcely was 
Herod dead, when the love of freedom everywhere awoke. 
Sabinus, a Roman captain serving under Varus the president of 
Syria, quartered a Roman legion in the castle of Jerusalem, and 
commenced an arbitrary course, which inflamed the opposition 
still more. On the next feast of weeks, the friends of liberty 
flocked to Jerusalem, and the conflict soon commenced. Ar- 
rows, javelins and stones, from every quarter, flew through the 
city. A part of the cloisters of the temple were set on fire by 
the Romans, and many Jews lost their lives either in the flames 
or amidst the ruins. Sabinus was forthwith besieged in the cas- 
tle, until some of the leaders of Herod’s party joined him. 
About the same time, Judas, the son of one Ezekias slain by 
Herod, took possession of the natural fortress Sepphoris. Si- 
mon, a former slave of Herod, a man of a fine form and of great 
bodily strength, placed a garrison in the fortress of Jericho; but 
he was soon after seized and put to death. Another, whose 
name was Athronges, with a, large retinue commanded by his 
four brothers, set up a military government at Emmaus, slew 
the Romans and Herodians there, and sustained himself for sev- 
eral years. Varus at length appeared, with two legions and a 
body of Arabians and Phenicians, and vanquishing the insur- 
gents almost everywhere, he marched into Jerusalem. About 
2,000 persons were crucified, and many were sold into slavery. 
Much property was lost by fire and plundering. Yet the insur- 
gent party still remained, secretly, in arms. ‘They bore the name 
of Zealots, i. e. passionate for liberty ; and they caused the 
ruin of their country. 

Ill. A third party were actuated by totally different views. 
In the interpretation put upon the law by the first party, they 
could see only a tissue of external sanctity ; and in the zeal of the 
second party, only a useless effort, that must draw after it the loss 
of what little union remained in Judea. Far from both, many, 
especially among the more plain common people, who had no 
thirst for distinction, and no solicitude to maintain the fallen 
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commonwealth, hoped for deliverance from the fluctuating state 
of things and particularly from the evils of immorality, in ac- 
cordance with the generally proclaimed oracles of the prophets. 
There can be no doubt, that this expectation of a kingdom of 
God which should arise out of Judaism, and be a very different 
thing from what others anticipated, was very prevalent, es- 
pecially among the later Essenes. ‘They preferred a still and 
quiet life of devotion, and served the public chiefly as peaceful 
counsellors and revered wise men. The spirit alone, the divine, 
the all sin-subduing spirit, could put an end to their calamities, 
burst the fetters of the law on the one hand, and of worldly 
mindedness on the other, and by his truth, bring not only the 
Jews but all the gentile world to an internal tranquillity ; which 
their religious, in combination with worldly power or oppression, 
could not secure. ‘These views, more or less matured, per- 
vaded and animated a very considerable number of Jews, who 
waited only for the manifestation of God, in order to see the 
work of redemption in successful operation. Their aspirations 
for it increased, as the calamities multiplied. ‘That such views 
were liable to abuse, resulted from the nature of the human 
mind. ‘There arose one Theudas, who gave out that he was 
himself the Deliverer. So also one Simon, called the Sorcerer, 
shortly after this period. ‘They however disappeared, and 
effected nothing. On the contrary, agreeably to the christian 
doctrine, (which the Jews flatly contradict,) true deliverance 
was wrought by that Jesus, who was born of Mary at Naza- 
reth on the very year of Herod’s death; in whom were per- 
ceived, at the time of his birth, all the indications of the future 
Messias, or the Anointed, the Christ. With his entrance into 
the world, the christian doctrine, or the belief in a Redeemer 
already come, began to be more general among the class of 
Jews just described. Subsequently they found their expecta- 
tions fully answered; and thus, though remaining outwardly 
Jews, they were in spirit separate from them. Up to this time, 
they were a constituent part of the Jewish community ; and in 
them the ground of various agitations, or rather embarrassments, 
may be traced. The opposition between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity first became manifest, after the founder of Christianity 
had finished his earthly course. Though his life, in itself con- 
sidered, makes no conspicuous part of the Jewish history, we 
notice it here, for the sake of marking the principal points of 
the above mentioned self-evolving opposition, which in subse- 
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quent times becomes of importance in the history of the Jews; 
but we pass no judgment on the numberless different expositions 
of the existing narrations and traditions, because it would lead 
us into the province of theological controversies. — Recognizing 
the sinfulness of men by nature as a fundamental principle, the 
Jews anxiously desired to find an atonement for sin. This was 
symbolized by sacrifices and by baptism. John surnamed the 
Baptist, born a little prior to Jesus, and also destined to a high 
calling, travelled up and down the wilderness, like the ancient 
prophets, proclaiming: ‘The kingdom of heaven draws near.” 
Kindly greeting all who resorted to him, he baptized many in 
the Jordan, and preached repentance as a_ preparation for the 
coming of the Christ; whom moreover he recognized in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus also, honoring the national 
custom, received consecration from him. Exciting high ex- 
pectations in his childhood, and astonishing people by his wis- 
dom in discourse with the doctors of the law when twelve years 
old, he at the age of about thirty entered on his course as a public 
teacher. In Galilee his discourses had an overpowering in- 
fluence, and soon his triumphant superiority in reasoning with 
the Pharisees and Sadducees in their own way, procured him 
the general esteem and veneration. ‘The mentally diseased, 
ofien from mere internal conflicts exposed to exquisite pain, 
found relief by him ; and other sufferings he was able to allevi- 
ate, by his healing word. After various miracles, which were 
beheld with amazement, but which did not so penetrate the 
soul as did his instructions, Jesus announced his vocation as the 
Christ, the Anointed one, the Saviour of the world, the Son of 
God, and in general, as the person foretold by the prophets 
under various attributes ; and of course also asa king, yet not 
over an earthly realm, but over the spiritual world, which was to 
be new created. His friends who were in some uncertainty 
respecting his mysterious character, were at length brought 
gradually to the conviction, that be was the Deity himself, 
manifested in a human form. The Pharisees, who were advo- 
cates of the enlarged oral Jaw, and especially of the expected 
glorious appearing at some time of a restorer of the common- 
wealth, saw in his denial of the holiness and atoning efficacy of 
certain precepts of the law, and in the announcement of his 
grand position, that redemption is to be sought for in a renova- 
tion of the soul, an entire prostration of their own system of 
doctrine. Although no one of the renowned doctors of Judaism 
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encountered him in debate, yet he had to answer a great many 
captious questions, and often to hear his doctrine branded as 
heresy. ‘This occurred especially at Jerusalem, where his 
adversaries took occasion from certain expressions, to accuse 
him of treason; which the civil relations of the country easily 
offered the means of doing. A Sanhedrim assembled under the 
Romish governor, Pontius Pilate, found bim guilty ; and Pilate, 
contrary to his own convictions, yielding to the urgency of the 
excited people, ordered him to be crucified. But the execution 
of the Sanhedrim’s sentence, had an effect very different from 
that contemplated. ‘The headlong procedure, in disregard of 
the usual forms of justice, strengthened and united his followers. 
They saw in the transaction, not merely the execution of an 
innocent person, but a conspiracy against the Deity, with which 
he was filled, and by whose spirit actuated, he, for the salvation 
of all, gave up his body to torture and contumely. From the 
period of Christ’s crucifixion, his followers ceased to be Jews, 
and of course pass out of the province of our history into that 
of the church of Christ. The Jews themselves did not at the 
tiie view this transaction so important, as they must afterwards 
have found it to be. 

Notwithstanding this separation of Christians from Jews, the 
doctrines of Christianity, which had once prevailed extensively 
among the Jews, continued to operate among them, and gave 
rise to several subordinate sects, such as the Ebionites and 
various others, which gradually drew off.* 

* Several important facts are brought out, in this chapter, which 
merit particular attention, as coming froma learned Jewish Rabbi, 
who has devoted his life to the investigation of such subjects, and 
who is considered by intelligent Jews as the most profound historian 
of the age. They are the following. 

1. At the time our Savior was on earth, the religion of the Phari- 
sees and doctors of the law, and of their numerous followers, actually 
was just such, as it is described in the New Testament. It was 
professedly founded on an oral law, handed down by tradition. It 
was confined very much to external acts of worship, such as praying 
and fasting, and to ceremonial observances. All its prescriptions fell 
under one or other of the six heads, of Seeds, Women, Festivals, 
Property, Things sacred, and Things clean and unclean. It con- 
sidered the punctilious observance of ceremonial laws as so meritori- 
ous, that no other atonement for sin was necessary. It knew nothing 
of regeneration, or a change of heart ; and it made little account of 
the moral conduct. It expected a Messiah of the house of David; 
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but it supposed he would be a restorer of the Jewish commonwealth, 
and a powerful worldly prince or king over their nation. 

2. This system of religion was not the pure Judaism of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, or of Moses and the prophets, but it was the 
device of the Rabbis, Hillel, Shammai, and others, who lived in and 
near the period of Christ’s advent. It was however, not brought to 
perfection in a single age. The Rabbis labored upon it for centuries; 
and, it being asystem of their making, it is properly called Rabbinism. 
In the days of our Savior it was tanght only by oral communication ; 
and it was afterwards embodied in the Mishna, which being the text 
of the two Talmuds, is of course the basis of the prevailing modern 
Judaism. The first authors and projectors of this system, had, no 
doubt, honest intentions; but they swerved widely from the Holy 
Scriptures, and they and their followers have lived in an ideal world 
of their own creation, and most of them were enthusiasts in the proper 
sense of the term. 

3. Besides this numerous party adhering to Rabbinism, there were, 
at the time of Christ’s advent, a very considerable body of Jews, 
chiefly plain common people, unambitious of distinction, and standing 
aloof from the political agitations, who held very different sentiments, 
and viewed the whole system of Rabbinism as a mere tissue of ex- 
ternal sanctity. They looked to the Spirit, the divine, the all sin- 
subduing spirit, as alone able to put an end to the public disorders, to 
reform the world, and to restore mankind to the lost favor of God. 
And accordingly, they were expecting a kingdom of God, a spiritual 
and holy kingdom, to arise out of Judaism, which should bless all 
nations. And as the times grew darker, and iniquity abounded, they 
became more and more ardent in their aspirations for the speedy ap- 
pearance of this kingdom of God, for the advent of the Messiah, the 
manifestation of God, and the actual redemption of the world from 
sin. ‘These views, more or less developed, spread widely among the 
Jews of that age, and especially among those who chose to live a 
still and quiet life of devotion, and to serve the public chiefly as pious 
monitors and revered pious men.—Hence, 

4. Christianity in its great outlines, was no new religion to the 
Jews. Its fundamental doctrines had been known and extensively 
believed among them, before Christ came, though they became more 
general after his advent ; and many of its prominent features lingered 
among them, after the separation of the followers of Christ from the 
Jewish church. It was in fact, taught by the ancient prophets, 
though obscurely ; and it was from this source, that a knowledge of 
it was derived by the pious Israelites who died before Christ came. 

5. Dr. Jost, though a Jew, delineates the character and the course 
of John the Baptist, and he describes the life, the preaching, the 
miracles, and the crucifixion of Christ, as fully as his limits would 
permit, and throughout, in perfect accordance with the statements of 
the four evangelists, from whom he probably borrowed his account. 
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Hence we infer, that in his view, the statements of the Evangelists 
are faithful and true, so far as facts are concerned, or that they are 
genuine and authentic history, and not spurious or fabricated accounts 
on which no reliance can be placed. 

6. For the sake of distinctly marking the contrast—or “ opposition,” 
as he calls it—between Rabbinic Judaism and genuine or primitive 
Christianity, Dr. Jost states the following facts: viz.—The sinfulness 
or depravity of men by nature, was the great and fundamental prin- 
ciple of Christianity, or the assumed fact on which the whole system 
rested. And hence, regeneration by the Divine Spirit, or the necessity 
of a change of heart; the insufficiency of good works, or obedience 
to any law whatever, to secure the favor of God ; and the necessity 
of an atonement for sin, in order to the salvation of men ; are among 
the prominent and most distinguishing doctrines of Christianity. 
Jesus Christ, moreover, announced himself as the Son of God, and 
the Savior of the world. Aud immediately after his crucifixion, his 
disciples regarded him as being so filled with the Deity, that the 
conspiracy against him was, in fact, a conspiracy against the Deity 
himself; and they considered him as having voluntarily given up his 
body to torture and contumely, for the salvation of mankind. Such 
in its outline, was primitive Christianity, according to the finding of 
this learned and candid Jew, who professes to have carefully examined 
all the ancient records and traditions.on the subject, and then, without 
canvassing “ the numberless different expositions” of those documents, 
to have given us their plain obvious meaning, as it appeared to his 
unbiassed and penetrating mind.—Let those who profess themselves 
Christians, and yet discard any or all these doctrines, account for it 
if they can, that such a man should find them to be obviously the 
great and leading doctrines of Christianity, as it was taught by Christ 
himself, and received by his original followers and disciples. 


ARTICLE X. 


Tue Purases ‘Born or Gop,’ ann ‘ Born AGain,’ IN THE 
New Testament. 


By Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No real believer in the Scriptural doctrine of regeneration, 
can doubt its importance ; and every experienced disciple, or 
every genuine subject of the same, knows its reality. He may 
indeed doubt, sometimes, whether his own experience of it is 
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genuine, but not that there is such a thing. If there be no 
such thing, as some venture to allege, then is experimental 
piety a vain imagination, and all true godliness becomes identi- 
cal with a heartless and insipid devotion to merely exterior 
duties. But there is such a thing, as certainly as the veracity 
of Jesus Christ is incontrovertible. And hence, as indispensa- 
ble to salvation, absolutely and in every instance, its importance 
is at once manifest and awful. 

‘The valid and intelligent belief of this doctrine, is perhaps 
one of the easiest and fairest criterions, by which to discriminate 
the disciple from the formalist. He who holds the word only, 
while he denies, reduces, or sophisticates the thing, regenera- 
tion, is a very questionable sort of Christian. And he who 
mystifies or mistakes the true doctrine, although in godly 
sincerity of motive, often does a worse injury, in effect, than he 
who denies it. But there are various degrees of this last error, 
and arising from very dissimilar causes. 

A false philosophy often vitiates the doctrine of regeneration, 
and vitiates also all the lessons of the pulpit in regard to it. 
Many err through a faulty phraseology, which in effect does 
justice neither to the thing itself, nor to their own conceptions 
of its nature. But there are phrases of exceptionable or de- 
fective quality in the wonted English of our very Bibles, which 
leave their imprint deep on the mind and radiate their own evil 
influence through the ministrations of a life-time. A defective 
phrase transmits a wrong idea, and on such a subject as this, 
may do incalculable harm. 

One evil which improper phrases seldom fail to occasion, is 
that of offending taste, and alienating those minds in which the 
associations of scholarship and elegant literature predominate, 
over those of piety ; to which one of the noble essays of Foster 
has done the happiest justice. 

There are some objections that appear valid on several 
grounds, to the phrases at the head of this Article. That they 
are peculiar to a set of religionists ; that they are easily per- 
verted to the uses of cant ; that they are improperly translated ; 
that they are strictly inapplicable ; that they involve a violation 
or abuse of a trope, their proper figurative sense being mystified 
by their use; and that the true meaning and the proper 
phraseology, as they would much better agree together, so 
would they better explain the great subject of regeneration and 
reflect light on topics of kindred character and greatness ; all 
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this is alleged with conviction, and probably with truth, at least 
in certain aspects and relations of their use, against the phrases 
as now stated and considered. 

We propose the substituted phrases, begotten of God, and 
begotten from above ; and for that in 1 Peter 1: 23, avayeyevvn- 
uevos, rendered being born again, we prefer, being regenerated, 
not of corruptible seed, etc. This last word, in its compound 
state, occurs only in one other instance in the New Testament ; 
and that is in the same chapter, verse 3, and rendered rightly 
in the main ; though we prefer it thus; who, according to his 
abundant mercy, hath regenerated us, avaysvyjoag yuas, to a 
living hope, etc. 

‘To be born again, is better expressed by the term regenera- 
ted. When however the word avwdev is rendered again, we 
object, that the less is taken for the greater, and the worse for 
the better. Its proper meaning, when connected with the 
subject of regeneration, is from above ; which is also a richer 
and more lucid expression, showing the source, the paternity, 
the divinity, of the great change ; and showing as well, by 
necessary implication, its grandeur, importance, and celestial 
excellence. Besides, the idea of again is fully and certainly 
included in the other, as well as surpassed and superseded in 
use. ‘The word occurs thirteen times in the New Testament. 
In Matt. 27: 51, And behold, the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain from the top [from above} to the bottom. In Mark, 
15: 38, the same. In Luke, 1: 3, it is used more tropically ; 
having had perfect understanding of all things from the very 
first. The figure here seems to be that of a tablet or map of 
time, perpendicularly adjusted, on which, beginning avwer, 
at the top or from above, and proceeding downward, the events 
are written successively, of which he had the alleged knowledge. 
In the same way is the word used by Paul, in his speech before 
Agrippa, Acts 26:5. The Jews—knew me from the beginning, 
(from the top of the record, evmdev,) if they would testify. 

In Gal. 4: 9, the word again occurs twice ; and in the latter 
instance renders avm@@ev imperfectly, if not improperly. It 
means there, as im the two preceding examples, from the top 
downward ; or, thoroughly, entirely ; thus, the weak and beg- 
garly, elements, whereunto ye desire again, [or thoroughly, 
utterly, from above to below, or from first to last,] to be in 
bondage. 

In John 19: 23, we have it in the sense of entirely, and al- 
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most so expressed in our English version; now the coat was 
without seam, woven (avaPev) from the top throughout. 

In James, 1: 17, 3: 15, 17, it characterizes the good gifts and 
the wisdom that do, or do not, come from above, so plainly, that 
it could: be rendered reasonably, in no other way, than it is, in 
those three places. In John 19: 11, it is also rendered as it 
should be, imthe reply ofthe Saviour to Pilate: Thou couldest 
have no power at all against: me, except it were given thee 
from above. 

In John 3: 3, 7, 31, it occurs thrice ; and in the last instance 
it is correctly rendered : He that cometh from above ts above all. 

But in the former two, in connection with regeneration, it is 
rendered again, instead of from above, the proper and far 
superior meaning. 

The verb yervaw occurs 70 or 80 (perhaps 73) times in the 
New Testament. In its passive forms it will sometimes answer 
to be rendered into English, by the word born ; but not prefer- 
ably, not strictly. It respects the paternity, not the maternity, 
of the matter or person in question. It means generally to 
produce, with reference to the relation of the sire or father; 
though it often occurs, incidentally, so as to involve the idea of 
relationship maternal, or of being born. Still, it primarily 
means to beget, or in its passive forms, to be begotten, or pro- 
duced with reference to the relation of sire or father. Thus it 
is used so. often in the first chapter of Matthew, 4braham 
begat Isaac, and so onward; where the idea of generation 
proper or the relation of the sire, appears, as the clue to the 
meaning, or its exemplification in its elemental original import. 

Now in reference to regeneration, it is improper to say we 
are born of God. The reason is, plainly, that the idea of 
being born appertains not to the sire, but to the mother alone. 
Though figures must not be pressed into minute particulars, or 
interpreted as if they went on all fours in their similitude, 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum : 


Though metaphors must not be taken for similes, or these allegor- 
ized into epicor history, yet we may carefully extend the figure, 
so as to include the proper maternal relation. The church is our 
mother. We are born of the church; God is not our mother. 
The church is The Bride, the Law's wife. The figure 
pervades the whole Bible. He that hath the Bride is the 
Bridegroom. And of Zion it shall be said, This and that 
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man was born in her: and the highest himself shall establish 
her. The Lord shall count, when he writeth up the people, 
that this man was born there. But Jerusalem, which is above, 
is free, which . o: mother of us all. Ps. \xxxvii. Gal. 4: 
22—31. Is. 54: . God is our Father. He hath begotten us. 
Of his own eh paves he us by the word of truth. ‘The verb 
here is not yévvaw, but anoxvew 3 occurring twice only 1 in the 
New Testament, in James 1: 15,18.  Bovdndeis anexvnoer 
ras hoy ahydeias. Hence the phrase born of God is quite 
improper. It is a mixture or perversion of the ideas that 
properly compose the figure, and is less a perfect metaphor, 
than an instance of catachresis, the violation of one, the abuse 
or mistake of a trope. 

With these observations, we subjoin a translation of the 
conversation of the Saviour with Nicodemus, so far as relates to 
this subject, after a few preliminary thoughts. 

i. It was oriental, ancient, and Jewish, to employ the 
paternal and filial relations, very extensively, very commonly, 
in prose and poetry, to express similitude of any sort, moral or 
intellectual, social or professional, incidental or physical. Of 
this the examples are too abounding and too familiar to need 
more than a reference to them. 

2. Similitude, moral, is the basis of the figure, so often em- 
ployed throughout the Bible in reference to vital piety, espe- 
cially its commencement in the soul. Whence, the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, [influenced supremely by what the 
Spirit saith to the churches, they are the sons of God. Be- 
loved, let us love one other: sor love is of God ; and every one 
that loveth i is born [begotten, é* rob deou yeyiodfeeis) of God. 

3. The word is not used with such a technical or metaphy- 
sico-logical exactness, by the inspired writers, as by the theo- 
logians, and especially the theologasters, of our day and nation. 
What extra-orthodox dogmatizer among us, would not feel his 
glory impeached, and his literalizing bigotry devoutly all afloat, 
if one were to tell a people in his hearing, from the pulpit, I 
have regenerated you! Yet the word yevoces ever means as 
much in reference to initial piety ; and is ordinarily used in this 
relation, in respect to the agency of God, as the Grand and Incom- 
parable Author, aLways, of regeneration, whenever and where- 
ever the thing occurs. Still, in a sense equally plain, and plain- 
ly subordinate, and much unto edifying, and certainly scriptural, 
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and often necessary, as well as proper, may it be said that the 
preacher, by whom they believed, regenerated them in Christ! 
I write not these things to shame you, but as my beloved sons 
I warn you. For though ye have ten thousand. instructers in 
Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I 
have begotten [regenerated, éyw vuag éyévynoa] you through the 
gospel. 1 Cor. 4:15. Unto Timothy, mine own son in the 
faith. To Timothy, my dearly beloved son. To Titus, mine own 
son after the common faith. And in Philemon: Albeit Ido not 
say to thee, how thou owest unto me, even thine own self besides, 
19. And, I beseech thee for my own son, Onesimus, whom I 
have begotten [regenerated, ov éyévynoa] in my bonds, 10. 

4. Nicodemus plainly understood the literality of the figure, 
although he stumbled at the sense, in reference to the paternal 
relation of begetting. Sapienti, non surdo, sat verbum. Quia 
in matris uterum nati non intramus, sed geniti. Nati autem re- 
linquimus. Quomodo potest aliquis yevyy@yvae vege wr 5 gy 
Ovvyras €ig THY xorhiay 1796 MHTYOS avLOD DEvTEVon EGEADEiW xUi 
yevunOnvat; Intrare secundo! Quid sit, nisi ut referat quasi ad 
primariuar introitum scilicet, cum generetur ? 

5. The eighth verse, The wind bloweth where it listeth, etc. 
has been improperly taken, by many, to refer to the mode of 
the Spirit’s influences in regeneration, instead of their reality 
alone. This view seems to us materializing and unhappy. It 
is remarkable, through the whole colloquy, how strictly and 
steadily the Saviour testifies of things, facts, realities ; requiring 
the docile faith of his pupil, to the official and solemn averiments 
of one, whom he acknowledged rationally, as a teacher come 
from God. And it is equally obvious that Nicodemus affected, 
not faith and the obedience of faith, to which his unregenerate 
accomplishments left bim a stranger; but the philosophy of 
matters, their modes and relations, or their rational credibili- 
ty alone; without thinking how much: faith becaine him, or 
how much it was deserved and demanded by his teacli- 
er.. How can a man be begotten when he is old? How can 
these things be? With him it was all How, and not Wuar. 
Realities, as such, though declared with a verily, verily, and by 
Jesus Christ, and often reiterated, he cared not to apprehend or 
appreciate. ‘The Saviour cared for these mainly, testified them 
palpably, and rebuked the unbelief that withheld his confidence. 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen; and ye receive not our witness. He 
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expostulates with the doubts of his catechumen, as it were, thus : 
Why, Nicodemus, do you not also doubt the reality of the wind ? 
It is a viewless, invisible agent. You know it by inference 
alone from its effects. It bows the foliage of the forests and the 
fields of yellow grain. It distends the canvass of the mariner 
and chafes the mountain surges of the ocean. But you never 
saw it; nor can you comprehend its laws, its motions, or its 
modes ; or prognosticate its phenomena for asingle day. Equal- 
ly real, and equally palpable are the influences of the Spirit ; 
and equally credible, in the case of every one that is begotten of 
the Spurtt. 

We proceed to the translation. 

Jesus answered and said unto him, verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except a man be begotten from above, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man 
be begotten when he is old? Can he enter the second time 
into his mother’s womb and be begotten? Jesus answered, 
verily, verily, | say unto thee, except a man be begotten of 
water, even of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. That which is begotten of the flesh, is flesh ; and that 
which is begotten of the Spirit, is spirit. Marvel not that | 
said unto thee, Ye must be begotten from above. 

We close with a few observations. 

1. To love the truth supremely, practically, habitually, and 
to take it thus for our rule in all things, is the proper proof and 
evidence of a regenerated state. 

2. In substance the thing was the same always, and under 
all dispensations, and is as real as vital piety, as rational as the 
temper that obeys God, cordially and prevailingly, in all things. 

3. The personality of the Spirit is illustrated by the phrases 
here preferred. The Spirit begets us, is the Author of our 
regeneration. ‘The phrase, begotten of the Spirit, is kindred 
to that of begotten of the flesh, i. e. of a man or one’s sire. It 
is the counterpart, exact and interchangeable, or rather is it 
another form of the identity of the phrase, begotten of God. 
Thus, “O yeyevynucxog éx 100 mvevputos—o yeyevynpévos éx 100 
@eov, and these are often and currently used, with a common 
meaning and scope. 

3. The correct phraseology favors the true idea of THE ac- 
TIVITY OF THE SUBJECT in regeneration. It is not necessary 
that the figure should teach us everything about it; and we 
must know more, than any one figure can depicture to us, of 
the whole subject of regeneration. 
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If God actuates the subject, through the truth and according 
to the laws—not of depravity, but—of mind, surely the subject 
acts. He concurs, acquiesces, and makes the transition from 
death unto life. He comes to the light, that his deeds may be 
made manifest. He repents of his sins, believes in the Saviour, 
joins his cause, and hopes in his favor and his faithfulness. 
Can God regenerate him remaining rebellious, hostile, and 
resisting the Spirit with full purpose and with all_ his might? 
Can HE do contradiction and absurdity, because HE is a 
sovereign, and because some theologians can conceive of nothing 
but passivity and materialism ? If he regenerates aman, is it 
all one with regenerating a log of wood or any other unconscious 
mass? Is it not a nobler wonder, that he can conciliate an 
enemy, and engage his friendship, and make .bim a faithful and 
affectionate son, than that he could change passively the texture 
of an apple or a stone ? 

Some divines hold, and are not afraid to say, in illustration of 
their peculiar orthodoxy, that God could just as well regenerate 
a man when he is asleep, as when he is awake! ‘This may be 
a very consolatory doctrine to some preachers of passivity, 
whose style and manner is proverbially soporific. Besides, | 
should think it quite true and logical, if a man is entirely and 
wholly passive in regeneration. Their faith might flourish) 
more perhaps, and with quite as happy a consistency, if they 
were to add to the important illustration, “as well asleep as 
awake,” the equally credible ones, ‘‘ as well drunk as sober, in 
blasphemy as in prayer, in the theatre as in the church.” 

But their grand reply is, “ So say the stanparps of our 
Presbyterian Church. How dare you commit the perjury of 
contradicting them ?” 

This looks much like the ultima ratio regum,* like answer- 
ing with the thunder of artillery. Mine answer to them is— 

1) Regeneration, as such, is scarcely mentioned in the whole 
of our symbols ; and except incidentally, not at all. The sub- 
ject is treated mainly or only under the head of “ effectual 





* These Latin words, the writer has been amused with observing, 
cast in bas relief, quite frequently, on the cannon of the kings of 
Europe, by way of apology for their use; since the last argument of 
kings implies at once their logical patience and luminous demonstra- 
tion preceding the use of their big’ guns, and also the incorrigible 
obstinacy of the people that needs and compels their reluctant resort 


to their last argument. 
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calling.” | And this involves no passivity, but expressly 
predicates its opposite. ‘ Effectual calling is the work of God’s 
almighty power and grace, whereby (out of his free and es- 
pecial love to his elect, and from nothing in-their moving him 
thereunto) he doth in his accepted time invite and draw them 
to Jesus Christ, by his word and Spirit; savingly enlightening 
their minds, renewing and powerfully determining their wills, 
so as they (although in themselves dead in sin) are hereby 
made willing and able, freely to answer his call, and to accept 
and embrace the grace offered and conveyed therein.” Else- 
where, “ effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ; yet so as 
they come most freely, being made willing by his grace.” 

2) A worse objection is taken from what is apprehended as 
an express asseveration of passivity in regeneration. 

Now that the subject is passive in adoption, justification, and 
election, is not disputed. If he is active in sanctification, why 
not in regeneration. If in the progress, why not in its com- 
mencement ? The standards referred to say that the subject 
“is altogether passive therein, uNT1L”’—muark it! i. €. BEFORE 
regeneration or effectual calling. What is the inference? 
Why that tn it, he is not passive, whatever he may be BEFoRE 
it, and “ until” the change occurs. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Ante-Cotumpian History or America. Dicuton Rock, 
—LANGUAGE OF SKRELLINGS, ETC. 


By Rev. A. B. Chapin, New Haven, Conn, 


Tue publication of the Antiquitates Americanae, etc. has just- 
ly been considered an important era in the study of the early 
history of this country. But though few doubt the accuracy of 
the conclusions drawn by the Northern Antiquarian Society, 
many are disposed to question the soundness of some of the 
premises from which those conclusions are drawn. The two 
doubtful points, are the Dighton Rock Inscription, and the names 
of the Indians, given by the Northmen. We propose to con- 
sider both of these points as briefly as may be, to ascertain, if 
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possible, how much reliance can be placed upon these supposed 
facts. 

In regard to the first, the Assoonet, or Dighton Rock inscrip- 
tion, Mr. Schoolcraft, (Am. Bib. Rep. April 1839, p. 444,) 
supposes *‘ the event recorded to be one of importance in Indian 
history ; and the characters, hieroglyphics of the Algic stamp.” 
But this applies only to the hieroglyphics, and in order to ac- 
count for the letters and numerals which occur among the hiero- 
glyphics, he supposes, “that some idle boy, or more idle man, 
added them in sport.” In other words, he believes the inscrip- 
tion to be the work of the Indians, and * the letters and nume- 
rals” to be a forgery. That the Indians did not inscribe the 
letters is plain. Either, then, they area forgery, or must have 
been made by some other people. The Northern Antiquari- 
an Society suppose them to have been the work of the North- 
men; Mr. Schoolcraft and some others attribute them to the 
moderns. ‘To which they probably belong, it is our purpose 
now to inquire, 

The Antiquitates gives nine copies of this inscription, made 
at different times, and by different persons. ‘The last was made 
in 1830, by order of the Rhode Island Historical Society, and 
is a perfect copy of the inscription, as it now exists. ‘That con- 
tains the following letters and numerals, in the order and rela- 


tive position here indicated, except that the P (Th) is not quite 
in a line with the other letters. 
—XXXI M 
b * “te ee i ORFINS 


Between the P and O is a rude sketch of a person, as in the 
« View” given in the last number of the Repository. Note, that 
the P is not found on that View, nor is it in all respects an ac- 
curate copy. The other copies were made as follows. 


1680. Rev. Mr. Danforth. This copy includes but a part of 
the inscription, and does not cover the place where the 
letters and numerals occur. Mr. D. “ observes in relation 
to the inscription, that there was a tradition current with 
the oldest Indians [in 1680 and before], that there came 
a wooden house and men of another country in it, swim- 
ming upon the river Assoonet, who fought the Indians with 


mighty success.” (Antiq. Am. p. 374.) 
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1712. Rev. Dr. Mather. President Stiles said of this, “A 
bad copy.” In the place where the letters and numerals 
are now found, this has [XI fl. 

1730. Rev. Dr. Greenwood, Professor at Cambridge. This 
is a mere sketch, but has XXX. 

1768. Mr. Sewall, Prof. at Cambridge, assisted by Thomas 
Danforth, William Baylies, and Daniel Cobb. Mr. Win- 
throp, Prof. of Mathematics at Cambridge in 1774, in a 
letter of that date, says: ‘ This [Mr. Sewall’s] is the most 
exact copy of the inscription ever taken.” He says also, 
“1 went to see this rock above thirty -years ago, and again 
last spring,” and adds, “it is certain it was made before 
the English came to this country.” (Antiq. Am. pp. 375, 
376.) This copy has XXXI M and BP. 

1788. Mr. James Winthrop. This is less perfect than the 
preceding, in almost every respect. It has, IXXX N. 

1790. Dr. Baylies and Mr. Goodwin. This is more full than 
any of the preceding. It has, "XX XI M, BD, and OR. 

1807. Mr. Kendall. This copy has PX X XI M and ORINX. 

1812. Mr. Gardener. This has only XXX, N and O. 


We see, therefore, that there is a general agreement among 
all the copies, as to the existence of the numerals at least. 
It should also be observed, that all the copies of the inscription, 
represent the numerals as contiguous. Consequently there 
must have been three X’s on the copy of 1712, and two I’s, 
on that of 1730, because it is impossible that any letters could 
have been inscribed between those given by Dr. Mather. We 
have then, in 1712, IXXXI, and [], which differs but 
slightly, from IX XXI and M found in the copy of 1830. 
But if this were not so, we have the evidence of Professor 
Winthrop, that the copy of 1768, was the best copy of the in- 
scription, as it existed more than thirty years before, that is, 
as early as 1740; and this copy has XXXI and M, omit- 
ting only the first letter , and the cross-bar of the last 
character, of what is now found. But the first letter must have 
existed in 1768, because an I existed in 1730, and the letter 
itself in 1790. And all these had such an appearance of antiqui- 
ty, as early as 1740, as to leave no doubt on the mind of Mr. 
Winthrop, that they were made “ before the English came to 
this country.” In 1790, the whole of the first line of the inscrip- 
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tion, as it now exists, was found by Dr. Baylies and Mr. Goodwin. 
But this adds nothing to what we had before, except a cross-bar, 
on the top of the first, and through the middle of the last character. 
All of the characters in the first line, must therefore have existed 
as they are now found, more than one hundred years, and then 
bore such evident marks of antiquity, as to be thought more an- 
cient than the settlement of the country by the whites. 

In regard to the meaning or value of these characters, it 
should be remarked, that the first, I’, is a common form of 
the letter C, among the Northmen in the middle ages. The 
last character M, is evidently a combination of letters, and ap- 
pears to include the three following, to wit: NAM. It 
has all the lines necessary to compose these, and cannot well 
be made to include any other letter. The inscription, there- 
fore, is, CXXXI NAM, If this be a genuine work of the 
Northmen, then those letters should have some meaning in Ice- 
landic, which was the language of those adventurers. And 
such is the fact. Nam, is the first or third person singular of 
the past tense of the Icelandic verb at nema, to take, hold, 
possess, and signifies took, held, or possessed. The numerals 
CXXXI, in Icelandic, would denote either 131, or 151, as the 
Northmen had two kinds of hundreds, the common, or /esser 
hundred (==100,) and the larger, or as they called it, s tor r- 
hundrede, (+120). If this latter be the true value of C, 
then the value of all the numerals would be 151, which was 
the number of men that Thorfinn had, when he landed at Vin- 
land, or more properly, these numerals denote the precise num- 
ber of men which Thorfinn had when he landed at Vinland, ac- 
cording to the history of Thorfinn, whatever might be the value 
of the hundred.. The oldest manuscript account of the voyage 
to, and settlement in this place, says they had when they left 
Greenland, in all “40 manna ok hundras’ forty and 
a hundred men. (Antiq. p. 137. Hist. Thorf.c. 7.) And an- 
other manuscript a century and a half later says, “fy o rutigt 
manna annars hundrass,” ferty and an hundred 
men. (Antiq. p- 169). And another manuscript has, “ tl 
manna oc ¢.” (Antiq. p. 385). And we learn from the same 


history, (c. 8. p. 143,) that Thorhall with eight men, left 
Thorfinn, before his arrival at Vinland. He had, therefore, up- 
on his arrival at that place, “rrri manna oc ¢,” thirty-one and 
an hundred men, according to the manuscripts, and CXXXI. 
according to the Assoonet Rock inscription. The value of “ the 
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hundred,” therefore, no way affects this question, and need not 
be considered in this place. This, in connection with the per- 
son sketched, and against whom the numerals in question are 
placed, would seem clearly to indicate that the person sketched, 
together with CX XXI others, took possession of, or possessed 
the place where the inscription is found, and made the inscrip- 
tion in the Icelandic tongue, in commemoration of that event. 
We are conducted thus far, by facts which seem to us, to be 
above just suspicion ; and when we connect these with the ac- 
knowledgement, that Vinland was probably in this vicinity, we 
cannot possibly resist the conviction, that the view taken of 
this subject by the Northern Antiquarian Society is the true 
one. 

We have thus far left out of consideration the name inscribed 
on this rock ; but even this we think has more in its favor, 
than against it. The P is on the copy of 1768, which is 
vouched for as early as 1740, by Prof. Winthrop. ‘The O and 
R are on the copy of 1790, and that of 1807, adds, INX. But 
in 1830, an F is found between the R and I, and consequently 
it was omitted by Mr. Kendall. It also turns out, that what 
Mr. Kendall took to be an X, was an ancient form of the S; 
and the shape of the O, is such as was used some seven or 
eight hundred years ago. Added to this, the letters and nume- 
rals occupy the central part of the inscription ; but do not in- 
terfere at all with the hieroglyphics. Consequently, if the let- 
ters and numerals are later than the hieroglyphics, then a 
place was left unoccupied in the centre of the hieroglyphics, 
sufficiently large to receive them. In order, therefore, to make 
out the forgery of the letters and numerals, we are obliged to 
suppose numerous things altogether unlikely and improbable. 
How came it to pass, we would ask, that just space enough 
was left to receive this inscription? And how came the forger 
to make his inscription correspond with a history, the very ex- 
istence of which, was at that time unknown? How came he 
to hit upon the very name of the man who commanded the 
company that settled at Vinland? or to ascertain the precise 
number of men that were with him? And how came he to de- 
scribe this in the Icelandic tongue? and in characters peculiar 
tothe age of Thorfinn? All this we are obliged to suppose 
was done “ by some idle boy, or more idle man,” or else we 
must allow them to be very ancient, and probably genuine ves- 
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tiges of the Northmen. To our minds, the idea of their forgery 
carries with it by far the greatest improbability. 

Another objection alluded to by Mr. Schooleraft, is “ the 
far-fetched and cabalistic interpretation of Prof. Finn Magnu- 
sen.” This objection might be sound against the conclusions 
of Prof. Rafn, the editor of the Antiquitates, but for the fact, 
which Mr. Schoolcraft does not appear to have noticed, that 
the interpretations of the two men, were made from different 
copies of the inscription; Prof. Magnusen using the copy of 
1790, and Prof. Rafn, that-of 1830. Hence, though it is true 
that the letter of “ Professor Magnusen recognizes the opinion 
of Prof. Rafn,” it can hardly be said to “ exhibit a synopsis of 
the reasons which led the learned society to its conclusions in 
regard to this inscription.” ‘This is especially true of the sup- 
posed Latino-Gothic 1 (n), and the Runic Y (m), as they do 
not appear on the copy of 1830, used by Prof. Raf. And 
the OR, by proving to be part of a name, ceased to be subject 
to the criticism of Prof. Magnusen. Consequently the phrase 
norroents men, northern men, and the possessive or, our, 
as read by Prof. Magnusen, are dissipated; and in room of 
them we have the name of T'h or finn. 

The objection of Mr. Schoolcraft, that the Roman letters are 
not Runic characters (p. 444,) loses its force as soon as it is 
known that no one ever supposed them to be; and hence it is 
evident why “ they spell nothing in the ordinary Runic, either 
backward or forward.” (p. 445). That they are not Runic, 
but common letters, and that as such, they do spell something, 
we have already shown. 

The other objection of Mr. Schoolcraft that “ the names of 
the father and mother of the captured boys ; and of the chiefs 
of their band, are not of the Algic vocabulary,” seems not to 
have been duly considered. These names, as given by the 
Northmen, are written with letters whose powers are different 
from those of the English. Take for example the name of the 
father, given in the text, Uvege. (Ant. pp. 162, 182. Hist. 
Thorf. c. 13). The readings of the different manuscripts give 
Ovegi, Vegi, Agi, and Ove. Now the Icelandic wu is near- 
ly like our 00; the a answers to our eh; and the Icelandic v 
is generally supplied in the Anglo-Saxonand English by w; 
and a after v in Icelandic, like a after w in English is usually 
broad. And g in Icelandic, as well as in Anglo-Saxon, is guttu- 
ral, and pronounced nearly like y in York, when it comes be- 
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tween the letters @, e,7, ory. Putting the foregoing name, 
therefore, into an English dress, it would be written Oo-wd- 
ye; than which, nothing could be more Indian-like. In like 
manner the mother’s name, Vethildi, or Veinhildi, becomes 
Wg-thel-de, or Wane-hel-de ; and the names of the chiefs 
Avalidania, and Avall-didia, become Ah-wall-dal-ne-ah, and 
Ah-wéll-de-de-ah. But after all, it is matter of some uncer- 
tainty, whether these Indians were Algic, as they were not taken 
at Massachusetts, but “ at Markland,’ (Hist. Thor. Karl. 
c. 13. pp. 161, 182), now Nova Scotia. Besides, it is very 
questionable, whether the orthography of the Northmen, con- 
veys to us any true idea of the pronunciation of these words by 
the natives. 

We have confined these remarks entirely to a consideration 
of what has been considered the doubtful part of the inscription ; 
and though it would be more than we should be justified in as- 
suming, to say that there can be no doubt of its genuineness ; 
yet we feel that we are fully authorized to say, that its genuine- 
ness is more probable, than its forgery. Nor do we see, that 
the character of the hieroglyphics has any bearing upon this 
point ; for if it should turn out that these were made by the In- 
dians, it would throw no light upon the origin of the letters and 
numerals. Indeed it seems to us not at all unlikely, that 2f the 
Northmen graved the letters and numerals, the Indians did the 
rest. Jf the Northmen selected this rock, on which to record 
their possession of the country ; what more natural, than that 
the natives should choose the same rock on which to record 
their expulsion from it? Why then, may it not be probable, 
that the portion which the Indians cou/d not, but which the 
Northmen could have made, was actually made by the North- 
men, and the remainder by the Indians? This supposition will 
account for the fact, that the letters and numerals occupy 
the central part of the inscription, without interfering with the 
hieroglyphics, and affords a sufficient reason for the tradition 
among the Indians, at the time the country was settled by the 
whites, concerning the people of another nation, which there 
fought the Indians with great success. While, therefore, we 
are not fully committed to its genuineness, we would not reject 
it without sufficient cause ; for if genuine, it is certainly an im- 
portant relic of antiquity. 
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Selections from German Literature. By B. B. Edwards and E. 
‘A. Park, Professors, Theol. Sem., Andover. Andover and New 
York : Gould, Newman & Saxton, 1839. pp. 472. 


Tue value of such a work as this is not to be measured by 
the attractiveness of its topics, nor merely by the importance of 
the ideas it may contain. The thoughts which a book suggests 
are often of higher worth than those it expresses ; and often 
too the form of a thought is worth more than its substance. 
To one who has been accustomed to contemplate the truths of 
science or of morals as pure logical abstractions, and who 
thus keeps them alien and distant from his life, let the same 
truths be presented by another in whom they are the product 
of meditative inquiry, and have grown up in his heart no less 
than in his understanding, and these same truths, which before 
had been barren and unfruitful, shall become living andlife-giving. 
The abstraction shall become real, the phantom shall put on 
true armor, and fight side by side with him in the battles of 
daily life. 

A true thought is an expression of one’s entire humanity. 
Not the understanding alone forms it, nor reason, nor imagina- 
tion. Each has its part in this mysterious generation, and every 
sentiment and affection aids to control and determine it. Our 
judgments are not simple but complicated of many influences, 
formed by many observations and the experience of years, 
lighted by every gleam of sunshine that has cheered, and shaded 
by every cloud that has darkened our life. The death of a 
friend may mingle hyssop in our cup of cheer, and Jong poverty 
make our life a wearisome pilgrimage ; and the afflicted shall 
grow sad and murmur over his untasted banquet, and the want- 
stricken shall curse an unequal Providence ; yet the mourner 
but yesterday saw only blessing in the order of the world, and 
the rich of the last year praised Him that giveth liberally. If 
our judgment of these high doctrines may be changed by the 
changes of our outward state, much more will our opinion of 
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lesser things be swayed and varied by passion and pride, by 
love and fear. ‘The true history of a thought then is the histo- 
ry of a life. He only can think nobly who lives nobly. Not 
more surely does the spice plant of the tropics wither and die 
among the snows of Siberia, than do generous plans and_ lofty 
purposes shrink and shrivel in the bleakness of a heartless mind. 
The sins and negligences of earliest life have not lost their pow- 
er till its close. ‘They fasten on him who neglects and sins, 
like the sloth on the stag’s haunches. So the virtues of youth 
make easier the toils of manhood, and the obedient child be- 
comes the well-governed citizen. And these occult influences 
and effects are continually disclosing themselves to the eye of 
the wise observer and skilful interpreter of men. Hence to 
such an one, conversation is more than a mere exchange of no- 
tions. It is the revealing of a mind, a bringing to light of its 
peculiar and hidden experience. When a great mind speaks to 
us, or one that has its individuality, its own peculiar impulses, 
and has grown by its own law and not fashioned itself after the 
model of another, we are every man of us aware of the power 
of the charm. We feel moreover the thought which it utters 
to be valuable, not merely because it is true, but because it 
bears evidence of a natural growth in that mind, and partakes 
of his sympathies and relations ; and we admire it, not because 
it is expressed with precision or in familiar terms, but because 
it is thrown out spontaneously, and is the natural language of 
that mind. We are pleased to see how a simple thought will 
be recast in the glow of an original conception, or a forgotten 
truism become living and graceful when it has dwelt in the 
heart. The varying character and experience of men, as they 
modify the form in which their conceptions are expressed, 
modify also the truth conceived. ‘Truth doubtless is indepen- 
dent of us, and stands forever in the clearness of its own light. 
Yet if our eye be not clear, the truth, though bright, is dim to us. 
To the full apprehension of many subjects not only is deep 
thought necessary, but a peculiar life. The inward peace of 
christian love, and the calm assurance of faith are hardly intelli- 
gible to the sensualist and the worldling. ‘The shortness of 
life cannot be felt in the flush of youth, but how deep its mean- 
ing to him of fourscore! We need the painter’s eye to com- 
prehend the work of his art. It does not then become us to 
weigh every man’s sentiments in the scales of a mere judgment. 
When he speaks to us, we look to see not merely what he says, 
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but what he is. A single sentence not only gives us a new 
opinion, but teaches us how he has lived and what he has been. 
And this is a better knowledge, for it is knowledge of man. It 
comes to us not in his words, but his entire character and action 
convey it through our sympathies with him, and it is based on 
our common experience and common nature, ‘Therefore we 
delight to converse with strangers and foreigners. We hope to 
acquire new thoughts, but we more wish to see how things fa- 
mihar to us will strike them. We gain a new point of obser- 
vation and the ludicrous becomes grave and the grave ludicrous. 
As in matters of daily life, so in the topics of speculative 
thought. The conceptions of nature in the mind of a savage 
may be of as much value to a philosopher, as a true theory of 
the world to the savage. Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World is 
no less instructive than entertaining. 

A communion with other minds is always profitable if we 
are on our guard as to the influences we shall receive. The 
best fellowship doubtless is with that of the strong and the pure. 
Sull, we would not always be grave. We would laugh some- 
times at our neighbor’s witty and peculiar humors. A truly 
and well developed man must have passed through every vari- 
ety of experience, and may learn from the companionship of 
fools, as well as from the wisdom of the wise. The contempt 
of Voltaire shall teach him an useful lesson, for he must know 
the barrenness as well as the fulness of humanity. Were we, 
however, to select one characteristic which attracts us more than 
any other, in friends, and books are friends, we should name, 
not undervaluing strength and purity, earnestness. We would 
have them indifferent in nothing. They should be fully pos- 
sessed by whatever subject they are engaged in, be it chasing 
beetles or constructing a theory of the universe. Eaarnestness 
implies a moral appreciation no Jess than intellectual energy and 
purpose. It is a gentle but steadfast enthusiasm. Seeing with 
the heart, it magnifies, but it holds fast. This trait, though 
commonly displayed in particular attachments, is usually accom- 
panied by what may be called an universal sympathy, which 
admires and loves truth and beauty everywhere. ‘This is the 
spirit of true scholarship. As truth is a crystal of many sides, 
it sees them all ; as it is a pervading principle, it rejoices in every 
manifestation. 

The same principles of mutual influence and affinity apply to 
the community of nations, as well as to the fraternity of individ- 
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uals. The power of mutual benefit is a bond of union, and 
common sympathies a close attraction. The culture of one na- 
tion and its results furnish to another the means of estimating 
its own progress. ‘The comparison also teaches an important 
lesson of differences, for every nation has its own peculiar prin- 
ciples of growth as truly as any animal or plant. Many sub- 
jects too of morals and politics can be rightly seen only from 
different points of view; as by many observations at one spot 
we can never tell if a surface be flat or globular. ‘The experi- 
ence of others places us in new points of view. We see with 
their eyes. If their spirit is different from ours, we are mutual 
gainers by the acquaintance. And this even if it be worse ; 
but if their system of philosophy be more perfect, their frame of 
government better adapted, their general character excelling in 
that in which we are deficient, then is our gain the greater and 
more manifest. ‘The difference between our national character 
and that of the Germans for example, is obvious, in the quality 
of earnestness to which we have referred. The tendencies of 
it, if not the quality itself, are diverse. One can hardly open a 
German book without being struck with their hearty love of 
knowledge, and strong faith in the worth of truth. They are 
content to have made a theory or discovered a truth, or ascer- 
tained a fact. With us a new application of steam or an in- 
creased velocity on a rail-way is of more account than a theory 
of ideas. 

We commend, heartily, the plan of the Selections from Ger- 
man Literature, for reasons which we have intimated, and for 
others which are better said than we could say them, in the In- 
troduction to the volume before us. We will add one conside- 
ration, which induces us to set a high estimate on this volume, 
and, generally, to regard with favor the writings of the well 
trained German. It is the thorough and scientific form of their 
discussion. ‘There is a strong grasp at principles, and a fear- 
less application of them. They seem never to have learned 
that good logic leads to error. They are fond of establishing 
premises, a service in our days of more consequence than right 
deduction. 

The first article is on the early life and education of the 
Apostle Paul, translated by Prof. Park, from Tholuck. The 
points respecting the life of Paul have been ably treated by Ne- 
ander, Hemsen, and others. Selections from Hemsen form in 
this volume a supplement to the discussion by Tholuck. The 
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questions which relate to his early life, are of great importance 
to the interpretation of his epistles. A knowledge of the pecu- 
liar discipline under which he was trained, of his natural temper 
which modified and was modified by it, and of his domestic his- 
tory furnish a key to the solution of many difficulties ; for al] these 
circumstances affected his character, of which his writings must 
be a true expression. Whatever changes longer experience 
may make in any man, his original constitution will remain sub- 
stantially the same. Even the grace and inspiration of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, while it effectually controls the whole man, does not 
entirely change him. The new principle of holy love acts and 
manifests itself through the natural organs, and according to the 
peculiar powers and temper of each individual. So the inspired 
prophets and apostles declared each one the message he had re- 
ceived from God, in a form determined by his own imaginative 
or sensitive or reasoning powers. While John could not attain 
to the logical vehemence of Paul, neither could Paul persuade 
with the subduing pathos of John. The waters alike pure, are 
colored, yet not discolored, by the soil over which they flow. 
We do not see how many peculiarities in the Pauline Epistles 
can be explained, peculiarities affecting not merely expression, 
but the whole style and order of thought, without a reference 
to mental habits which could be induced only by a peculiar ed- 
ucation, and a somewhat peculiar temper. His vast theory of 
the government of God, as well as his strict and perpetual, and 
sometimes technical reasoning, show the original capacity of his 
mind and at the same time bear evident traces of the school of 
Gamaliel. ‘The hand of this master is no less plain in the pure- 
ly Jewish manner, in which many subjects are conceived and 
discussed by him. ‘The degree in which an author gives his 
own character to his work varies with his own temper and the 
purpose of his writing. In a work of abstract science he may 
not at all. But in one which involves moral feelings and is- 
sues from the heart, it is far otherwise. And when his subject 
relates to the deepest spiritual interests of man, the heart that 
truly feels will overflow with emotion and show its sensibility 
in every line, while the strong intellect will stretch to its high- 
est effort to possess the ideas which master it, and leave every- 
where tokens of its struggles and its might. As the book is an 
image of the man, so is the man the interpretation of the book. 
The essay of Tholuck is a very fair exhibition of the testimo- 
nies and evidences which we have respecting the history of 
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Paul before his conversion ; and the application of the results to 
the elucidation of the epistles may be made of great value. It 
shows an extensive acquaintance with the literature of the sub- 
ject, and a liberal appreciation of evidence. 

This is followed by an essay on the tragical quality in the 
friendship of Jonathan and David, from Prof. Frederic Koster, 
of Kiel in Denmark. It is a fine specimen of aesthetic criti- 
cism. Indeed we have seldom seen one more thorough and 
finished. 

The third article, translated like the preceding by Prof. Ed- 
wards, is on Prophecy and Speaking with Tongues, by Dr. L. 
J. Riickert, of Zittau, in the Saxon part of Upper Lusatia. 
It is characterized throughout by cautious reasoning. ‘The au- 
thor is careful not to overstate, and is willing to confess his ig- 
norance, where his arguments do not plainly lead him to know- 
ledge. He may therefore be considered a safer guide than most 
who have treated of this very difficult subject. His conclusion 
in respect to prophecy, mentioned in the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, is that “ A prophet was a man who, without any definite 
office, without any call made to him outwardly, spoke from an 
impulse of the Divine Spirit, words which would serve for the 
information, encouragement and strengthening of believers. He 
likewise uttered predictions of future events, if the Spirit 
suggested such to him.” The form in which the prophecy 
appeared was that of a language generally understood.” Ruck- 
ert’s conclusion respecting the gift of tongues is in substance the 
opinion generally received in this country, that it was an 
actually spoken language. ‘The whole discussion is very able 
and ingenious. 

In another part of the volume are six highly interesting 
sermons by Tholuck, translated with copious and valuable notes 
by Prof. Park. They are, we believe, eminently characteristic 
of their author, filled with the out-breaking enthusiasm of a soul 
rich in spiritual experience, the solemn earnestness of a clear 
perception of the woe of fallen humanity, and a thorough 
sympathy with the aspirations and the hopes as well as the 
feebleness of men. They are full of thought, yet are never 
abstruse and recondite. ‘They were delivered to the 
students of the University of Halle, and have nowhere the 
least tinge of pedantic ostentation. ‘The preacher had forgotten 
that he was a scholar, when he entered the house of God, and 
spoke plainly of eternal interests to immortal men. The 
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wrathful displeasure of the Holy One is not left out of sight, yet 
his words are full of cheer and hope. The stern laws of 
Providence and the impartial and unchanging spiritual law of 
which they are the earthly symbol, have entered and possessed 
his heart,—the undefiled right, and pure, and inexorable duty 
are mooned orbs ever in his firmament—and yet the love that 
redeems and the grace that cleanses are always on his lips. 
He utters the curse of sin, sorrowfully, but without fear, as 
himself a partaker of the guilt; but the power of divine love, 
the peace of a purged conscience, the joy of steadfast faith and 
holy obedience, are the themes that move him to rapture. 
He contemplates the christian life from a higher point of view 
than is common with us. He feels deep meaning in the 
privilege that we may, be “ sons of God.” He has realized 
that the Gospel is the power of God. The progress of a mind 
from the first dawn of heavenly life and the earliest perception 
of sin hated, and the law loved, through trials and temptations 
that burn away the impure mixtures ; the gradual adorning of 
it with true virtues, the humility that exalts, the felt weakness 
that gives strength, the faith and charity and hope that are the 
elements of its life, growing in vigor and perfectness day by day, 
till the spirit becomes radiant with heavenly light, and meet for 
translation to the society of the just, he dwells on this as on a 
vision of glory faintly seen it may be through the mists of this 
low earth, yet a true glory that shall never fall or fade. His 
own soul has felt these things ; his convictions and impressions 
are from no foreign source. There is, therefore, in all his feelings 
a sincerity and truth which the hearer knows to be genuine, 
and is constrained to sympathize with. Thus comes his power. 

The discourses, thus the offspring of devout feeling, are pro- 
vided with the elements of commanding eloquence. Add to 
these a rich imagination and a perfect command of the choicest 
variety of language, and we shall not wonder at the effects of 
Tholuck’s preaching. ‘There are plain violations of the rules 
of taste, as we judge, which an interested hefrer in the church 
might excuse there, but are offensive in the closet to the reader. 
The sentiment, often surpassingly beautiful, makes us sometimes 
almost smile at its simplicity. The very fervor seems to be an 
excess. We give one or two specimens of his style, taken 
almost at random. 


“Who can stand amid the scenes of nature on a flowery morning 
of spring, or in the starry night, without hearing the rush of that 
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stream of life, which from Orion flows down to the very heart of the 
earth? If thou perceive no other sound but that of the dark rushing 
of an unknown stream, in which thou thyself art but a single wave,— 
tell me, where is thy courage ?—art thou not seized with a shudder- 
ing? Oh I have often had, often even in early youth have I been 
forced to have a foreboding of an unlimited Power pervading the 
whole world, and I had no name by which I could designate this 
Power, nor could [ obtain sure ground for a conviction, that it wasa 
Power of holiness and of love!—But to know, yea not barely to 
know, but to believe with a full heart, and on the authority of him 
whose word is itself a pledge,—to believe that this stream is one of 
love and holiness, that it ows forth from the heart of him, who has 
given his only begotten Son for the life of the world,—oh how en- 
tirely different a hue does this belief give to our faith in the universal 
presence of the Deity.” _p. 67. 


A passage on pp. 164—5 has been quoted as markedly 
showing his peculiarities. 


2. “But, brethren, God hath come near to us, as God the Son, 
in the work of Redemption. Without Christ the heaven of stars, as 
well as the heart of man, remains to us, a sealed hieroglyphic. 
Seest thou not how men conjecture about it? how diversely they 
unravel it? how they interpret scarcely a single _— here and 


there of the great enigma? The Holy, the Unknown, whose 
characteristic features thou couldst not detect when thou soughtest 
to decipher them from the flowers, from the stars, from the hearts 
of men; lo, he hath come forth to meet thee, he hath come near to 
thee, as a man to his neighbor; in Galilee hath he set up his taber- 
nacle ; look into the heart of Jesus, and thou hast read the heart of 
God ; for, this is his exclamation, ‘ Whoever hath seen me, Philip, 
hath seen the Father.’ Adorable love! when I passed thee by and 
knew thee not, then didst thou lie hidden behind the veil of nature ; 
then did I form conjectures concerning thee, and my heart swelled 
with fulness of longing desire ; but since | have looked upon thee in 
the Son of God, who hath come to find the lost sheep, and who 
inviteth the sorrowful and heavy laden to himself, since that time, 
I have looked directly upon thy face, and I know thee, and bow my 
knee before thee, and exclaim,—Eternal love! pass not away from 
me, from me the poorest of thy children ! 

Yea, my friends, what a hidden being is God, before he hath be- 
come manifest to us in Christ; and how completely veiled also is 
the heart of man, before thou learnest its character, in contrast with 
the Saviour’s. While I look upon him as the Son of God and of 
man, the feeling is awakened in my breast, that even I am of a God- 
like race ; and yet, when I look upon him, tears break forth from 
my eyes ; for alas, the God-like image within me is shamefully dis- 
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figured, and that which ought to reign in my bosom, serves. In 
contrast with his obedience, I learned my own disobedience; in 
contrast with his humility, I learned my own pride ; in contrast with 
his compassion and the swelling of his heart with tenderness, | 
learned how cold and unfeeling was my own spirit. And I stood 
troubled exceedingly, and ashamed, and my tears flowed forth. 
Then spake a voice, from the throne of glory, saying, ‘ Weep not, 
for the Lion of the tribe of Judah hath overcome.’ Wilt thou be 
made whole? ‘ Yea, Lord,’ 1 answered, ‘ah thou knowest how 
strongly I desire it.” Then said he,‘ My Son, be of good cheer, 
there is help for thee; stand up and follow me.’ And I followed 
him, and lo, | became conscious that he had not disappointed me, 
when he said, ‘ Whoever believeth in me, Aath already received 
everlasting life.’” 


We doubt if the sermons of Tholuck would be relished, ex- 
cept as a novelty, by a New England audience, though they 
may be of great value to the clergy. ‘They are glowing with 
feeling, but their method is often defective or not sufficiently 
obvious, the true method perhaps of strong emotion, but which 
the hearer will not go along with unless be in like manner par- 
takes of the emotion. Our auditories are not content unless 
they have something which they can “ carry away.” They 
require clear statement and logical deduction. They would 
have the affections under the control of the judgment. Our 
nation has grown up under this preaching and owes much of 
its character for sterling sense and stability, to this training. 
We would not change it. Yet we think that the prevailing 
style of preaching among us, with all its excellencies, bas also 
serious defects. It may not be thought improper for us briefly 
to allude to some of them. Without calling in question the 
truth of the doctrines preached, we believe that from the earliest 
history of our country, there has always been and is now a 
tendency to insist on some doctrines to the virtual exclusion of 
others. We have no doubt that a careful examination of the 
history of theological opinions would make curious disclosures 
on this subject. The tendency exists in every religious com- 
munity, and in part results often from a wish to undermine the 
contrary errors. ‘The doctrines thus made unduly prominent 
are different in different generations and in different sects. ‘The 
effect of a course of preaching thus defective, is most unfavora- 
ble on the development of the religious character. In former 
times election and the saints’ perseverance were the topics of 
many and frequent discourses. ‘The latter certainly is not often 
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now heard from our pulpits, and in connection with it we have 
lost those clear and ardent exhibitions of the excellencies and 
joys of the christian life which encouraged the faith of our 
fathers. As another example, we may affirm that the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead is very seldom presented, 
and hardly ever in those relations, in that strong evidence and awful 
interest with which the Scriptures invest it. The strong 
pressure of our community for many years to that form of 
christian duty, which consists in giving, and which has almost 
appropriated the name of benevolence, has withdrawn some- 
what, we fear, the attention of the clergy and people from the 
quiet, meditative, inward work, of bringing every thought into 
obedience to Christ, not merely to Christ’s last command. 
Among peculiarities in the style of preaching are a marked 
preponderance of merely instructive discourses. ‘These are 
necessary as the basis of christian character, and need- 
ful to keep alive the flame of devout worship. A single 
element introduced would entirely change the effect of our 
sermons, we mean the expression of an actual conviction by the 
preacher that what he says is true. Many of our preachers 
sadly want the appearance of faith. They speak of a subject 
which they keep at a distance that they may eye it coolly and 
tell what it is. ‘There is a suppression of the emotion natural 
to the subject, and a fear, not ill grounded perhaps, of appearing 
strange. ‘There is much too of what is called in this volume 
stereotyped feeling. Certain doctrines, it is thought, ought to 
excite certain feelings and no others, and the individualities of 
men are utterly forgotten. ‘Twomen can no more fee] exactly 
alike in contemplating the same truth, tha two can think 
exactly alike. Every man therefore should. express precisely 
the feeling which the doctrine or precept awakens in him, and 
no more. Then the fire, because it is real fire and not painted, 
will spread, and every heart feel it. We will add that there is 
too little sensibility to the spiritual beauty of the christian 
system and of the christian life. Were we to designate by a 
single word the philosophical theory of religion prevalent among 
us, we should call it physical. The forms in which it is pre- 
sented savour of materialism. Nature is thought too nearly to 
be an adequate exponent of spiritual things. Conscience has 
been degraded into a mere register and beadle, and the law of 
duty reduced to a calculation of prudence. The doctrine of 
providence has been robbed of its sublime worth, by an unnat- 
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ural divorcement from the moral economy of the universe. 
Didactic Theology needs yet an introduction into the higher 
regions of thought. As a natural consequence the system of 
religious truth, at least as it exists in the minds of many of the 
clergy, and practically administered by them, though formal 
enough, has by no means a scientific thoroughness. It is an 
aggregation of dead materials. It does not yet rest on ultimate, 
pervading, and living principles. The basis is of mere general- 
izations, and the principle of coherence is little better than a 
concretion. 

But we must return, commending to our readers the in- 
valuable remarks on preaching in the notes to these sermons to 
Tholuck. Appended to the sermons is a biographical sketch 
prepared apparently with great care by Prof. Park. Our 
readers to whom the work may not be accessible, will be 
pleased with the following notice of the literary life of this distin- 
guished German which we have made from this volume. 

Frederic Augustus Gottreu Tholuck was born at Breslau, 
the capital of Silesia, March 30, 1799. He is now of course 
forty years old. After a brief apprenticeship to the business of 
a goldsmith, which was the occupation of his father, and to 
which he had a great aversion, he finished the preparatory 
studies, and in 1816 entered the University at Breslau. He 
formed early in his university life a strong attachment to oriental 
studies. ‘To pursue them more successfully he went to Berlin, 
where he found the means of gratifying his favorite tastes by the 
brief patronage of the prelate Von Dietz, and after his death by 
favor of the minister Von Altenstein who procured him a 
considerable stipend. Here he availed himself of the instruc- 
tions of Ideler and Wilken. During his residence at Breslau 
and a part of his course at Berlin, he says of himself that he 
was a “ scoffer at Christianity.” On leaving the Gymnasium 
he chose for the theme of an oration, the superiority of Mo- 
hammedanism to Christianity. The change in his views 
towards serious religion began in the last years of his stay at 
the University. The change was much aided by the wise 
counsels of Neander, and the earnest piety of Baron Von 
Cottewitz. At the close of his three years’ course at Berlin, 
he became one of the private teachers there, and in 1819 at the 
age of twenty was appointed by the Prussian government to 
succeed De Wette as theological professor. That distinguished 
man had by his various and profound learning made the task o! 
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any successor, however experienced, a difficult one. In 1821 
Tholuck published a volume of Hints for the study of the Old 
Testament, and a treatise on the Pantheistic Theology of the 
Persians. In 1822 he published his Essay on the Moral In- 
fluence of Heathenism, which Gesenius pronounced the ablest 
he had ever seen on the subject. At the age of twenty-five 
(1824) he published his Commentary on the Romans; in his 
twenty sixth year a translation of the Epistle to the Romans, 
an Anthology of the Oriental mystic Poems, and in the suc- 
ceeding year a work on the speculations of the later Orientalists 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. In 1825 he visited England at 
the expense of the Prussian government, to extend his ac- 
quaintance with Oriental writings. In 1826 be succeeded Dr. 
Knapp as professor ordinarius of Theology at Halle, which 
chair he still retains. He now received the degree of doctor 
in theology from the University in Berlin. In 1827 he pub- 
lished his Commentary on the Gospel of John, which has 
passed through five editions in Germany and has been translated 
in this country. In 1830 he was appointed Court Preacher at 
Dresden, which appointment he declined. In 1830 he pub- 
lished a volume of sermons, and established a periodical paper 
called the Literary Advertiser, for Christian Theology and 
General Intelligence, a quarto sheet, eighty numbers a year. 
He is said to be the author of most of the articles in it, many of 
which are of great value, and several of which have appeared 
in the early volumes of the Bib. Repository. In 1833 he edited 
Calvin’s Commentary on the New Testament in 6 Vols. 8vo. 
and published his Commentary on Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount; in 1836 a Comment on the influence of the Greek 
Philosophy upon the Theology of the Mohammedans and the 
Jews ; in 1836, his Commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews ; in 1837 his Treatise on the Credibility of the Evangeli- 
cal History ; in 1834, 5, 6, and 7, four volumes of sermons. 
In addition to these labors, his contributions to the various 
periodicals in Germany have been many and valuable. The 
number and value of his literary productions will appear more 
surprising, When we consider the amount of his daily duties as 
professor of theology, and that he is among the foremost of 
German preachers in the eloquence and effectiveness of his 
addresses. The Sketch of Tholuck from which this brief 
notice has been derived, contains a very interesting and full 
account of his character as a commentator, a lecturer and a 
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preacher, with a review of some of his theological and philoso- 
phical opinions. 

The next article is on the Doctrine of the Resurrection from 
the Dead, a Commentary on the 15th chapter of the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, by Dr. L. J. Riickert, whose essay on the 
Gift of ‘Tongues we have already mentioned. This Commen- 
tary is in some features almost unique, and deserves an especial 
attention from the interpreters of the Scriptures among us, both 
for its singular and critically scientific method and the unflinch- 
ing strictness with which the author adheres to his own canons. 
We call his method critically scientific not because it is perfect, 
or includes a guarded statement of every rule and principle 
which aid the interpreter in ascertaining the mind of his author, 
but rather negatively, because it excludes most of those which 
are sources of error. “ Employ,” he says to the exegete, “all the 
proper means in your power to ascertain the true sense of the 
writer; give him nothing of thine ; take from him nothing that 
is his. Never inquire what he ought to say ; never be afraid 
of what he does say. It is your business to learn, not to teach.” 
This advice is excellent. The student of the Scriptures must 
ever hold it fast. But when these views, which all will assent 
to, are reduced to definite propositions and rules, or come toa 
practical application, there will always arise causes of difference 
and occasions of error. The theory of exegesis advanced by 
Riickert, though liable to exception, is in the best sense even of 
that term, the most soundly scientific that we have seen. 


“In the first place,” says Riickert, “ a commentary should be phi- 
lolagical. ‘This implies an exact knowledge of the language and its 
idioms ; an historical knowledge of all important matters relating to 
the condition of the people and of the age to which the writing be- 
longs; logic, that is, a strict prosecution of the course of thought, 
not merely from. verse to verse, but even through the entire argu- 
ment of a section or division, with an accurate development of the 
proofs adduced by the author; and imagination, that is, a lively 
versatility, by means of which the interpreter divests himself of his 
individuality, and assumes the very position of his author. In the 
second place, a commentary must be impartial. The interpreter 
of the New Testament has no system and ought to have none, neither 
a doctrinal system, nor one where sentiment predominates. As an ex- 
egete, he is neither orthodox nor heterodox, neither a supernaturalist, 
rationalist nor pantheist ; he is actuated neither by pious feelings nor 
by those of a contrary character ; he is neither moral nor immoral ; 
neither of tender sensibibilities nor the reverse. His only business !s 
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to investigate the meaning of what his author says, and to leave 
other things to philosophers, doctrinal writers and moralists. As an 
interpreter, his only interest is rightly to understand his author, and 
exhibit his thoughts to the reader without any foreign admixture. 
In the third place, a commentary should not be crowded with matters 
not immediately connected with it.” Rickert here refers to the 
err og illustrations from authors belonging to other nations 
andtimes. This rule is frequently transgressed by quotations from 
the classics. ‘ Fourthly, a commentary should be methodical. The 
sense of every passage should be so exhibited before the reader, that 
he shall see the right explanation gradually developing itself, and 
while, with perfect freedom his own thoughts are following the in- 
terpreter, he may obtain through him a correct exegesis.” 


Here we have the principles set forth, by which the true 
interpreter should guide himself. In the condition of mind 
required by them he must continually strive to place himself. 
The paraphrast may take another course, and the expositor 
and the preaching commentator; but the true interpreter is 
bound by stricter laws. ‘The rules laid down may be easily 
misunderstood and perverted, yet we believe, as Ruckert meant 
them to be understood, they are substantially true and vitally 
important. ‘They require of the commentator a vast labor and 
severe discipline. He may not read at haphazard, nor judge 
by the measures of an ordinary attention. Perhaps the most 
difficult problem to be solved in framing a system of principles 
of interpretation, is to determine how far the actual moral state 
and opinions of the reader must, or may affect his views of the 
meaning of the sacred writer. Riickert maintains that it should 
be neutral. In point of scientific accuracy we believe him to 
be right, however difficult the attainment may be, and however 
seldom made. The feelings of the reader are to follow the 
mind of the Spirit, not to control it. The moral judgment of 
the apostle is to be adopted, not reduced. The difficulty of 
the analogous problem, is much less in regard to cases of pure 
reasoning, than that which pertains to arguments of a mixed 
nature, grounded partly on logical statements and partly on 
moral sentiments. ‘There are many such cases in the writings 
of Paul, where the understanding does not at. all, or hardly 
comprehend the propriety of an inference which the moral 
sentiment apprehends at once and embraces. Here there must 
be a sympathy with the spirit of the writer, yet as in the case 
of purely mental operations, it must be a sympathy of our spirit 
with his, not of his with ours. As we must stand on the 
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eminence from which he looks, that we may apprehend the 
force of his reasonings, so must our feelings flow in the same 
channel with his, that the same themes that move him may 
move us, and move us as they do him. Then the state of the 
interpreter’s mind becomes neutral ; not indifferent to truth, nor 
insensible to its beauty and power; but neutral in respect to 
the mind of his author, and neutral because coincident. The 
love of truth must be superior to that of system, and to that of 
what we here supposed to be truth. Wherever this love pre- 
dominates and is in full exercise, the mind will naturally put 
itself in the posture of mere learning, and refuse to create. 
The result will be neutrality, and natural coincidence. This 
topic is one of great interest, but our limits forbid us to enter on 
the discussion of it. 

The commentary of Rickert is a thorough and consistent 
application of his principles. His object is to develop the 
meaning of the apostle, as it lay in the apostle’s mind, and as 
he has himself expressed it. He does not stop to instruct or 
exhort. He does not try to prop up the apostle’s affirmations 
with arguments of his own invention. If there be convincing 
power in his reasoning, he is content that it shall do its work. 
If not, the reader must remain unconvinced, for him. He 
wastes no words in illustrations, makes no parade of learning. 
He seldom refers to other commentators, for he has to do with 
Paul and not with them. Or if he sometimes alludes to their 
errors, he falls into no elaborate discussion ; one stroke cuts 
through. He pays no deference to opinions, but manfully 
trusts his own reason and the power of truth. Nor does he 
concern himself whether Paul’s doctrine be true ; he seeks only 
to know what it is, and how he proves it, and thereto weiglis 
every argument, analyzes every proposition, examines its logical 
worth and bearing, and traces out the whole order and progress 
of the discussion. Asa specimen of clear, searching and ac- 
curate analysis, as a mere work of art even jt is worthy of most 
careful study. The students of the crammed commentaries of 
Scott and Henry will be astonished by a clearness and speed of 
thought to which they have been strangers, and may learn per- 
haps that the simple thoughts of Paul are richer than the wisest 
inferences of the best men.* 


* The following extracts from the notes upon Riickert may throw 
light upon the character of the author, and upon his principles of in- 
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We have already intimated that the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion has fallen into unwarrantable neglect. It is taught too much 
by implication, and not as the apostle taught it, as a cardinal truth, 
a ground point of the Christian system, worthy of distinct demon- 
stration and itself the great evidence and condition of our im- 
mortality. Riickert’s Commentary may do somewhat to remove 
the obscurity which has been thought to hang over this part of 
Scripture and this doctrine of revelation ; and thus set aside one 
of the reasons of its almost oblivion. It sustains generally the 


terpretation. The first passage is from the preface to the Com- 
mentary on the first epistle to the Corinthians: 

“In conclusion, it only remains for me to express the wish, that 
the portion of the public that have hitherto been favorable to me, 
may still remain so, ‘The opponents, in part the authors themselves 
of commentaries on the epistles explained by me, who have made me 
feel pretty strongly their censorial importance—even to menaces—are 
still at liberty to exercise their office on my labors. So far as they 
are in the right, I will seek to profit by their remarks, whether made 
in a friendly or inhuman manner, so that my undertaking—the sound 
interpretation of the great apostle—may be advanced. What objec- 
tions of a personal nature they may have to propound, I shall, as 
hitherto, pass by in silence.” In the Preface to his Commentary on 
the second Epistle to the Corinthians, published in 1837, he says: 
“That which I have accomplished I commit to the unprejudiced ex- 
amination of reasonable critics. Whatever opinions or even confu- 
tations of my positions I may see,—for these I shall be grateful. 
Some things may escape me in consequence of the location in which 
1 find myself. When occasion offers, earlier or later, I shall seek to 
profit by these criticisms. On the first part—the Commentary on the 
first Epistle—no judgment has been expressed to my knowledge, 
except that the sale which it has found in the course of the first year, 
seems to show that the public are not unfriendly to it.” 

*“*Riickert, so far as we have been able to judge from the portions 
of his commentaries which we have read, is faithful to his principles. 
A striking characteristic, on every page, is the straight forward man- 
ner in which he advances to his object. He turns neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, His single object is to develop the ideas 
of his author. In doing this, he is perfectly ready to march against 
the frowning batteries and proudly cherished structures of his prede- 
cessors, or even to pass on to his object without the slightest notice 
of their labors. This honesty of aim, this directness of purpose, we 
cannot butadmire. We have increased confidence in the invincible. 
ness of truth. We have more unwavering trust in those great doc- 
trines which can endure this sharp-sighted critic, which come out 
unimpeached from the most severe cross-questioning.” 
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conclusions which have been received by divines in this country, 
though in some points the author differs from them. These dif- 
ferences, however, ought not to affect materially our estimate of 
the value of the work. We have in them the convictions of an 
honest mind, which shrinks from no labor, and fears nothing so 
much as a forsaking or wavering statement of the truth. 

The treatise of Lange, on the Resurrection of the Body, 
which is appended to that of Riickert, is a brilliant specula- 
tion. The views which it opens are interesting as matters of 
thought, and of practical, personal interest too, though in the 
regions of conjecture. ‘The notions of nature and of life from 
which they are derived belong to a philosophy eminently at- 
tractive, but which has as yet gained few disciples among us. 

Then follows a Life of Plato from Tennemann, a careful ex- 
amination and statement of the principal events of bis life. 
This piece will be thought valuable by our scholars, not only 
for the information it gives respecting Plato, but as an excellent 
specimen of the style in which a literary biography should be 
written. The testimonies of ancient writers are exactly com- 
pared and sified, and the principles of historical criticism skil- 
fully applied. Annexed to it is what may be called a sketch 
of “the literature of the subject,” by Prof. Edwards. The 
translators encourage us to expect another volume, relating 
solely to Plato and Aristotle, and containing a full account of 
their lives and philosophical systems. This attempt is an ear- 
nest that it will be well done, and we cannot doubt it will be 
highly acceptable to the schoiars of our country. 

The last article is on the Sinless Character of Jesus, by Prof. 
Ullmann, of Heidelberg, and translated by Prof. Park. The 
subject is one of matchless interest. Its relations to dogmatic 
theology are of fundamental importance, and the bearings of it 
in this relation deserve a careful examination. But to our mind 
the moral interest of it, and its intimate connection with the 
christian life give it a higher attraction. 

The doctrine of human culture, considered as a science, rests 
on the idea of the Perfect. But our apprehension, from the 
imperfectness of our faculties, is necessarily feeble, and by our 
depravity is made dim; and, as the discipline depends on the 
clear brightness of it, it were a sad Jot for us who are born with 
a natural upward striving, if we must labor forever like blinded 
Polyphemus, feeling after what we cannot see, turning only 
mangled orbs to the great light. Yet such we should be in the 
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darkness of our own perceptions. We can discern a ray of 
light, yea many and glorious rays. We can recognize one and 
another virtue beautiful and excellent. But nature and our ex- 
perience furnish only fragments, and nowhere is the power to 
reproduce the original image from which they were broken. 
History furnishes no example of a perfect man, nor yet has the 
mind of any formed a full conception of the grace and dignity 
of complete manhood. It were a kindness worthy of a God to 
send into our world one pattern of what man should be, to re- 
animate the hopes of the virtuous, with the assurance that they 
do not struggle in vain, and wake the slumbering elements of 
goodness in the hearts that are worldly. Without it our efforts 
were irregular and often ill-directed, for our views would have 
neither unity nor life. Such a blessing is vouchsafed us in 
the person of Jesus. When we contemplate the wonderful 
combination and balance of his character, his calm virtue, his 
spotless life, do we first begin to realize what man should be, and 
may be, and find ourselves drawn towards that living model, with 
a sweet and gentle persuasion that cannot be resisted. Then 
rises in our firmament a brighter star than of sages and heroes. 
There is virtue and healing in its light. 

The influence of the perfect purity of Jesus on the develop- 
ment of Christianity in the soul of man has certainly been under- 
valued among us. We dwell not too much, but too exclusive- 
ly,on the crowning grace, the love that died. Here, doubtless, 
is the origin and great fountain of our spiritual life, and hope ; 
but what had been the nature of that death, without the obedience 
that went before? His perfect innocence magnifies the offer- 
ing of Christ, not merely as a sacrifice to God, but as a free 
gift to man; but had even the sacrifice been made, and the re- 
demption made sure, where had been our guidance, but for that 
pillar of light, the sinless purity of Jesus? We are not merely 
to be redeemed by his grace, we are to be of his spirit; and as 
by his death we are effectually born again, so by meditation on 
his life are we to build up our spiritual being, and become 
Christ-like and God-like. We know many on whom this great 
power seems to be lost, many too who. are Christians, we may 
not doubt ; yet their character would gain, we think, both con- 
sistency and completeness, by a sympathy with Jesus as a man, 
as it has strength from adoring him as God. 

We do not trust ourselves to say all that we think of the 
value of this article. It is an ample and masterly discussion, 
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cautious yet ardent, of a subject which, as it sustains the best 
hopes, touehes also the tenderest feelings of the heart. The 
entire title of the piece is “ An Apologetic View of the Sin- 
less Character of Jesus.” Would that some mind of kindred 
sympathies and powers among us would complete the view, and 
apply this great fact to the doctrines of the Gospel, and show 
its power over the heart and life of man. In our day and 
country this discussion is of the highest moment. We need the 
example of Christ to correct our misinterpretation of his pre- 
cepts. How many instances of modern fanaticism could have 
no existence in minds which had known his calm dignity and 
repose ! 

One word as to the manner in which the translations are exe- 
cuted. German writers are almost without exception difficult 
to translate. ‘The language itself presents shades of thought, 
idiomatic forms of expression, and combinations which it is im- 
possible to render exactly into good English. Its compounds 
are hardly translatable, except by a circumlocution which ma- 
terially impairs the force of the sentence. Then the style of Ger- 
man writers is very diverse from what we should call good wri- 
ting in English. ‘They indulge in interminable sentences, 
worse than Milton’s, twisted and complicated with innumerable 
parentheses, seeming dislocations. Many, moreover, use a phii- 
losophical language which has no adequate expression in our 
tongue. ‘These and other difficulties, the translators have sur- 
mounted with great skill. The translation, while it retains the 
strength, liveliness and spirit of the original, is thoroughly and 
purely English. ‘There are no traces of a mere doing into En- 
glish, which has made translations from the German by scholars 
in England, heavy and unreadable. The style is easy and 
idiomatic, and might for the language well pass for original 
English composition. The notes which have been added by 
the translators, show great learning, and judgment, and taste, 
and contain discussions of great value. ‘The same spirit of lib- 
eral scholarship which has guided in the selections, has given 
due proportion and pertinent criticism, and rich illustrations. 

We have said that a work is sometimes as valuable for its 
form as for its thought. This is true not absolutely, but rela- 
tively, in respect to the reader. The form contains the writer's 
method ; and it may be that the culture of the reader shall be 
more aided by a perception of his method, than by a knowledge 
of his conclusions. ‘This remark is applicable in some extent 
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to this work. We do not mean to undervalue the truths so 
ably set forth in it; yet cannot but believe, that a service of 
hardly less worth has been rendered to our community, by the 
specimens which it contains of thorough and exact analysis, and 
of scholarlike investigation. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Review or Bacon’s Historicat Discourses. 
By Rev. Noah Porter, Jr. New Milford, Conn. 


Thirteen Historical Discourses on the completion of Two Hundred 
years from the beginning of the First Church in New Haven, with 
an Appendix. By Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church. 
New Haven: Durrie & Peck. New York: Gould, Newman and 
Saxton, 1839. pp. 400. 


We are always gratified to see a vindication of the character 
of the Puritans, and an illustration of their history, undertaken 
and executed by one of their true-hearted sons. We are 
pleased to know that one, who is animated with an honest 
reverence for their principles and aims, and possessed of much 
of their spirit, has stepped forth as the fair but fearless assertor 
of their well-grounded claims to the respect and the love of the 
passing generation, and endeavored to establish in the minds of 
their descendants a deep and lasting attachment to the honor 
of their ancestry. 

We expect and have a right to demand, that such a man 
will conduct his inquiries with a reverence for truth, that is 
higher even than his love for the Puritans, and that he will 
fearlessly bring to the test of truth, the soundness of their dis- 
tinctive principles, the wisdom of their measures, and the ex- 
cusableness of their prejudices. For the men whom he would 
vindicate, if they gloried in anything, gloried ‘in their attach- 
ment to truth, and made it ever their boast that they yielded an 
implicit deference to her authority, as she speaks in the voice of 
conscience and by the Word of God. That authority they 
counted as far more worthy of their homage than that of kings 
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and prelates, and with inward reverence to ber majestic pre- 
sence, they stood up before a majesty which they deemed far 
inferior, and their faces were. not ashamed. He then, who in 
the spirit of the Puritans and upon their own principles would 
scan their history anew, and study their character, must be wil- 
ling to refer both to the same tribunal and with fearlessness 
abide the issue of a repeated investigation. We ought not to 
be surprised, perhaps, if he who by early education, has been 
used to give half the reverence of his heart to Truth in her se- 
vere and sitnple dignity, and half to the throne of a monarch, 
begirt with its dazzling cincture of nobles in church and state, 
should conduct an investigation that is partial, even when he 
intends to be honest, and rest upon biassed conclusions when 
he least suspects his own fairness. Nor should we at all won- 
der, if be who has violently rent himself from his early attach- 
ment to the simple forms by which his father worshipped God, 
and which his mother taught him to love, should manifest an in- 
temperate zeal in attacking the principles and the fame of his 
Puritan ancestry, and show a too forward eagerness as he 
pronounces the edifice to be unsound which they reared at so 
great a cost, and rallies around himself associates to assist in the 
work of jts destruction, But in the professed inheritor of Puri- 
tan principles it would be treason to be otherwise than ready 
to stand or fall by the truth, and to cast himself upon her 
award, even when he is summoned to the delicate and difficult 
task of estimating on fair principles of judgment, the real worth 
of those whom he has been caught to honor. 

It is not for him, however, afier he has finished such an ex- 
amination, to fear to declare with boldness his firmer attach- 
ment to their principles; nor is it for him to shun with a fervid 
spirit, to proclaim anew their private worth and public virtue. 
The descendant from the non-conformists of the seventeenth 
century, who has studied their claims to the regard of the 
present generation, should not be too timid to make them 
known. He of all other men should be the last to be led by 
literary associations, or the prevailing current of thinking among 
fashionable religionists, to present an apology when he ought 
to stand upon the high ground of triumphant vindication. He 
shovld be the last man to rest satisfied with palliating or ex- 
cusing their peculiarities, when be ought to call up from the 
past, the voice of indignant rebuke against their degenerate sons. 

The author of these discourses has fulfilled both of these requi- 
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sitions, in a manner which entitles him to the highest praise. 
His work is no superficial repetition of familiar facts. It is no 
glorious declamation upon ihe Puritan character as a theme of 
which the writer knoweth nothing accurately, but it presents to 
us a thorough, an accurate, and candid statement of their ex- 
cellencies and their faults, uttered in no timid language, and of- 
ten speaking with a voice of manly reproof. 

The true spirit of history is affectionate and reverential. 
History ought to be impartial indeed, but she should never be 
heartless.) Where she sees occasion to condemn, she should 
do so, in no doubtful phraseology, and with all needful severity ; 
but the virtue which she finds reason to admire, she should al- 
ways honor, and should record her honor, in language that is 
well tempered indeed, but which is warm and fervid still. No 
man can be an accomplished historian, in whose heart, reve- 
rence and admiration, are not prevailing impulses. These 
alone can animate for those protracted investigations, which 
otherwise might be wearisome. ‘These alone can minister the 
patience, which under any other impulse, had given place to a 
careless and dishonest haste in collecting the needed facts, and 
in deriving from those facts, the conclusions to which: they 
point. ‘These give to faded and dusty records, a higher and a 
fresher interest, than partizan bigotry or scoffing unbelief can 
possibly impart. ‘These cause a bright and beaming beauty to 
shine out from their repulsive pages. Every work to be done 
well, should be made a work of love, and there is no love that 
is purer or more inspiring, than that which a generous mind, 
yields to that worth which brightens and adorns the records of 
the past. 

We do not need to be told by Mr. Bacon, that this work of 
his was written in sucha spirit as this. We should have known 
from the volume itself, that there was some cause, which made 
him feel when he “ was yet a boy, that the New England race 
is sprung of earth’s best blood.” 

We regard it as a favorable circumstance also, that the au- 
thor of this volume sympathizes_ with the religious spirit, and 
the religious principles of the fathers of New England. Many 
of their eulogists have extolled them too exclusively, as the 
vindicators of liberty in church and state, and as the founders 
of improved systems of civil and ecclesiastical polity, rather 
than as the strenuous defenders of “the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” As far as they have proceeded in their work of 
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praise, they have done well. We doubt not that the admira- 
tion which they have professed, has been sincere, and the honor 
which they have tendered has been cordially given. But with 
the views which we cherish, of that truth, which the Puritans 
counted dearer than life, and of that serious and unmoved faith 
which is its appropriate fruit, we should count it an unmanly 
weakness, to conceal our decided preference of a vindication of 
their fame, in which that which was the very soul of their en- 
durance and their toils is enforced as a matter of the same so- 
lemn obligation, as it was held by them. 

We need not say, that the doctrines which the Puritans held 
as truths which “perish never,” are: made prominent in these 
discourses. However much zealots for the strictest construc- 
tions of the platforms and symbols, which the fathers framed, 
may argue to the contrary, no one who is familiar with the 
writings of Howe and Baxter, can doubt but that if theirs is 
Puritan theology, then Mr. Bacon has not greatly erred from 
the faith. 

The publication of this volume is well-timed. It might 
seem to be otherwise, to a superficial observer of the times. 
To such an one it might appear, that the number of “ Tributes 
to the memory of the Pilgrims” which have been already pre- 

ared, was even more than suflicient, and that there could be 
~ little occasion for new incitements, to lead a grateful pos- 
terity to honor their fathers, and to cherish their distinctive 
principles. A country like ours he would say, cannot do other- 
wise, than remember to do honor to those men, who by their 
sacrifices ,and toils, laid the foundations of its prosperity so 
broadly and deeply, and who by their principles have given 
character to its institutions.. But the fact ought not to be dis- 
guised, and we certainly do not wish to conceal it, that there 
exists a class of men among ourselves, who are ready to go as 
far as they dare, in detracting from the well-earned fame of the 
fathers of New England, and who are even prepared to inti- 
mate to us, that the praise which is bestowed upon them by 
their grateful sons, is too often excessive. ‘To this unqualified 
admiration, they feel bound to apply the needed corrections ; 
and so they attempt to show us that civil liberty does not owe 
to them so great a debt, as is sometimes represented, while the 
religious liberty for which they strove, was an. emancipation 
from the healthful restraints of a church, which stood unrivalled 
for the soundness of its doctrines, and the grave and deceut 
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beauty of its well-ordered ceremonies. They would produce 
the impression, upon the minds of reading men, that in that 
memorable strife which divided the English church from the 
days of Hooper till the revolution of 1688, the grievous wrong 
in the case was committed not by the church, but by ber un- 
natural children, who with deluded and Puritanic zeal tore 
themselves from her embrace, for a yard or two of linen, or the 
trifling question, whether they should kneel or stand at the re- 
ception of the Eucharist. In this attempt, they can summon 
to their aid, the powerful influence of much of the current lite- 
rature of England. Hume has so written, and Scott has so 
painted, as to persuade their readers, that the Puritanic party 
with some few exceptions, was made up of weak enthusiasts or 
hypocritical and sanctimonious knaves. Against these men, of 
so many of whom the world was not worthy, there have also ar- 
rayed themselves, the great majority of political journalists and 
occasional essayists, either because they belonged to the church 
of England, and therefore disliked the Puritans, or because 
they belonged to no church at all, and therefore despised them. 

To withstand the efforts of the class to whom we allude, and 
to contend successfully against the literary and religious preju- 
dices, which they can bring to their aid and which are so omni- 

otent with certain small literary folk, our course is simple. 
Ve have only to present a calm and candid statement of the 
facts in the case, or which is better, we may do as Mr. Bacon 
has done,—we may call up again the times of the Puritans, and 
leave the men of those days with their words and their deeds, 
to stand up for themselves, before the present generation, and 
make their own defence. , 

It is a feature of the present work, for which it cannot be too 
highly commended, that it presents to us in this way, its de- 
fence of the early settlers of New England. 

Historic truth, rarely, if ever attained by the great mass even 
of the readers of history, is most likely to be reached by this 
method of proceeding on the part of professed historians. As 
history is ordinarily written, it is too often a laudatory declama- 
tion, setting forth the objects of its praise in high-sounding peri- 
ods, and blackening the opposing party, by as unqualified a 
condemnation. As we pass from the perusal of the recorder 
for one party to the advocate of the other, we are embarrassed 
by our alternating confidence and distrust. Too often do we 
leave the question at issue entirely undecided, and perhaps 
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adopt the principle never afterwards to give credit, to any his- 
torian, whatsoever be his theme. It is true, the skilful student 
of the past can penetrate successfully through this over-lying 
mass of embarrassing materials and can bring up from beneath 
the whole, the simple truth. His practised eye can detect the 
stroke of the painter’s pencil by which this beauty is heighten- 
ed and that defect is concealed. He can distinguish between 
the extravagance of the desperate and determined adulator, and 
the warm-hearted fervor of the honest chronicler. Where tes- 
timony is contradictory, and strenuous and artful attempts are 
made, to illuminate that which is dark, and to darken the bright, 
he may satisfy himself, that he has indeed settled down upon 
the truth. 

But it need not be said, that the great mass of reading men, 
even of men well-informed, are not practised students of historic 
records. ‘They have neither the requisite interest in the points 
at issue, nor have they the opportunities, the time or the pa- 
tience, which are required for an independent weighing of oppos- 
ing evidence. However honest may be their intentions, and 
however sincere their desire, to know the simple truth, they are 
left almost entirely at the disposal of partizan historians and of 
partizan reviewers. 

That historian who would gain a victory for truth by means 
which a noble mind need not scorn to employ, and a victory 
also, which will be an enduring triumph, should present to his 
readers the men of past days, as they were when they lived, 
and suffer them to vindicate their own fame, and achieve their 
own victories over all those men who are honest enough to love 
the truth. ; 

To apply these principles to the case before us; we choose 
in our study of the history of the two parties in that great strife 
which shook all England, not to refer to Neal and Calamy on 
the one side, and compare them with Clarendon and Southey 
on the other ;—but rather to open the writings of the men who 
figured at the head of the contending parties, we fearlessly place 
Hooker and Cartwright, the one against the other. We are 
content to set Milton and Baxter and Howe, over against Hall 
and Taylor and South, and to abide the issue. We would not 
ask to record from the testimony of any of these men, a single 
historic fact, but we would gather from the truths for which each 
contended and the spirit which breathes in their writings, our 
final estimate of the claims of either to our highest regard. 
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From themselves would we learn, which of the two had more 
of the truth in their understandings and more of its spirit in their 
hearts, and also which of the two parties, deserve most highly 
the esteem of the present generation. 

We could wish that an investigation, like the one suggested 
could be pursued, in all its details, by some one competent to 
the work. He should be a man possessed of great fairness of 
mind, and of accuracy and completeness in bis historic reading. 
We can only add a hint or two, as to the manner, in which the 
proper inquiries should be instituted ; and the conclusions to 
which, in our judgment, they would lead the candid and thorough 
student. 

Let it be forgotten that the one party, contended with sacred 
and venerated authorities, and strove against opinions, which till 
then had held an undisputed sway over the minds of all Chris- 
tendom,—while the other had custom, antiquity and consecra- 
ted associations with themselves. Let it be forgotten that the 
one could easily be represented as fomenters of schism in the 
church and of sedition in the State, while the other presented 
to themselves and others, the fair appearance of being the friends 
of order and of the Jaw. Leet their relation to parties and ques- 
tions now existing, be also kept out of mind. Let the esteem 
and veneration be forgotten, which the friends of the English 
Establishment have persisted in bestowing exclusively upon 
those who claimed at that period to be the only true supporters 
of the English church ; and also the hatred and contempt, which 
as a matter of course, they teach their children to bestow upon 
Cromwell and the great Rebellion. Let the men who stood 
at the head of the two great parties be judged by their own 
merits, as they may be seen in their writings, the honest index 
of their aims and principles. 

Let the characteristic merits and excellencies of each be com- 
pared, as they are here displayed, and let the claims of each to 
our highest favor be fairly adjusted. The best men on each 
side, possessed their characteristic and peculiar excellencies, and 
they were attached to their own views, for what they deemed 
to be sufficient reasons, and sound principles. These excellen- 
cies of character, these aims and principles—may and ought to 
be weighed in the balance, against each other. It can be deci- 
ded, which be of higher worth, the steadfast uprightness with 
Which the one sought for the simple truth, and planted them- 
selves firmly upon whatever they deemed to be an enduring prin- 
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ciple or the steadfast aim of the other, to bring matters of doc- 
trine and discipline only so near the truth as might “ stand with 
godly and christian wisdom ;”*—which bespeaks the nobler 
mind, to believe that such wisdom was to be exemplified by 
yielding to the inflexible decree of the occupant of the throne, 
or to cherish the strong confidence, that truth, by her innate en- 
ergy, and with aid from heaven, could if boldly supported, force 
her way in face of the arbitrary Henry, the splendid but despot- 
ic Elizabeth and the vain-glorious James. It can be decided 
who are most to be honored for this same “ godly and christian 
wisdom,” the men who against sight and hope committed their 
cause to Him who reigns in righteousness, and whose throne is 
girt about with truth, or they who deemed it the part of wise 
men to yield to the strong current of temporal authority and to 
give place for a time, to “ spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

The wisdom of the Puritan leaders, in their practical judg- 
ments, of what they might yield, with a safe and even an en- 
lightened conscience, is a point, in regard to which, their oppo- 
nents find it easiest, to claim the preéminence for themselves. 
The impression is widely diffused, that they were certainly de- 
luded men, even if we allow them to have been honest. With 
the homage of unfeigned admiration, have we read the address 
of the celebrated Hooker to the non-conformists of his day con- 
tained in the Preface to his work upon Ecclesiastical Polity. 
We have asked ourselves again and again (with quite as much 
honest reverence for Hooker’s wisdom and worth, as those who 
feel bound in conscience to become Episcopalians because 
Hooker and Taylor were great men),—Can it be that the man 
who in these few pages, has given us such an amount of prac- 
tical wisdom, condensed as it is in the most forcible maxims, 
could have erred in his judgment as to which course was that 
demanded by christian wisdom? We have easily answered the 
question of our own asking, by laying out of view, the high and 


* The question is not (says Whitgift} whether many things men- 
tioned in your Platform of Discipline were fitly used in the apostles’ 
time, or may now be well used in sundry reformed churches, this is 
not denied ; but whether, when there is a settled order in doctrine 
and government established by law, it may stand with godly and 
christian wisdom to attempt so great alteration as this Platform must 
needs bring in, with disobedience to the prince and laws, and unqui- 
etness of the church, and offence of many consciences.—.Veal, 4m. 
Ed. 1. 310. 
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philosophie. eloquence of the advocate, and looking at Hooker's 
arguinent. Side by side, with his powerful sophistry—we call 
it sophistry, as it is the application of the wisest maxims to false 
hypotheses—we have placed the brief and simple argument of 
some quaint Puritan divine and have felt that the latter though 
of a homelier, was yet of a wiser mind. Hooker is not the first 
nor the last instance of a man of scholastic habits and much ab- 
stract wisdom, who has yet been greatly in fault in his judgment 
of practical questions. “ I must acknowledge,” says Coleridge, 
“ with some hesitation, that | think Hooker has been a little 
over-credited for his judgment.” 

We find it not at all difficult, to decide, who displayed the 
firmest heroism. ‘They certainly will bear off the palm, whose 
sinews were as steel, and whose hearts were as iron in the con- 
tests with those, who though bold for the monarch whom they 
honored and the church they loved, yet because they relied on 
aid that was seen, could neither write nor battle as they did, 
who had no reliance but in their own good cause and an un- 
seen God. 

In loftiness of imagination, they stand surpassed by none, 
and in the highest flights of enthusiastic ardor, flights in which 
some indeed soared so high, as to break the very pinions on 
which they were borne upward. What though Butler has at- 
tempted to present to the world, the fervid workings of their ar- 
dent enthusiasm as the rank and fermenting mass of crazed and 
Quixotic fancies? What if Scott, though aiming to be more 
fair, has yet failed to be moved as a poet should have been, by 
the bigh ardor of their fervid spirit and the solemn fixedness of 
that faith which torture and death only provoked to a more 
steadfast sternness ? We venture still to assert, that noclass of 
men, deserve more to be admired for the noble ideality of their 
aims and the sublime enthusiasm of their disinterested souls, 
than the non-conforming divines and warriors of the seventeenth 
century. Their boldness and their ardor led them into excess, 
but into such excess as can be charged to great natures alone. 
Its fire is the very stuff, of which poetry is made, and imperson- 
ated as it was in the verse and the more poetic prose of Milton, 
it challenges a parallel to itself in the history of the world. 
What if our “ amateur divines,” and fastidious critics, blush for 
their Puritan parentage and descent, because they did not dwell 
in the haunts of the Muses, and sip at the shallow springs which 
flow from the fountains of Helicon? We tell them, what they 
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ought to have felt for themselves, that the Puritans did not 
write, because they acted poems. Shame on the men, who are 
not ‘‘ strongly attracted by the moral purity and greatness, and 
that sanctity of civil and religious duty, with which the tyranny 
of Charles the First was struggled against.” 


“ Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject 
Those unconforming ; whom one rigorous day 
Drives from their Cures, a voluntary prey 
To poverty and grief, and disrespect, 
And some to want—as if by tempest wrecked 
On a wild coast ; how destitute! did they 
Feel not that Conscience never can betray, 
That peace of mind is virtue’s sure effect ? 
Their altars they forego, their homes; they quit 
Fields which they love, and paths they daily trod, 
And cast the future upon Providence ; 
As men the dictate of whose inward sense 
Outweighs the world ; whom self-deceiving wit 
Lures not from what they deem the cause of God.” 


We wish also that with respect to the faults of the two par- 
ties, a comparison might be instituted, and that the question 
might be decided whether the party opposed to the Puritans 
were not as deeply tinctured with those very faults, which are 
charged to the Puritans alone, and for which they are so gener- 
ally cast out to reproach. Were they excessively scrupulous ? 
Did they attach an undue importance to matters of trivial con- 
sequence? Doubtless they did. But let it be remembered, 
that the times were times of excessive scrupulosity,and that the 
two opposing parties in politics and religion ought alike to re- 
ceive this charge from those men of the present day, who seem 
to understand the motives and conduct of neither. They were 
scrupulous for the same reason that the courtier is so nice in 
matters of etiquette, and the duellist, so precise in applying 
the law of honor, because they deemed -it of importance, to up- 
hold or withstand great principles even in things which other- 
wise had been but trifles indeed. The Puritans are laughed at 
for their scruples about the square cap and the surplice. It is 
forgotten, that they did not regard the cap and the surplice as 
in themselves of consequence, but in the times in which they 
lived, and knowing well the influence of such things over the 
people, they refused them, as relics of popery ; and it is for no 
man to condemn them, who cannot go back into those times, and 
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understand whether they were trifles then or not. When con- 
formity was pressed upon them, on their allegiance to their 
sovereign and the rulers of the church, they resisted upon an- 
other principle, which concerned no less a matter, than the free- 
dom which should be claimed by a man and a Christian. They 
scrupled about “the habits” as Hampden did about the ship- 
money, and upon the same principles which roused the spirit of 
our fathers against the stamp act. Let it be allowed, that they 
were too scrupulous in withholding conformity in regard to tri- 
fles. Elizabeth and Whitgift were equally so in enforcing con- 
formity in matters so trivial, with this difference, that if the 
queen with the arch-bishop, led the way by making such ter- 
rible demonstrations of her over nice fancy, it was hardly to be 
expected but that her subjects should be strenuous even in small 
matters, to assert to themselves the liberty, wherewith Christ 
had made them free. 

But the Puritans were certainly more narrow-minded than 
the defenders of the church. So far from this,—as these men 
appear to us in their writings, they were possessed of a larger 
liberality in their views, and a loftier elevation in their senti- 
ments, than were their opponents. Both, it is true, erred in a 
too narrow and forced interpretation of the Scriptures, especial- 
ly in relation to the points at issue in their controversy. The 
Puritans may in this respect have erred more frequently and 
more fantastically than the writers of the other party. But we 
count it the error of the nobler sort, to interpret the prophets 
and the apostles a little too strictly, than first to exalt the fa- 
thers to an authority almost divine, and then to subject them to 
a constrained interpretation. An inherent vitiosity in the prin- 
ciples of the defenders of the church, and a tame cringing to 
usurped authority, under the fair aspect of the reverence and 
honor due to God’s vicegerents, could not but be seen in the 
contracting influence, which it exerted over the noblest minds. 
No dignity or beauty of style, no general elevation of philoso- 
phic eloquence, can secure even the noblest men who defended 
the church against the non-conformists, from the charge of being 
essentially narrow in their principles, and illiberal in their feel- 
ings towards those who differed from them. This gives a dark 
shade to the otherwise luminous pages of the noble Hooker. 
This gives to the wonderful Taylor the appearance of doting su- 
perstition, in what be says of the fathers and the church, which 
the golden tissue of his lengthened periods, and the sweet my- 
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sic of his heavenly aspirations can never wipe away. Who 
can contrast the fervent affection and the deep reverence, with 
which some of the non-conformist writers speak of their dear 
mother the church of England, and the general respect with 
which her character and fame is treated by them all, with the 
excommunicatory fury with which the gentle Taylor always 
speaks of the non-conformists, and the biting sarcasm, with which 
they are transfixed by the witty South and not decide at once, 
who possessed the nobler and more liberal souls ? 

We venture to add, that we are sorry to see too much of the 
same spirit, which narrowed the minds of the fathers in the 
church of England, still prevalent in the minds of so many of the 
sons, even at the present day. There is still with them, on both 
sides of the water, an important assumption and a constrained re- 
serve, in their language and air towards their sister churches, 
which did it seem a little more like the hearty attachment of 
minds constrained by a sincere love of the simple truth, and a 
little less likea voluntary make-believe, sustained by the neces- 
sary internal effort, would commend itself more to our respect 
than it now does. 

We are not careful to assert the claims of the Puritans to 
the highest literary merit. As we have already intimated, they 
had a higher calling than that of merely literary cultivation. 
They furnished the materials for literature in their own fervid 
souls and in the stern conflicts which they sustained. They could 
not stay to mould and make them permanent, by polished care, 
and elaborate workmanship. And yet to their claims to literary 
merit, till but recently, the greatest injustice has been done, by 
the body of English critics. We admit that a greater number of 
writers of an inferior grade, belonging to the Puritan party, have 
survived till the present time, than can be named upon the other 
side. Writers of every grade were probably ten or a hun- 
dred fold more numerous from among the Puritans than from 
among their opponents in the excitements of the passing con- 
tests. Many of them are homely and fantastical enough, in 
point of language and of thought, and so doubtless with a few 
splendid exceptions were the mass of the devotional and contro- 
versial writers upon the opposite side. 

There are also splendid names in literature from among the 
Puritans. There is Milton, and Vane, and Andrew Marvel, and 
Baxter, and Bates, and Bunyan, and Howe. There may be 
those who profess to be critical in matters of this nature, who 
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are so entranced with the substantial strength of the judicious 
Hooker, that they can find no merit in the surpassing sublimity 
of the noble Howe. ‘There may be others who while they de- 
light in the brilliant acuteness of the witty South, have no high 
meed of praise to render to the fiery directness, and the unrivalled 
simplicity of one Richard Baxter, or who wander with delight 
through the endless mazes of 'Taylor’s accumulated richness, but 
who have neither eye nor ear nor soul, to be moved by the sur- 
prising imagery of Bunyan. There may be such critics. We 
wish them sounder principles and a more catholic taste. 

We are well aware, that certain of our readers will receive 
with some surprise, the assertion of claims like these, on behalf 
of the Puritans, as the result of a candid investigation. Surely 
they will say, we have only to apply them to John Davenport, that 
man of crude fancies, and to his most favorite colony, so fantas- 
tically founded and reared with such a burlesque solemnity. 
Such a test will put them to shame, and turn them into a down- 
right farce. We shall see. 

Who then was John Davenport? We hardly need open the 
records of his history, or peruse a line of his writings to answer 
the question. We have only to gaze with attention, upon the 
features of his countenance, as they gleam through the veil which 
lime has cast across his old portrait in the gallery at Yale Col- 
lege, or as they may be read in the engraving which adorns the 
volume before us. 

John Davenport as we read in that face of his, was a bold and 
eager enthusiast, in whose character simplicity of faith and ardor 
in action were strongly developed. As we learn from his wri- 
tings and his history, he was an enthusiast of the noblest order, 
an enthusiast in regard to the great principles of government and 
religion. Such an one was Sir Thomas More, such was Lord 
Bacon, such was Harrington. The Utopia, the New Atlantis, 
and the Oceana are all evidences of the same aiming at ideal 
perfection, which was a predominant trait in the character of 
Davenport. There was’ this difference, they projected their 
views in theory. He must carry his into actual realization. 
These philosophers attempted to present the ideal of a perfect 
state. Davenport attempted in fact to found both church and 
state, according to the idea of each, and to unite the two into 
one harmonious and well ordered commonwealth. 

True Jobn Davenport never was Lord High Chancellor of 
England, nor did he ever sit at the Board of his majesty’s Privy 
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Council. His scheme of a perfect government was not framed 
“in the quiet and still air of delightful studies,” nor amid the 
elevating associations, that cluster so thickly in the halls of an 
ancient university. [t was framed amid scenes of the severest 
trial ; and with the assured certainty, that to propound it as found- 
ed upon the word of God, and sanctioned by divine authority, 
would expose him to threatening danger. It was matured, amid 
the perils of an unquiet life. Its foundations were laid and its 
pillars reared by a band of humble exiles, in a lowly senate 
house. But what of all this. This should not certainly detract 
from our estimation of the philosophic wisdom of the scheme, 
and of the practical sagacity and the noble confidence of its en- 
thusiastic founder. Let no man sneer at the transactions in 
Mr. Newman’s barn because they were characterized by a little 
too much prayer and praise, and because the serious care and the 
grave thoughtfulness of the founders of that little colony, seem to 
him to be hardly i in keeping with an enterprise so humble. The 
fault may be with himself, that he has no right estimate at al! 
of the serious care with which the principles of every institution 
should be considered, and perhaps, it may never have entered 
into his mind, that there are principles at all in politics and re- 
ligion. 

But enough of this. We are content to leave to Mr. Bacon 
the vindication of Davenport and his associates. ‘This has he 
done most triumphantly in his review of the proceedings which 
gave being to the civil state. We should be glad to quote the 
whole of his remarks, but our limits forbid. We can only refer 
our readers to the second of these discourses, and particularly 
to that portion of it which is included from p. 24 to 33. ‘These 
pages are admirable for their singular sagacity, and their intrepid 
boldness. No one who was not born with a genius for historic 
investigation could have written them at all ; and but few if any 
of our best historians could have written better. 

We hardly know, whether in these’ days of rebukes, it will 
be safe for a New England man, to say a word in order to ex- 
plain or vindicate the principles of Congregationalism, or wheth- 
er such an attempt will gain even a hearing, with those, who 
know nothing of Congregationalism, except that it is the parent 
of New Divinity and divers other monstrous and prodigious 
things. But the history of Davenport and of his colony, to- 
gether with sundry remarks of Mr. Bacon, have brought vividly 
to mind the times when Congregationalism arose, and the cir- 
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cumstances which gave it being. In the principles and temper 
of its founders we discern the germs of those great features, 
which remain its characteristic features to the present day, and 
in which it differs from every other system of discipline, even 
the one, most nearly allied to itself, and with the members of 
which it has been united in the friendliest intercourse. ‘To this 
day, the Congregational churches of New England, whether in 
city or country ;—whether exposed to continued and vexing as- 
saults from the strenuous spirit of proselytism of other denomina- 
tions, or maintaining, here and there, their ancient hold of the 
affections and respect of an entire community ; are still true to 
certain great maxims of church polity and of cbristian liberality, 
which, without being indebted to the sovereign efficacy of un- 
changing and unchangeable symbols, have yet been far more 
effectually kept alive, in the spirits and habits of living men. 
The fact, that they still retain those features, which their found- 
ers gave them, is the cheering fulfilment of the prayerful and 
prophetic wish so fondly cherished by those founders, that their 
care in ‘ foundation work,” might be felt through centuries 
which were to follow. 

Before the Reformation of Luther, the church, by advances 
easily to be traced, had grown up into a powerful and regularly 
constituted polity. It was furnished with its officers, innumera- 
ble ;—officers superior and officers inferior, the circuit of whose 
authority was greater or smaller. Its parts were held together 
most firmly by the term of ecclesiastical authority, and the awful 
horror of final excommunication. The church was a_ vast 
commonwealth by itself, emphatically imperium in imperio, to 
whose independent existence and spiritual dignity it was deemed 
necessary, that immunities should be secured, and encroachments 
provided against. As every species of influence gradually ac- 
cumulated within its hands, and a dreadful corruption of man- 
ners was eating at its breast, there arose in its midst, that high 
place for the Bishop of Rome, on which the man of sin ascen- 
ded to uphold a mysterious domain of iniquity, before whom, to 
use the language of another “ the firm earth trembled wherever 
he strode, and the grass turned black beneath his feet.” 

The Reformation applied one remedy to these evils. It 
wrested from the Pope that double usurpation, which he had 
claimed, over the visible and invisible kingdom of God. From 
his girdle it plucked those awful keys, by which he claimed to 
open and shut the doors of Christ’s house on earth, with which 
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there moved in a mysterious harmony, the gates of Paradise, as 
they opened to admit the happy soul to the joys of Heaven, or 
smote forever backward, the man on whom God’s vicegerent 
had set the mark of his anger. 

In this most important respect, it changed the entire frame of 
church polity. In most other respects it left it unchanged. 
The old idea of the church as consisting of its officers rather 
than its members, was still retained. Whether presbyters as 
equal in authority were considered as the highest of its function- 
aries, or bishops were exalted over their fellows ; the church 
was still regarded as in nothing different from the body of its 
officers, confederated according to their several powers. These 
officers derived their authority from God, at the hands of one 
another—and not from God, at the hands of the body, whose 
organs they were. ‘These officers alone could perpetuate the 
church, by a transmission of their official character. They 
could not, except in circumstances of the extremest necessity, 
originate from the christian society itself. A few might allow 
that in certain cases, which might be supposed, they might de- 
rive their being from the society whose organs they were, but 
none entertained the idea, that such a local society had the 
resources of an independent life within itself, on which it might 
fall back without the grievous sin of rending the body of Christ. 

When in opposition to these views of the church, which till 
then were the only views, the distinctive principle of Congrega- 
tionalism was asserted, it excited contempt, wonder, and sus- 
picion. It is amusing to notice the remarks of the writers of 
the day upon this new prodigy. The account of them which 
Fuller has recorded, is a striking comment on the strangeness of 
their opinions. ‘The honest and witty historian, while he aims 
to give an impartial record of their origin and history, and seeks 
to do them justice in every particular, cannot conceal the honest 
stare of wonder, which gathers upon his half comical, half seri- 
ous face ; nor can he refrain from a few sly strokes of his wit 
at their amazing simplicity : “Thus the church, formerly like a 
chain, with links of dependence on one another, should hereaf- 
ter become like a heap of rings each entire in itself.” “ Their 
adversaries object,” he adds a little further on, ‘“ that none can 
give an exact account of all their opinions, daily capable of al- 
teration and increase. While such countries, whose immova- 
ble mountains and stable valleys keep a fixed position, may be 
easily surveyed ; no geographer can accurately describe some 
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parts of Arabia, where the flitting sands, driven with the winds, 
have their frequent removals ; so that the traveller findeth a 
hole at his return, where he left a Aill at his departure. Such 
is the uncertainty of these Congregationalists in their judgments, 
only they plead for themselves, it is not the wind of every doc- 
trine, but the sun of the truth, which with its new lights, makes 
them renounce the old and embrace new resolutions.” 

Baxter also, though he aims to say nothing but in the most 
candid spirit,* and though in his statement of their opinions he 
yields every principle for which they contend, does neverthe- 
less show most plainly that he was suspicious of their principles, 
and disliked their bold assertion of them. 

The origin of Congregationalism may easily be traced, and its 
history can be comprised in a few words. 

About the year 1583, Robert Brown began to broach those 
opinions, by which his followers were afterwards known. ‘ He 
was of a worshipful family nearly allied to the Lord ‘Treasurer 
Cecil. He denied the church of England to be a true church, 
and her ministers to be rightly ordained ;” in which respect, as 
in others, the Congregational brethren entirely dissented from 
him. ‘The ministers and deacons according to his discipline, 
were chosen by the brethren, set apart by the brethren also by 
the laying on of hands, with fasting and prayer, and what is 
more worthy of notice, they held their office only at the pleas- 
ure of those who conferred it. 

Driven from their native land, by a fierce persecution, num- 
bers of the Brownists fled to Holland and among them John 
Robinson, who erected a congregation upon their model at 
Leyden. ‘ He set out upon the most rigid principles” of the 
Brownists, “ but by conversing with Dr. Ames and other learn- 
ed men, he became more moderate,” and though he insisted 
on the necessity of separating from the reformed churches, he 
allowed them to be true churches of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He “ pitched on a middle way between presbytery, as too 


* We wish that more frequent use were made of Baxter's life of 
himself, in matters concerned in the history of those times. Coleridge 
says of this book, and no man was a more thorough student of En- 
glish history than he, “ Pray read with great attention Baxter's life of 
himself. It is an inestimable work, I may not unfrequently doubt 
Baxter’s memory, or even his competence, in consequence of his par- 
ticular modes of thinking ; but I could almost as soon doubt the gos- 
pel verity as his veracity.” 
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rigorous, imperious and conclusive, and Brownism, as too vague, 
loose and uncertain.” His “ main platform was, that churches 
should not be subordinate, parochial to provincial, provincial to 
national, but co-ordinate, without superiority, except seniority 
of sisters, containing no powerful influence therein.” 

In the year 1616, Mr. Jacob, the associate and friend of 
Robinson, with others, “ laid the foundations of the first Con- 
gregational church in England. Standing together they joined 
hands, and solemnly covenanted with each other in the presence 
of Almighty God, to walk together in all God’s ways and ordi- 
nances, according as he had already revealed, or should further 
make them known to them.” 

In 1620, a portion of the congregation at Leyden removed 
to. New England, moved by “a great hope and inward zeal they 
had of laying some good foundation, or at least to make some 
way thereunto, for the propagating and advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ.” 

Soon there flocked to this new and blessed land bands of 
emigrating pilgrims. Numbers who thus came over bad al- 
ready separated from the church of England,—numbers had 
never withdrawn themselves from her embrace. Though 
followed with pains and penalties for their non-conformity 
to some of its prescriptions, they had never been clear in their 
consciences that it was right to erect themselves into a sepa- 
rate communion. But all united themselves upon the discipline 
here established, and their descendants rest beneath the sliade 
of the vines which were thus planted, and eat of their health- 
ful and refreshing fruit. 

No one in the Jeast degree familiar with the men and history 
of those times, can be surprised that the Congregational views 
of church discipline were then adopted. ‘To us it is not a mat- 
ter of wonder that they were advanced at no earlier period af- 
ter the Reformation, nor that they found so great favor at the 
time whea they were bréught into notice, in the Providence of 
God, as a natural result of the progress of correct opinion. 

We cannot wonder, that in an age of fermenting thouglit, of 
bold investigation and of fearless experiment, there should have 
been a man like Robert Brown, who with an impatient ardor, 
should have seized upon certain important principles, which tll 
then had been unknown, and should have carried them toa 
wild and fanatical extreme. Nor can we wonder, that more 
reflecting men in the communion of his followers, were by the 
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evil working of a system that embodied but half the truth, and 
that distorted, induced to resort to the Scriptures, with a more 
careful study and by its light to separate truth from falsehood. 

Least of all do we wonder, that the opinions of the wise and 
tolerant Robinson should have gained so rapid favor, in the eyes 
of those who in their sad experience, were beginning to find 
that the hierarchy of the Classis might exercise a tyranny as 
grievous and as irresponsible as that of the Prelacy. No one 
can read the history of the Westminster Assembly and not see 
that there was reason in the provident carefulness and the sus- 
picious dread, with which the dissenting brethren kept themselves 
free from a ‘‘ synodical power:” and that there might have been 
the most abundant occasion for Milton to complain, in the ex- 
cess of his indignation, that “‘ New Presbyter is but Old Priest 
writ large.” Nor can one meditate upon the practical work- 
ings of this same synodical power, as exhibited in the history of 
the Presbyterian church-of Scotland and America, without be- 
ing deeply convinced that it is an usurpation over the freedom 
of God’s heritage, which may convert the sacred wand of dis- 
cipline ‘ into an iron rod with which to dash out the brains of 
God’s faithful ministers.” 


* It must be admitted that a “synodical power” has been at- 
tempted to be exercised, in some of the judicatories of the presbyte- 
rian church, which would fully justify this remark, were it not de- 
monstrable that this exercise of power, at least in the manner of it, is 
wholly unauthorized both by the spirit and letter of American Pres- 
byterianism. ‘The power conferred upon the judicatories by the sys- 
tem itself, rightly understood, is not “usurpation.” It is a power 
conferred, by the consent of the governed, for the purposes of salu- 
tury discipline, and it is wrong to argue from the mal-administration 
of a government in particular instances, against the system of the 
government itself, unless it can be shown that the system is one which 
encourages usurpation. We object also to this confounding of the 
Presbyterian church in this country with that of Scotland, as if the 
systein and sanctions of the government of both were the same. The 
reverse of this is true. In the Scotch church all the power of gov- 
ernment originates in its General Assembly, and is enforced by the 
arm of the civil law. But in the Presbyterian church in this coun- 
try all power emanates from the people, or the brotherhood, as much 
as it does in the Congregational church, and is carefully distributed 
among the successive judicatories, with constitutional checks and 
guards against its abuse. The assumption and the exercise of power 
not thus conferred is a departure from the fundamental principles of 
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With the Scriptures in our hands, we adopt the conclusion 
of Baxter himself, far enough from being an independent: “ In 
the search of Scripture and antiquity, | found, that in the be- 
ginning, a governed church and a stated worshipping church, 
were all one and not two several things ; and that, though there 
might be other by-meetings in places like our chapels or private 
houses, for such as age or persecution hindered to come to the 
more solemn meetings, yet churches then were no bigger in re- 
spect to number than our parishes now. ‘These were societies 
of Christians united for personal communion, and not only for 
communion by meetings of officers and delegates in synods, as 
many churches in association be. I saw if once we go beyond 
the bounds of personal communion as the end of particular 
churches, in the definition, we may make a church of a nation, 
or of ten nations, or what we please, which shall have none of 
the nature and ends of the primitive particular churches. | 
found that some Episcopal men, as bishop Usher himself, did 
hold that every bishop was independent, as to synods, and that 
synods were no proper governors of the particular bishops, but 
only for their concord.” 

The question is often asked, ‘“‘ What is Congregationalism ?” 
We reply, Congregationalism as a system of church discipline is 
possessed of three distinctive features. These are, I. It 
maintains the independence of the local church ; or its sufficien- 
cy within itself to perform all the functions of a christian society. 
IL. It enforces the duty of communion with sister churches, in 
the way of intercourse, advice and admonition. I. It insists 
also upon the duty of holding communion with other churches 
“though they walk not in all things according to the same rule 
of church order.” 

The most marked of their features is the first. A church 
is a ** congregation of faithful men,’ which when organized with 
its proper officers, is complete within itself and adequate to the 
performance of every ecclesiastical fupction. 

Originaliy, each church had within itself its own body of el- 
ders, the mgeofureocov of the New Testament. This consisted 
of the pastor and teacher, together with the ruling elder, or 
elders. This Presbytery exercised concurrent jurisdiction with 


American Presbyterianism, and can never be permanently sanctioned 
in this country. See ‘ Presbyterian Controversy,’ Am. Bib. Repos. 
April 1889, p. 474, ete.—[ Ep.] 
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the brotherhood in all matters of church discipline, and held a 
negative upon their acts and decisions. 

They also ordained the pastor and the other officers of the 
church. This laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, was 
the act of the church through their officers, by which they set 
apart an individual as their pastor and received him as their 
shepherd and guide. In this way was Mr. Davenport ordained, 
i. e. installed,] and such was the universal custom originally, 
in the Congregational churches, in Old and New England. 
“ Nevertheless,” says the Cambridge Platform, ‘in such church- 
es, where there are no elders, and the church so desire, we see 
not why imposition of hands may not be performed by the 
elders of other churches.” 

It need not be said that in these respects, Congregationalism 
has changed from what it was originally. The governing au- 
thority of the local Presbytery as vested in the pastor and ruling 
elder, has entirely ceased, while the ordaining power is now ex- 
ercised by the teaching elders alone, or by them with the mes- 
sengers of the churches in council or consociation. 

The second feature of Congregationalism, is its maintenance 
of the sacred duty of mutual communion between sister church- 
es. ‘This duty was insisted upon most strenuously by the ear- 
ly Congregationalists, as a sacred obligation, and as vital to the 
well-being of the church at large. And yet, though we can 
open none of their writers, who does not inculcate it with the 
utmost strenuousness, as being no less binding, and no less im- 
portant, than the maintenance of the political independence of 
the local church, it seems to be assumed by those of every other 
name, that the Independents as they are termed, maintain no 
church rejation, with their sister societies. The author of 
Spiritual Despotism, has done them the greatest injustice in re- 
gard to this point, and has made it most manifest, that with all 
his reading of the fathers, he has overlooked the fathers of Con- 
grevationalism. 

This duty of mutual communion has been faithfully regarded 
by the churches in New England. No churches on the face of 
the wide earth, it is believed, know each other more fully, trust 
each other more entirely, or love each other more heartily than 
these same churches have done from their first planting. Their 
enemies, and the deserters from their ranks, from the first to the 
last, have predicted their speedy dissolution, from the looseness 
of their form, and have prophesied appalling consequences, from 
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their destitution of some book of standards, and yet they are 
united and promise to continue to be so. Confidence in each 
other is the strong bond of their fellowship, and forasmuch as 
they can exercise over each other no authority, having no evil 
to suspect at the hands of each other, this confidence is not 
easily impaired and is slowly withdrawn. In a word, they do 
not suffer under an excess of government, and therefore do not 
strive or fall out by the way. 

They do, however, maintain the closest fellowship, in all 
matters that pertain to the christian life and doctrine. They 
consult each other on occasions of interest or perplexity. They 
extend admonition to the erring, and withdraw their fellowship 
from the church that is disorderly and obstinately heretical. 

To this communion they hold fast, not to promote their con- 
venience, or to fulfil the law of courtesy, but because to do so, 
is one of their distinctive principles, and enters into the essence 
of their form of discipline. [ts warrant they find in Scriptural 
example, and they obey that example, from a conscience 
towards God. It cannot be too distinctly asserted or too often 
repeated, that this is as truly a feature of their system, as is that 
of the independence of the individual church. 

The usages by which this communion is upheld in New 
England, are in a slight degree diverse from each other. The 
elders are connected by associations, and most of these are re- 
presented in some higher body, for advice and conference, but 
clothed with no binding authority. The churches meet each 
other in occasional or stated councils. Stated councils or con- 
sociations are almost peculiar to Connecticut. These bodies, 
when advisory merely, are not in contradiction to the princi- 
ples of the fathers. As they meet together, from time to time, 
to ordain and install the pastors within defined limits, and to 
keep alive christian fellowship, they serve as a strong bond of 
union, and impart as great stability and confederate strength to 
the churches, as it is desirable they should derive front one an- 
other. Where they are a standing body of appeal, with the 
power of giving a final issue, to all questions, and with authori- 
ty to hear and judge on every case, whether the church will or 
no, ‘they are anti-congregational, if Hooker and Owen and 
Goodwin are to be trusted as authorities. We quote a part of 
the title of Chap. 7, Book III. of Goodwin’s great work upon 
ehurch government: ‘ Whethera particular congregation hav- 
ing complete power in itself, may oblige itself, in a constant way, 
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to ask advice or direction from a consistory of Presbyteries. 
Resolved in the negative.” 

We give also the sentiments of Owen on the church, as 
quoted by a late reviewer of that work.* “Hence it is evi- 
dent, that in and after such synods, it is in the power of church- 
es concerned, humbly to consider and weigh, 1. The evidences 
of the presence of Christ in them from the manner, causes, and 
ends of their assembling, and from their deportiment therein. 
2. What regard in their constitutions and determinations there 
hath been unto the word of God, and whether in all things it 
hath its due pre-eminence. 3. How all their determinations 
have been educed from its truth, and are confirmed by its au- 
thority.” 

The third feature of Congregationalism is, the freedom of its 
intercourse with churches of different names from its own. 
This is a feature most honorable to its founders, and for which 
it may be said to stand alone.t ‘“ We have always” say they, 
“ maintained this principle, that among all christian states and 
churches, there ought to be a forbearance, and mutual indul- 
gence to Christians of all persuasions, that keep to, and hold 
fast the necessary foundations of faith and holiness.” So 
also in the preface to the Cambridge Platform, addressed to 
their jealous brethren of the Presbyterian persuasion in England : 
“It will then doubtless be far from us, so to attest the discipline 
of Christ, as to detest the disciples of Christ ; so to contend for 
the seamless coat of Christ, as to crucify the living members 
of Christ; so to divide ourselves about church communion, as 
through breaches to open a wide gap for a deluge of anti- 
christian and profane malignity to swallow both church and 
civil state.” 

Congregationalism has always been anti-sectarian. At the 
outset it took a step far beyond the prevailing sentiment of the 
times. While it maintained the sanction of the Scriptures to 


* See Literary and Theological Review. 


t We think it cannot properly be said that, in the exhibition of 
this feature, Congregationalism “ stands alone.” The spirit and the 
provisions of American Presbyterianism are equally catholic. It is 
the glory of both of these denominations, if we judge of them by their 
platforms and standards, and by their prevalent usages, that they un- 
church none of their brethren of other denominations, on account of 
their forms of worship and administration, nor on account of their 
differences of doctrinal views, so long as they hold the Head, and 
maintain a credible profession of the christian faith.—[Ep}. 
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its own form of government, and stood ready to defend it by the 
word of God and considerations of its fitness and expediency, jt 
still acknowledged that other churches, might have that which 
consituted them true churches, even though they added to the 
simplicity of the divine pattern. 

At this day also, when large portions of other christian de- 
nominations are becoming more decidedly sectarian, and tend- 
ing to higher views touching their own peculiarities ; when the 
Baptist must amend his Bible, and the Episcopalian contrives to 
lead some of his most as well as least valued ministers, to as- 
sume a more reserved attitude and a loftier state, when Metho- 
dism is waxing proud in the conscious strength of the vast ex- 

ansion of its multitudinous aristocracy, when a General Assem- 
bly, claiming to be that of the Presbyterian church, is clothed 
with as complete legislative, judicial and executive authority as 
Julius Caesar or Napoleon would ask for, and defends the 
whole jure divino ; Congregationalism is uttering before them 
all, a quiet but powerful reproof. And this example she has 
steadfastly maintained for more than two centuries. 

We are not greatly concerned to vindicate Congregationalism 
from the loose talk, and the vague charges of its bigotted adver- 
saries. ‘There are some however who may honestly suspect its 
freedom ; and fear that what seems to them the “ looseness of 
its form” will open the way to heresy and fanaticism. To such 
we say, that bookish men, even though they are philosophers, 
are yet liable to certain peculiar prejudices, and it is not to be 
wondered at, that such should have little faith in any securities 
for the successful working of a church, whose creeds and forms 
are not printed in a book. Perhaps this class of men will not 
like the company in which we place them, yet we see not why 
as to this matter, they rank not with the Utilitarian Codifers 
of the day, who cannot trust the unwritten common law of 
England. 

The common law is the representative of the spirit of a just 
and high-minded people, and as long as that spirit shall ani- 
mate its courts of justice, so long may it be relied upon as the 
most perfect security, to the rights of individuals. Congrega- 
tionalism is upheld by the spirit of an intellectual, tolerant and 
christian population, and as long as this continues as the foun- 
dation of its strength and efficiency, so long, will it be a safe and 
an efficient form of church government. When these bands o! 
strength are present, so long with all its apparent weakness, 
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will it work better than any other system, when these are ab- 
sent it will work no more badly. When this spirit of intel- 
lect, of toleration and of faith are gone, or are greatly deficient, 
in vain are the host of orthodox creeds, in vain the most nicely 
balanced and accurately written forms of discipline. All 1s 
weakness. When these are present, extended creeds and un- 
changeable forms give less assistance, than they occasion incon- 
venience. ‘The orthodox understanding, and the well-ordered 
heart need them not, but the gospel is still transmitted in purity 
and the churches have rest and are edified. An enlightened 
and fervent church, give to their ministry all the deference 
which they ought to ask, and watch over the purity of Christ’s 
household, as those into whose care, has been committed this 
sacred trust. ‘They hold fast to the form of sound words, as 
rigidly as it is desirable they should and preserve the usages 
which have been consecrated by time, as long as they are de- 
cent and becoming, but they keep themselves from a supersti- 
tious and idolatrous veneration of either. 

The two leading maxims of this system, in which are con- 
densed its characteristic spirit, are the following. ‘That we 
frame every present judgment by the word of God. That we 
be ready to receive whatever new truth shall be made known 
to us from the same word. ‘I charge you,” said the pure- 
minded Robinson to his emigrating church, “ before God and 
his blessed angels, that you follow me no further than you have 
seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. If God reveal anything 
to you, by any other instrument of his, be as ready to receive 
it as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry ; for I 
am fully persuaded, the Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of his holy word. For my part, | cannot sufficiently be- 
wail the condition of the Reformed churches, who are come to 
a period in religion, and will go at present no further than the 
instruments of the reformation. The Lutherans cannot be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther saw; whatever part of 
his will our God has revealed to Calvin, they will rather 
die than embrace it; and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast 
where they were left by that great man of God, who yet saw 
not all things.” 

This last peculiarity, has made the Congregational churches 
the friends of an independent Biblical study, and a free and 
fearless investigation of theological science. Of the results of 
such inquiries, they have had no reason to be afraid, for they 
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have never incased themselves in a set of opinions, from which 
they have counted it heresy in the least toswerve. Hence are 
their churches, the friends of all that is new, if it be approved 
to their consciences, and of all that is old, until the new jis 
shown to be better. They combine the two elements of per- 
severance and progression, and they go on easily, while they 
are united upon essential truth and tolerate unessential dif- 
ferences. 

But their grand peculiarity is, that they do not suffer from an 
excess of government. In churches, in which there are higher 
and lower courts, ascending in due gradation and confederated 
into one vast frame-work of polity, discipline on the one hand is 
seen to nod and slumber as she does in the Episcopal chair, or 
else to agitate the whole church which she essays to purify as 
in the Presbyterian body. Hardly a question can be raised in 
a local church, under the care of the General Assembly as now 
constituted, which cannot be made to shake and agitate the vast 
confederacy and array against each other in hot and often bitter 
strife, the ministers and elders from one end of the land to the 
other. That which under the Congregational system, could not 
be kindled into a flame, can be made to scorch and devour as 
far as Presbyterian rule is felt. At most, only a few neighbor- 
ing churches are agitated by a conflict, which under other cir- 
cumstances, might not only shake a numerous denomination, 
but expose it to the scoffs and jeers of a profane world. 

And still, so little sectarianism do we cherish in New Eng- 
land, that there is very little anxiety felt or effort made that 
Congregationalism with these important advantages, should be 
extended beyond our own borders. It would indeed be plea- 
sant to see an arrangement made in the household of our el- 
der sister, by which if she must needs retain her courts of ap- 
peal, the highest should be what is now the lowest, but further 
than this, under present circumstances, she does not greatly de- 
sire a change. ; 

Least of all is it desired, that a crude theology, an intempe- 
rate and mistaken zeal, should seek to make their advances un- 
der the fair name of Congregationalism, and that where the 
New England spirit, with its grave and searching wisdom, is 
not cherished, her name should be dishonored, because her 
form and discipline yields not the natural fruits of its chosen and 
native land. For Congregationalism of this sort we have as 
little sympathy, as we feel for Presbyterianism of the highest 
tone, and for the Episcopacy of the Oxford divines. 
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We cannot dismiss the volume before us, without again ex- 
pressing the keen interest with which we have perused its 
pages, and the high obligations which we owe to the author for 
this most important contribution to the ecclesiastical history of 
New England. ‘Though it professes to record the history of a 
single church only, it includes a history of the moral character, 
the ecclesiastical controversies, and the theological opinions, 
which have distinguished successive generations, since the 
planting of the New Haven colony. .These are discussed in 
the characteristic manner of the author, and in a style which 
cannot fail to interest any reader, whose attention or favorable 
opinion it is worth the while of any one to regard. Few books 
are written so well as this. We have graphic delineation of 
character and of manners, grave and thorough discussion of 
principles, and oftentimes a fervid eloquence, all of which are 
clothed in pure and accurate English. A vigorous pulse beats 
in every sentence, which will keep the reader awake, without 
wearying or disgusting hit, through affectation or straining for 
continued effect. 

A history of New England theology is still a desideratum. 
An accurate statement of the opinions in theology that have 
marked the successive periods of its history, and of the transi- 
tions from one set of views to another, with a just and adequate 
view of their effect upon the preaching of the day and their re- 
moter influence on the prosperity of religion, is greatly needed, 
and would be received with eager thankfulness by hundreds of 
readers. It might also contribute to the peace of the ministers 
of New England, by showing them that the suspicions and 
questionings of the present day, are not a new thing among the 
pastors of these churches,—that present differences are not 
wider than those that are past, and that we have every reason 
to exult in the confidence that those tokens of the presence of 
Christ, which have been so abundantly bestowed since the 
planting of these churches, will be continued till New England 
shall become a name and a praise in the whole earth. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


Critricatn Norices. 


1.—Hebrew Grammar by George Bush: New York, 1839. 8vo. 


Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, translated from the eleventh Ger- 
man edition, by T. J. Conant, Prof. in Lit. and Theol. Inst., 
Hamilton, N. Y. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 1839. 
pp. 325. 


We have looked at a number of the sheets of Prof. Bush’s Gram- 
mar. It is the second edition greatly enlarged and modified. Indeed 
it may justly claim to be a new and independent work. The first 
edition, though unfortunate in the style of its typographical execu- 
tion, was not without decided merits. It showed its author to be a 
zealous and successful laborer in this interesting and important field. 
The second edition, we presume, has been entirely rewritten, and 
many portions of it reinvestigated. ‘The type employed in printing 
the volume is good. The paper also receives a fair impression. No 
one will have cause to find fault with the compositor or proof-reader. 
We have not space here to go into an examination of the merits of 
the work. Indeed this would not be practicable without an extend- 
ed and thorough examination of the whole ground. This, if we had 
the ability, the limits of a literary notice would not admit. We can 
only say, that we hope the author will be remunerated according to 
his merits. It is in some respects an unfavorable time for a new 
Hebrew Grammar to make its appearance. We have the standard 
Grammar of Prof. Stuart, which has now reached its sixth edition. 
Dr. Nordheimer’s production is everywhere regarded with favor, as 
being a very able and philosophical work. Then we are soon to have 
Prof. Conant’s Translation of Gesenius, to say nothing of Ewald and 
of other German writers. On the other hand, there is a wide and 
increasing demand in our country for Hebrew Grammars. Multi- 
tudes at least commence the study. Not a few students will wish to 
own two different Grammars, while every teacher will endeavor to be 
in possession of all the accessible helps. There cannot of course be a 
large sale for four different Grammars of a dead language, but still 
we trust that all will find students and patrons, for all are worthy 
of commendation, though of various merit. 

Professor Conant’s translation comes out in a very attractive form. 
Indeed we have no occasion to say anything in praise of it, when we 
have mentioned the worthy typographer. Mr. Folsom and the uul- 
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versity press at Cambridge bid fair to rival the Aldine establishments 
or those of the Stephenses in the old world. The paper is of the 
purest white, while it is sufficiently firm. ‘The English type pre- 
sents a beautiful appearance, while the Hebrew is by no means de- 
ficient in good qualities. The form of the letter is not so graceful, 
however, as that employed by Tauchnitz in Hahn’s Bible. Some 
of the letters also appear to be somewhat dim. ‘The book is printed, 
so far as we can judge, with exceeding accuracy. It is, moreover, 
we are assured on good authority, well translated. We have read 
portions of the larger Grammar of Gesenius, the Lehrgebiiude, to 
which he frequently refers in his Manual, but we have no copy of 
the edition from which Mr. Conant has translated. ‘The translator 
has resided, we believe, sometime in Germany. He has likewise 
been commendably patient and persevering in his labors on the pre- 
sent volume. The pages which we have read bear indubitable 
marks of faithful attention, and of a clear and discriminating mind. 
The English sentences are constructed in an easy and natural man- 
ner. Gesenius, indeed, is not obnoxious to the charges so frequent- 
ly made against his countrymen—of sentences blind by their invo- 
lution and interminable in their length. He has a simple and straight- 
forward manner. Of the merits of his Grammar, it would be super- 
erogation to say a word. 


2,.—On the Foundations of Morals. Four Sermons preached og 


the University of Cambridge, Nov. 1837, by the Rev. Wil- 

liam Whewell, fellow and tutor of Trinity College. With 

Additional Discourses and Essays, by C. S. Henry, D. D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of the City of New 
fork. New York: E. French, 1839. pp. 239. 


Professor Whewell is well known to many of our readers as the 
author of one of the best of the Bridgewater Treatises. He is one 
of the leaders among the eminent scientific individuals of the United 
Kingdom, and was, one year, we believe, president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. In the work of which 
we have given the title, he has entered the territory of morals, and 
has given us four instructive and valuable discourses. One reason 
for writing and publishing these sermons is the use by the universi- 
ty of Cambridge of Paley’s Moral Philosophy. “Ido not think it 
can be doubted,” says the author, “ that the general currency which 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy has acquired, (a currency due in no small 
degree to the adoption of the work by this university,) has had a 
very large share in producing the confusion and vacillation of thought 
respecting the grounds of morals, which is at present so —, 
prevalent in England, even among persons of cultivated minds.” 
The writer whom Whewell adduces as the principal representative 
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of a better system than Paley’s, is Bishop Butler. This eminent 
writer has indeed constructed no system of morals, but he has dis. 
cussed the fundamental principle of the subject, in his sermons upon 
Human Nature, Compassion, Resentment, Love of our Neighbor and 
Love of God. Prof. Whewell announces his intention to publish the 
sermons of Butler in a convenient form, arranged so that the differ. 
ent parts could be easily referred to, and provided with a few illus- 
trations of Butler’s representation of the principle of human action 
collected from ancient and modern authors. 

The four sermons of Whewell in the present volume are mainly 
employed in maintaining that conscience is an original and indepen- 
dent power in the hurnan constitution, and in discussing various 
questions relating to our moral nature. We have been highly grat- 
ified with the author’s views and with his manner of stating them. 

The additional Discourses in this volume by Dr. Henry are on 
Moral Integrity, The Moral Argument for the Being of God, Moral 
Requisites for the Knowledge of Divine Things, and The Nature of 
Moral Obligation. Under the first head, the following principle is 
illustrated, He who lives in the deliberate and habitual violation of 
one known command of the Divine law, practically sets at nought 
the sacred authority which proclaimed the whole, and thereby proves 
himself to be wanting in the essential principle of true obedience to 
the whole. The object of the second essay is to show, that to deny 
the existence of God is to treat all the implanted sentiments and ir- 
repressible aspirations of the heart, and all the dictates of the con- 
science as a delusion. Thus while the existence of God accounts 
for all that we behold around us in nature, it harmonizes with all 
that we feel within us in the sentiments, the dictations and the wants 
of our essential constitution. The third essay comprehends an ear- 
nest and valuable illustration of the words of our Saviour, * If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself.” A practical trial of Christian- 
ity is indispensable to all satisfying insight of its nature. In the last 
treatise, Prof. Henry discusses the essential and immutable distinc- 
tion between the idea of right and wrong. These terms express the 
qualities of actions, and not merely the causes of certain agreeable 
or disagreeable emotions in our minds. These qualities do not de- 
pend on any arbitrary relation between our constitution and certain 
objects. The mind has the faculty, under certain conditions, of 
forming necessary and universal conceptions, perceiving absolute 
truths, and passing absolute judgments. Supply the conditions, and 
the faculty enters into exercise, forms the conceptions, perceives the 
truth, passes the judgments. At the close of the discussion, Dr. 
Henry urges various objections against the theory which makes the 
will of God the ultimate ground of moral obligation, and also against 
that which places it in an enlightened self-interest. 
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From this brief abstract, the highly interesting nature of the sub- 
jects discussed will be seen. No one can read the volume without 
profit. Dr. Henry’s contributions form an excellent supplement to 
the sermons of Whewell. The thoughts are clearly expressed and 
not seldom beautifully illustrated. We commend them to all our 
readers as worthy of diligent study. ‘They are among the promising 
indications that a better day in moral science is about to dawn on the 
English world. Paley no longer reigns in undisputed supremacy. 


3.—The Christian Philanthropist ; or Harbinger of the Millennium. 
By William Cogswell, D. D. Secretary of the American Ed- 
ucation Society. With an Introductory Essay by James 
Matheson, D. D. of Wolverhampton, England. Second Edi- 
tion. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1839. pp. 394. 


Besides the Essay of Dr. Matheson and an Appendix hy Dr. Cogs- 
well, there are seventeen Dissertations in this volume, on the follow- 
ing topics: Distribution of the Scriptures, Distribution of Tracts, 
Foreign Missions, Conversion of the Jews, Home Missions, Supply 
of Ministers, Sabbath Schools, Promotion of Temperance, Involun- 
tary Servitude, Religious Improvement of Seamen, Reformation of 
Prisoners, Promotion of Peace, Charitable Contributions, Benevolent 
Agencies, Qualifications of Public Agents, Revivals of Religion, 
Millennium. ‘These various topics are discussed with sound judg- 
ment and in a scriptural and impressive manner. Nothing will be 
found in them, which savors of an uncharitable spirit or of partizan 
views. The various societies are made to appear what they are in 
reality, fraternal associations, all aiming at one object,—the allevia- 
tion of human woe, and the universal diffusion of the gospel. The 
appendix is not the least valuable part of the volume. About sixty 
pages are employed in giving details in relation to the various asso- 
ciations. The facts are well condensed and are brought down to 
the present time with much labor. Dr. Matheson’s Essay is a good 
introduction to the volume. The thoughts are important, and are 
presented in a judicious and earnest manner. 


4.— Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature, by George Ripley. 
Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 


Four volumes of this very interesting series are now published. 
The first two were translated by the editor from the French of Vic- 
tor Cousin, Theodore Jouffroy and Benjamin Constant. The style 
in which these translations are executed is worthy of all praise. 
While the meaning of the original is clearly given, the language is 
well-chosen and graceful. Every page bears marks of an accom- 
plished scholar. ‘The illustrative and other notes will be read with 
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deep interest. We have been highly gratified with some of the dis. 
quisitions of Jouffroy in particular. Many of his thoughts are saga- 
cious and deeply studied. The views which he takes of the present 
condition of humanity are comprehensive and just. He is not so 
much known among us as Cousin, but he strikes us as in no wise 
inferior. 

The third volume of the Specimens is composed of some of the 
miscellaneous poems of Goethe and Schiller. The translator js 
the Rev. John 8. Dwight of Boston, assisted by several of his 
literary friends. In this selection, we recognize some of our old 
favorites. In order to relish these ms fully, the reader must 
place himself in the position of the gifted authors. A mere Ameri- 
can taste will be sure to misinterpret or scorn them. The fourth 
volume of the series, translated by S. M. Fuller, is from the Recol- 
lections of Goethe by Eckermann. The fifth and sixth volumes, 
which, we believe, are in the press, will comprise Menzel on Ger- 
man Literature, by Prof. Felton of Cambridge. Judging by the ex- 
tracts from this author which we have seen in the foreign reviews, 
we shall expect a rich treat. 


5.—The Life of William Wilberforce, by his sons, Robert Isaac 
Wilberforce, M. A. and Samuel Wilberforce,M. A. Abridg- 
ed from the London edition by Caspar Morris, M. D. Phi- 
ladelphia: Henry Perkins, 1839. pp. 544. 


This volume is a treasure. No one can read ten pages in it with- 
out the conviction that religion is a reality, and that it alone can tru- 
ly fit man to bear the ills and perform the duties of life, whether that 
life is spent in the retirement of the study, or in the bustle of courts 
and forums, Nobly, with the grace of God, did Wilberforce accom- 
plish his errand of mercy. His name will be one of the brightest 
on the page of history. He sought not for an earthly immortality, 
but it shall be most surely awarded him. His governing motive was 
not the praise of man, but praises shall cluster around his head till 
time shall be no longer. 

The reviewers seem to regret that Wilberforce was not a party 
man. They say, that he was undecided, vacillating, that no one 
could depend upon him in an extrentity. He ought to have been 
either a whig or a tory. But we rejoice that he was not a mere pol- 
itician. He was a statesman, in the noblest sense of that term. Wits 
and changelings might have laughed at his simplicity or his method- 
ism. But these men at the same time feared and respected him. 

We have only to add that this memoir is fraught with the deepest 
interest. An abridgement of the English edition was needed, and 
Dr. Morris has accomplished his task with fidelity and sound judg- 
ment. 
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6.—Anthon’s Series of Classical Works for Schools and Colleges. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1839. 


Ir is with pleasure that we call the attention of our readers to these 
uniform editions of Latin and Greek Classics. The Editor, Dr. 
Charles Anthon, is Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in 
Columbia College, New York, and brings to the work which he has 
undertaken an established and high reputation asa scholar, and much 
experience as an Instructor. The plan proposed is to give editions 
of all the authors usually read in our schools and colleges, together 
with such elementary and subsidiary works as may be needed by the 
classical student, either at the commencement, or at particular stages 
of his career. ‘The advantages promised in the announcement of 
this plan are, the latest and best texts; accurate commentaries, 
putting the student and the instructor in possession of the opinions of 
the best philologists, together with all such subsidiary information as 
may serve, not only to ‘throw light upon the meaning of the author, 
but also to give rise in the young student to habits of correct thinking, 
and the foundation of a correct taste. 

Six volumes of the series are already published, and have met with 
so much fayor in this country,—and some of them in England—as 
to encourage both the editor and the publishers to proceed with their 
plan. The works already published are Select Orations of Cicero, 
Sallust,—and Caesar. ‘These are classics properly so called. ‘The 
remaining volumes are a Grammar of the Greek Language —a 
Prosody of the same,—and a Grammar with Lessons and a primary 
Lexicon. 

We may not claim for these books the highest possible perfection, 
and not having been ourselves engaged, for t many years, in the work 
of classical instruction, we shall leave it to some more competent 
hand to furnish such criticisms of these productions of the learned 
editor as the interests of classical literature may require. It may 
however be proper to remark that, in the opinion of some of our 
best scholars, Prof. Anthon has not kept pace, in his Grammar, with 
the advancements recently made in the knowledge of Greek. In 
this department of his work, there is doubtless room for some im- 
portant improve ment, 

It has also been objected by some teachers that so copious an 
array of English notes as are contained in these editions of Cicero, 
Caesar, etc. is in danger of bribing the student into habits of intellec- 
tual sloth. To this it is replied, on behalf of the plan of the editor, 
that the part.of the series which contains the text-books for schools 
must, in order to be at all useful, have a more extensive supply of 
annotations than the volumes intended for College Lectures ; and 
that when these last shall make their appearance, the system of 
commenting adopted in them will not fail to meet the approbation of 
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all. We think there is good sense in this remark, and that the 
practical wisdom of the editor is favorably exhibited in thus adapting 
the different portions of the series to the different stages of advance. 
ment of the students for whom each is intended. 

As a whole this series of school-classics may be regarded as 
superior to any similar works before published, and as a most 
needed and valuable contribytion to the cause of classical education ; 
and we cheerfully concur in the following remarks of the Rev. Dr. 
Humphrey, which we quote from along catalogue of commendatory 
notices from Presidents and Professors of Colleges and others, ap- 
pended by the publishers to one of their volumes. —“ Professor 
Anthon deserves and will receive the thanks of the public for the 
labor which he -has so judiciously and successfully bestowed upon 
Sallust, Caesar and Cicero. The explanatory notes or commentaries 
are more copious and comprehensive than those of any other edition 
I have seen, and much better adapted to the wants of young students. 
Among the most valuable of these notes are those which direct 
attention to the beautiful uses of the moods and tenses, and explain 
the delicate shades of meaning and the peculiar beauties that depend 
upon them, which our language often expresses imperfectly, and 
with difficulty, and which young learners rarely regard. The explan- 
ations of the force and meaning of the particles are also very useful. 
The historical, geographical, and other indexes are highly valua- 
ble, furnishing the student with felicitous illustrations of the text, and 
much general information.” 

We may add that the typographical execution of these volumes is 
excellent, which is a merit by no means to be disregarded or lightly 
esteemed in books designed for classical instruction. 


7.—Sermons by the late Rev. Edward D. Griffin, D. D. to which is 
prefixed a Memoir of his Life. By William B. Sprague, 
D. D. Minister of the Second Presbyterian Congregation in 
Albany. New York: John 8. Taylor, 1839. Vols. I. and Il. 
8vo. pp. 597, 596. 


These volumes are beautifully executed by the ae We 


open them with lively recollections of the splendid subject of the 
Memoir which they contain. It was our privilege in youth to enjoy 
his friendship and counsel, and occasionally to listen to the strains of 
his peculiar eloquence. He stands conspicuous among the early 
objects of our admiration, and we cannot divest ourselves of the im- 
pressions of his greatness. But, with him, though we trust it was 
** the whole of death to die,” yet even in regard to this world, it was 
not “ the whole of life to live.” Dr. Griffin has left upon the age 
and the generation which he served living impressions of his intellect, 
his eloquence and his piety, which would have remained and been 
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in some measure perpetuated, even if his sermons had perished with 
the voice that delivered them, and his pen had left nothing on record. 
It is well, however, that so many of the productions of his capacious 
mind and glowing affections have been preserved in a tangible form, 
that the impressions of the living man may thus be repeated upon 
the generations to come, and constitute their due portion of the his- 
tory of the church and the country which are bereaved by his death. 

in a brief notice of Dr. Griffin’s Sermons, as here published, it 
will not be expected that we shall enter upon a critical examination 
of their characteristics and merits.* Nor is it at all necessary, while 
the distinguished talents and impressive eloquence of their author are 
fresh in the remembrance of so large a portion of our readers, that 
we commend them as deeply instructive, and as splendid productions 
of the kind,—worthy of a place in every library, as among the very 
best sermons in the English language. ‘The number of sermons in 
these volumes is sity, most of which are on subjects of a highly 
practical character, and constitute an invaluable legacy to posterity, 
while his biographer informs us that “ there are, still remaining in 
Manuscript, Sermons enough to make one or two additional volumes, 
all of which have been re-written in his later years, and have under- 
gone his finishing touch.” 

The writer of the Memoir, Dr. Sprague, has given us the character 
of Dr. Griffin, with great candor, and ina style worthy of himself 
and of his subject. This part of the first volume occupies 270 pages, 
and is composed of a rich selection of extracts from the private 
journal of Dr. G. and of letters written to friends and members of 
his family, describing some exceedingly touching scenes, and ex- 
hibiting in a most interesting light the characteristics of his piety as 
well as of his mind. His peaceful and happy death and the state of 
mind with which he approached the hour of his triumph, are tenderly 
and graphically described by his daughter, Mrs. Smith; and the 
whole is concluded with a ‘‘ general estimate of his character and 
influences” by the author of the Memoir, which strikes us as dis- 
criminating and just, leaving the venerated subject of the whole to 
live in our recollections as one of the brightest lights of his age, and 
honouring the Providence of God by w hich he was fitted for the wide 
sphere of influence and usefulness to which he was advanced. 


8.—Sermons to a Country Congregation. By Augustus William 
Hare, A. M. Late Fellow of New College and Rector of 
Alton Barnes. First American, from the Third London 
Edition. New York: Appleton and Co. 1839. pp. 497. 8vo. 


The number of sermons contained in this volume is fifty-six. 
They are short and written ina - familiar parochial style, and are 


* This we trust may be done in a more extended review, in some future 
No. of the Repository. 
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addressed with great plainness and directness to a plain people. 
They are of a practical character, exhibiting the common topics of 
the gospel in a rich and attractive variety of aspects, and present to 
the reader much of the sincere milk of the word. They remind 
one of the Sermons of Walker and of Burder, and are perhaps 
equally well suited to be read with profit in religious meetings and 
conferences, their style being in a remarkable degree faultless and 
their instructions simple and easily understood. ‘The author, how- 
ever, is a minister of the church of England, and occasionally alludes 
to the forms and usages of that church in a manner which will 
render his sermons less acceptable for common and social use in 
some other denominations in this country. We observe also that in 
one of the “ Visitation Sermons,” near the end of the volume, he 
commends a “ national religion,” as the only ‘security for the quiet 
and civilization of a people, or for the strength and solidity of a 
commonwealth.”’—In the American edition, it would have been well 
if these few peculiarities, which are adapted to English usages and 
views, had been omitted. But these exceptions are of minor im- 
portance and the general spirit of the book will commend itself to 
evangelical Christians of all classes. 


9.—Algic Researches, comprising Inquiries respecting the Mental 
Characteristics of the North American Indians. First Series. 
Indian Tales and Legends. In two volumes. By Henry 
Rowe Schooleraft. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1839. 
pp. 248, 244. 


Mr. Schooleraft is favorably known to the reading public as the 
author of several Journals of travels through remote portions of our 
Northern and Western frontiers, as well as by his occasional contri- 
butions to our periodical literature. Having been for the last twen- 
ty years in the employment of the United States Government, as Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs on the N. W. boundaries, having been 
associated in many of his inquiries, with Gen. Cass, Mr. Trowbridge 
and others, to whom we are indebted for several scientific notices of 
Indian character and habits, and being also connected by marriage 
with a refined and educated descendant of an aboriginal tribe, Mr. 
S. may be relied on as possessing advantages for investigating and 
making known the mental and other characteristics of the North 
American Indians, superior to those of any other man now living. 
We have therefore waited with interest for the appearance of the two 
volumes above named ; and after acursory perusal of several of these 
“ Tales and Legends,” we are happy to assure our readers that our 
expectations are not disappointed. ‘They exhibit some curious and 
interesting traits of Indian character, which have been little known 
and appreciated even by those who have been most familiar with the 
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history of theirexternal habits and their exploits | in war. Their legends 
introduce us into the interior of their consciousness, and excite our 
deep sympathies in their degradation and darkness, while we are 
charmed with the traces of intellect t, and of the moral sense, which 
are exhibited in some of their curious speculations and wild and in- 
coherent imaginings. ‘There are in some of their conceptions a re- 
finement and beauty, which ill accord with our common impressions 
of the savage mind and heart. That they are cruel in war, unre- 
Jenting in their private resentme nts, and vindictive against those by 
whom: they have been injured, is the result not of a nature more 
cruel and unfeeling than that of other races of men, but of the dark- 
ness in which they have been left to grope for so many ages. It is 
the natural consequence of their ignorance of the truth as it is re- 
vealed to us in the Scriptures, of their ever varying and erroneous 
conceptions of the attributes and requirements of the Great Spirit, 
the “ Unknown God,” whom they worship, and of their superstitious, 
not to say religious, belief of a system of falsehood, which is incor- 
porated with all their modes of thinking. 

But we have neither time nor room to express much that we feel 
on this subject. ‘The two volumes before us seem to have been com- 
piled with much care and candor by the author, and we cannot but 
regard them as a highly valuable contribution to the literature of the 
age. They will be sought by the learned as affording a new and 
instructive lesson in the science of anthropology, by the philanthro- 
pic as presenting new evidences of Indian susceptibilities of moral 
impressions, and by the multitude for the amusement they afford, by 
their novelty and eccentricity. As a whole, these volumes strike us 
as more entertaining than the “Arabian Nights, ” and some of the con- 
ceptions which they contain of the spiritual world are hardly surpas- 
sed in the Mythology of any of the ancient heathen nations, while 
their conjurations, enchantments and metamorphoses scarcely fall 
below those of Ovid, in the strangeness and wit of their conception ; 
and some of them convey moral lessons quite as much to the point. 

As is indicated in the title of these volumes, they are presented to 
the public as the first of a series of volumes on the distinctive opin- 
ions and the intellectual character of the Indians, their mythology, 
their hieroglyphics, music, poetry, the grammatical structure of their 
languages, etc., for all which the author possesses ample materials, 
and which it is his purpose to publish, provided the public shall ma- 
nifest a sufficient interest in the subject to encourage him to. perse- 
vere in his undertaking. We trust his best anticipations in this re- 
spect will be fully realized. 
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10.— The Jubilee of the Constitution. A Discourse delivered at the 
request of the New-York Historical Society in the city of 
New-York, on Tuesday the 30th of April 1839, being the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as President of the United States, on Thursday the 
30th of April 1789. By John Quincy Adams. New-York : 
Samuel Colman, 1839. pp. 136. 


The occasion, the subject and the author of this discourse are in 
happy keeping with each other, and such as to excite the highest 
expectations of the reader, when he opens its pages. In our own 
case these expectations have been more than answered. In discour- 
sing upon the history of the Constitution of the United States, the 
venerable ex-president appears in his glory. He briefly presents the 
occasion and the spirit of the war, and the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and then traces, step by step, with consummate 
ability, the departure from those principles in the early endeavors to 
organize a confederation of the states, the disastrous consequences of 
that departure, and the admirable spirit and temper with which the 
se constitution of the general government was adopted in 1789. 

his early and interesting history, together with the flood of light 
which it sheds upon the principles, progress and blessings of the gov- 
ernment to the present time lift this discourse far above the level of 
ordinary patriotic addresses, and will make it an enduring monument, 
to which the American patriot and Christian may recur in all future 
time to refresh their recollections of the principles which lie at the 
foundation of our union, and to inspire their gratitude to the Great 
Disposer of all events for the blessings he has conferred upon us as a 


free people. 


11.—The Metropolitan Pulpit ; or Sketches of the Most Popular 
Preachers in London. By the author of “ Random Recol- 
lections,” “‘ The Great Metropolis,” “ Travels in Town,” 
etc. etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1839. pp. 416. 


For the moral effect of the publication of this book upon the “ pop- 
ular preachers” whose talents and characters it attempts to describe, 
we would not choose to be responsible. They must already have 
attained to much of the grace of humility, or this publication can 
hardly be expected to be the means, to them, of more grace. To 
us, however, who live upon this side of the waters, and whose in- 
tercourse with our parent land is becoming daily more intimate, it 
cannot but be interesting, and perhaps profitable, to know as much 
as we may of the characteristic traits and comparative talents and 
standing of the individuals who compose the christian ministry of 
London. We have read several of these “ Sketches,” from which 
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we judge the book to be written with considerable discrimination and 
abilty. It contains professed descriptions of fifty-three of the minis- 
ters of London, and the author expresses his regret at being obliged 
to omit, for the present, many distinguished names. The curiosity of 
American readers, however, will be excited by the circle of foreign 
divines here presented to their acquaintance, and we doubt not the 
book will be read. 


12.— The Life, Times and Characteristics of John Bunyan, author 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress. By Robert Philip, author of 
the Life and Times of Whitefield, the Experimental Guide, 
etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1839. pp. 498. 


The church and the world have, long since, done justice tothe char- 
acter and genius of Bunyan. He has received all the heart-homage 
which can well be paid to a christian author, and stands in no need 
either of a vindicator or a eulogist. These considerations together 
with the prevalent impression, that, as Montgomery has well observ- 
ed, his Curistian, in the *“ Pilgrim’s Progress” is “‘a full length 
portrait of himself,” have caused a century and a half to pass away 
without producing a Life of Bunyan. We have had numerous 
sketches of his life, but no professedly full biography, until Dr. Phil- 
ip, having his attention directed to the experience of this remarkable 
man, in the course of his investigations for another object, has ac- 
complished the work and made a valuable addition to our biographi- 
cal literature in the volume before us. It is written in an attractive 
style, and brings to light much that was before unknown or unnoti- 
ced, as well as much to enlarge and illustrate what was best known 
in the history of Bunyan. It claims, indeed, to be as complete a 
Life of Bunyan, as his own documents or the traditions of his coun- 
try can furnish at this late period. It will doubtless be a popular, as 
it cannot fail to be a useful book. 


13.—A Critical Exposition of Mental Philosophy ; or the First 
Principles of Metaphysics ; embracing a Critical Analysis 
of Ideas, the elements of Reasoning, and the Philosophy of 
the Feelings and Will. Adapted to Academic and Popu- 
lar use, By Leicester A. Sawyer, A. M. New Haven: 
Durrie and Peck, 1839. pp. 316. 


It is easy to write a book on mental philosophy. The subject is 
one, which, to every mind accustomed to reflect upon its own acts, 
presents an endless variety of details, out of which to form theories 
and conduct disquisitions. There is therefore absolutely no limit to 
the range which this subject presents to any one who is inclined to per- 
sue its investigation, unless he has good judgment and decision enough 
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to fixa limit to his own inquiries. This however is not often done 
with sufficient precision, and hence we have many theories of the 
mind differing from each other, in consequence of the different points 
at which the writers have entered the field, and the number and ex. 
tent of the materials embraced in their discussions. Thus the true 
nature of the subject is not fully reached, or it is encumbered and 
obscured by additions of science falsely so called. 

To avoid these incumbrances and produce a philosophy of the 
mind worthy of all acceptation, the inquirer should plant himself on 
those fixed principles of intellectual science, on which all reflecting 
men agree. ‘These together with those mental phenomena which 
are supported by the testimony of universal experience, should con- 
stitute the foundation of his structure, and nothing should be “ build- 
ed thereupon,” which will not stand firmly upon this foundation, or 
which shall in any measure disturb or disarrange the materials of it. 
Having attained this agreement as to fundamental principles and 
facts, the next object to be aimed at should be agreement in the use 
and definition of the proper terms to express these principles and 
facts. If every new writer invents new terms, or gives new defini- 
tions to old ones, the result will soon be a confusion of tongues on 
this whole subject. ‘This is one error into which we think Mr. Saw- 
yer has fallen in the work before us. He has extended, for instance, 
the signification of the word mind, so as to embrace the principle of 
life in animals and vegetables, as well as in man, and speaks of “ ani- 
mal minds” and “ vegetable minds.” This, in our view, at once 
introduces confusion into the science, and leads the author to some 
absurd conclusions. Following out the theory indicated by this de- 
finition, and subjecting all “* minds, human, animal and vegetable,” 
to one general law, he infers the actual extension of mind and its 
“capacity of indefinite extension,” “as the same vegetable mind 
which is now limited to the narrow dimensions of an acorn, is capa- 
ble of being expanded to those of the largest oak, and the same hu- 
man mind which is now restricted to the narrow dimensions of an 
infant body, is capable of being expanded to those of the largest 
man.” He infers also the “ indefinite divisibility of mind,” and 
hence, the probability that minds are propagated by division, the 
mind of the offspring, (vegetable, animal, or human,) being a dis- 
connected part of that of the parent, and a successor to it. The 
reader will judge whether this language does not confound mind 
with matter, and far overstep the proper boundaries of mental sci- 
ence, 

There are some other fanciful positions assumed in this book, 
from which we must beg leave to dissent, but which the limits ot 
our notice will not allow us to discuss. On the whole, though this 
publication indicates considerable study of the subject, and contaius 
some sound principles and valuable remarks, we are sorry to add 
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that in our judgment the author has failed to adapt it with any proba- 
ble prospect of success or profit, either to “ Academic” or “ popu- 
lar use.” 


14.—A Review of Edwards’s “ Inquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will.” Containing I. Statement of Edwards’s System. 
II. The Legitimate Consequences of this System. III. An 
Examination of the Arguments against a Self- Determining 
Will. By Henry Philip Tappan. New York: John S. 
Taylor, 1839. pp. 300. 


This is a work the appearance of which is ominous of good. It 
indicates an existing and a growing spirit of free inquiry and of lib- 
eral thought. It may be considered as representing the views of a 

rtion of the religious community upon a subject the most interest- 
ing and difficult in the whole range of metaphysics, and of deep 
practical importance. It is the most elaborate and extended profes- 
sed review of ‘ Edwards on the Will,’ that has appeared in this coun- 
try, with the exception of the ‘ Examination’ by the late Dr. Dana 
of New Haven, the successive parts of which were published in 1770 
and 1773. We are glad to see a work embodying the results of 
more recent investigations in this department, as it will bring the 
subject more fairly into the field for discussion, and the great mass 
of our theologians and metaphysicians, who stand substantially on 
the ground of Edwards, will know with whom and with what they 
are to contend. 

Prof. Tappan seems to enter upon his task in a spirit of manly 
impartiality. He thinks that the progress of independent inquiry 
upon the subject has been greatly retarded by its connection with 
theological controversies, and is determined that his own shall be a 
purely psychological investigation. He proposes to submit the theory 
of Edwards to the test of consciousness, and so far from weakening 
the supports of evangelical religion, he hopes by this independent 
process to place it on a surer basis. 

In the first part of the work is presented an analysis of the five 
sections which comprise the first part of the ‘ Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will.” On the basis of this analysis, the author presents a 
Compend of what he understands to be the Psychological System of 
President Edwards. This is followed by a brief comparison of the 
systems of Edwards and Locke. 

The Second part presents “ The legitimate Consequences of Ed- 
wards’s system,” both those which are derived from it by its advo- 
cates, so far as they are logically deducible, and those which are 
inferred by its enemies, who wish by a reductio ad absurdum to 
overthrow it. The legitimateness of some of these consequences is 
at least a fair subject for dispute. 
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The Third part is designed to refute the arguments of Edwards 
against the self determining power of the will, and against a contin- 
gent determination. With reference to the reduction of a self de- 
terming act of will to the absurdity of ‘ an act before the first,’ the 
author states that such reasoning would be fatal to all causality, even 
that of motives, that it is contrary to the testimony of consciousness, 
and to the virtual admissions of President Edwards himself. ‘The 
real point in dispute he considers the necessary or contingent deter- 
mination of the will—and to that part of the subject he devotes the 
remainder of his work. To give an abstract of this defence of a 
contingent will would be impossible in the limits of this notice. We 
hope to be able in a subsequent and more extended article to give 
our own views of the positions here so ably maintained, to several 
of which, we do not yield our assent. 

The becoming respect and veneration exhibited by the author to- 
wards the distinguished theologian whose theory he assails, may be 
seen from the following passage. ‘ The great man with whose work 
I have been engaged, | honor and admire for his intellectual might, 
and love and venerate for a purity and elevation of spirit, which pla- 
ces him among the most sainted names of the christian church. But 
have I done wrong not to be seduced by his genius, nor won and 
commanded by his piety to the belief of his philosophy? I have 
not done wrong if that be a false philosophy. When he leads me 
to the cross, and speaks to me of salvation, I hear in mute attention— 
and one of the old preachers of the martyr age seems to have reap- 
peared. But when we take a walk in the Academic grove, | view 
him in a different character, and here his voice does not sound to 
me so sweet as Plato’s.’ 

This work, we learn from the author, is to be followed by another, 
now in the course of preparation, which will present “ the true doc- 
trine of the will as determined by an appeal to consciousness,” and 
as connected with moral agency, and the precepts of the Bible. 


Additional Notices of New Publications. 


: Fag have prepared notices of the following books, which we are obliged to 
efer. 


Fuhrmann’s Manual of Recent Theological Literature. German. 1836. 

Memoir of Mrs. Sarah L. Smith, late of the Mission in Syria, under the 
direction of the A. B.C. F.M. By Edward W. Hooker, Pastor of the First 
Cong. Church, Bennington, Vt. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1839. pp. 407. 
One of the very best memoirs we have read. 

Me Donner; or Truth through Fiction. By Jacob Abbott. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster, 1839. pp. 283.—An intensely interesting book. 

Narrative of a Journey to Guatemala in Central America in 1838. By G. 
W. Montgomery. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 1839. pp. 195. 
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Impressions of Travel in Egypt and Arabia Petraea. By Alexander Du- 
mas. Translated from the French, by a Lady of New York. New York: 
John S. Taylor, 1839. pp. 318. 


Memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Mc Farland; or Full Assurance of Hope the 
Reward of Diligence in the Christian Life. By Nathaniel Bouton. Con- 
cord, N. H.: Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 1639. pp. 319. 

The World's Religion, as contrasted with Genuine Christianity. By La- 
dy Colquhoun, daughter of the Hon. Sir John Sinclair. New York: John 
Ss. Taylor, 1839. pp. 207, 

School History of the United States, containing Maps, a Chronological 
Chart, and an Outline of Topics for a more extensive Course of Study. By 
8. R. Hall and A. R. Baker. Andover: William Pierce, 1839. pp. 368. 


The Three Last Things; the Resurrection of the Body, Day of Judg- 
ment, and Final Retribution. By Joseph Tracy. Boston: Crocker & Brews- 
ter, 1839. pp. 104. 


Spiritual Improvement ; or Aid to Growth in Grace. A Companion for 
the Christian’s Closet. By Ray Palmer, Pastor ofthe Third Cong. Church, 
Bath, Me. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1839. pp. 239. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Literary aND Misce.vangous INTELLIGENCE. 


Gnited States. 


The Presbyterian Controversy,—In the last Number of the Repository we 
inserted a brief Notice of the Decision of Judge Rogers on the cause pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in relation to the two bodies 
claiming to be the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. Since 
that date the cause has been argued before the Court, in Bank, the Decision 
of Judge Rogers reversed, and a new trial ordered. A. McElroy, Phila- 
delphia, has in press and nearly ready for publication, an “‘ Accurate and Im- 
partial Report,” of about 400 pages, embracing all the pleadings, testimony, 
arguments and documents of the case. Our readers may expect a Review 
of this volume, and of the conflicting decisions of the Court of Pennsylvania 
in regard to it, in the next Number of the Repository, prepared by a gentle- 
man of the Bar. 


Europe. 
The following are some of the most important theological and philological 
works that have appeared in Europe within the past year : 


Der Brief an die Hebrier, theoretisch-praktisch erklart. Von Dr. K. W. 
Stein. 8vo. Leipzig. 1838. 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Katholischén Kirche von dem Ende des Tri- 
dentinischen Konciliums bis auf unsere Tage. Von Dr. E, Manch, 8yo. 
Carlsruhe, 1839, 

Kommentar uber die Genesis. Von Dr. Fr. Tuch. 8vo. Halle 1838. 


Neue Kritische Untersuchungen dber das Buch Daniel. Von Dr. H, Ha- 
vernick. 8vo, Hamburg, 1838. 
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Die Christliche Kirche auf Erden nach der Lehre der heiligen Schrift und 
der Geschichte. Von Dr. N.C. Kist, trans. from the Dutch by Dr. L. Tross. 
8vo,. Leipzig. 1838. 

Mohammed's Religion nach ihner inneren Entwickelung und ihrem 
Einflusse auf das Leben der Volker. Eine historische Betrachtung. Von 
Prof. J. J. J. Dillinger. 4to. Regensburg, 1836. 

F. Wallner, aber die Verwandtschaft des Indo-germanischen, Semitische 
und Tibetanischen, nebst einer Einleitung aber den Ursprung der Sprache. 
8vo. Manster. 183s. 

A. Pietet, de l’Affinité des langues Celtiques avec le Sancrit. 8vo. Paris, 
1839. 

Hebrew.—Die Thranen oder Klagelieder Jeremiae, mit Benutzung alte- 
rer und neuerer Manuscripte, edirt, erklart, und metrisch dbersetzt, yon 
L. H. Léwenstein. 8vo. Frankfort, 1838. 

Salomo’s Proverbien, mit Benutzung alterer und neuerer Manuscripte, 
edirt, erklart, und metr. dbersetzt. By the same. 

Jesurim sive Prolegomenon in Concordantias Veteris Testamenti a Julio 
Farstio editas, Libris tres, 8vo. Grimmae, 1838. 

Schulehan Aruch, oder die vier Jiidischen Gesetzbicher. Des 2ten Buchs 
(Privat-Recht} 2te Halfte, im Deutsche dbertragen. Mit einem Anhange 
von H. G. F. Léwe sen. 8vo. Hamburg, 1838. 2 

Philonis Judaei de Vita Mosis. Hoc est de Theologia et Prophetia idio- 
mate Graeco olim descripta et in tres libros divisa, nunc autem in linguam 
hebraicum translata auctaque una notis in usum lectorum, etc. 8vo. Prague, 
1839 

Arabic and Persian.—Le Diwan d’ Amro’lkais, précédé de la vie de ce 

oéte par l’auteur der Kitale El-Aghani. Text with French translation and 
Notes. 4to. Paris, 1838. Also by the same editor. 

Kitale Wafayat Al-Ainyan. Viers des Hommes illustres de |'Islamisme 
en Arabe, par Ibn Khallikan. Vol. }. Part. I. 4to. 

Arabum Proverbia vocalibus instruxit, latine vertit, commentario illustra- 
vit, et sumptibus suis edidit G. W. Freytag. Vol. 1. Part. 1. containing the 
collection of Meidani. 5vo. Bonn. 1839. 

Scriptorum Arabum de Rebus Indicis loci et opuscula, ad codi um fidem 
recensuit et illustravit Joh. Gildemeister. Fasc. 1. 8vo. Bonn, 1839. 

Suirchondi Historia Seleucidarum, persicé ; a codd. MSS. nunc pri- 
mum edidit et annotationibus illustravit Prof. J. A. Vullers. 8vo. Gissae, 
1839. Also a German translation and notes, by the same author. 

Mahmud Schebisteiis Rosenflor des Geheimnisses. Persian and German 
translation, and edited by Hammer Pingstali. 4to. Perth, 1839. 

Sanscrit—Ramayana, id est Carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis Poe- 
tae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. Textum codd. MSS. collatis recensuit, in- 
terp. lat. et annott. crit. adjecit Dr. A. G. Schlegel. 2 vols. 8vo. 1839. 

Anthologia Sanscritica, glossario instructa, in usum scholarum edidit Dr. 
Chr. Lassen. 8vo. Bonn, 1839. 

Gita Govinda Jayadevae Poeta Indici. Drama lyricum, Textum ad fidem 
libr. MSS. recogn. scholia selecta, annot. criticam interp. lat. adjecit Prof. 
Chr. Lassen. 4to. Bonn, 1839. 

Institutiones linguae Practicae. By the same. 8vo. Bonn. 

Chinese.—ThéAtre Chiniois, or Choix de piéces de théAtre composes sous 
empéreurs mongols, traduites pour la premiére fois sur le texte original, 
précédées d’ une introduction et accompagnies, ete. Notes. 8vo. Paris, 1939. 





